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DURING the SUMMER 
VACATION 
MONTHS 
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O THOSE CHARGED with the task of 
HEN COLD WEATHER comes, heating and 


ventilating systems must be ready to func- getting buildings ready for another 


tion, at a few hours notice. That is the time when school year, cleaning and repainting are evi- 


the benefits of “summer forethought” are realized. dent and conspicuous considerations. Too 


An item of primary importance is the automatic often, the heating and ventilating plants 
temperature regulation system. Is it in perfect 
operating condition? Are there additions and im- 


provements that should be made? Often, perma- 


escape early attention. 


nent renewal of certain parts or entire devices is 


possible, to the end that annoying and frequent repairs become unnecessary. 


Johnson DUAL THERMOSTATS, in many instances, have been the means of rehabilitating 
existing temperature regulation systems. DUAL THERMOSTATS may be applied to existing 
‘single temperature” installations without essential changes. Occupied rooms may be heated 
to a “normal”, 70-degree, temperature while unused sections of the building are main- 
tained at, say, 50 degrees. Thus, certain rooms may be heated at odd hous without separate 
steam mains . . . Johnson radiator valves with ‘Sylphon” diaphragms, seamless metal 
bellows, are available as replacements for obsolete valves. ... The cost of modern equipment 


is recovered through noticeable reduction in maintenance expense. 





Why not ask a Johnson sales engineer, from our nearest office, to inspect your automatic 


JOHNSON DUAL 
temperature control systems and prepare a report on necessary and desirable betterments? THERMOSTAT 


JOHNSON 4 


JOHNSON SYLPHON 
ue. See = eo ee Cee isan 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 










RADIATOR VALVE 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities . 
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Alexandria High 
and Grade School 
Alexandria, Minn. 





Stebbins, Haxby & 
Bissell, Architects 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“IN SCHOOLS BUILT 25 YEARS AGO the MAPLE 
FLOORS ARE STILL IN PERFECT CONDITION” 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 


beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


“In the Alexandria, Minnesota, High and Grade 
School building, Maple flooring was used in the 
gymnasium, gymnasium bleachers, and in all 
class rooms. The use of Maple in these rooms 
has been our practice for a number of years. 
In going through schools in Minneapolis which 
we planned and which were built twenty and 
twenty-five years ago, we are pleased to note 
that the Maple floors are still in perfect condition 
both from the standpoint of appearance and 


wear.” 


STEBBINS, HAXBY & BISSELL 


Architects 
By: 


R. V. L. Haxby 
Outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 


Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve chese remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 








Whether you floor with blocks or strips 
— with or -without pattern — over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors — 
Maple will provide a floor that endures 


and satisfies. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEFMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mi 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. Bay City, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W.Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweet’s. 


Let our Service and Research Depart- 
ment assist you with your flooring 
problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Buliding 
Chicago, Illinois 











for a New School Year 
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Illustration: The Double 
Tier Locker, two wide. 





OTHER LYON 
EQUIPMENT: 


Book Shelving 
Storage Cabinets 
Work Benches 
Shop Equipment 


ee Storage Shelvin 
] Smooth operation of locking device om . 


and doors—avoids delays and con- 
fusion. 


and 


Quietness, by full-silenced design— 
promotes school efficiency. 

Lasting strength and beauty in har- 
mony with the school’s dignity for 
| years to come. 


no 


@ These and other advantages are the 
result of structural improvements re- 
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PROTECT YOUR WATER SUPPLY 
PREVENT BACK-SYPHONAGE 


WITH THE 


SLOAN 


VACUUM 
BREAKER 





The SLOAN Vacuum Breaker has a full l-inch opening 
from the atmosphere into the supply connection to the 
fixture, which absolutely prevents a vacuum of any degree 
from causing back-syphonage. 


The SLOAN Vacuum Breaker is easily applied to old in- 
stallations ‘as well as new and is guaranteed to prevent 
back-syphonage with any make of flush valve when pro- 
perly installed above the spill line of the fixture. 


Send for your copy of our new catalog. 


SLOAN VALVE CoO. 


4300 West Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








I r 


cently announced — new styling of frame, 
- louvres, and fittings; new design of hinge 

and latch; use of projection welding at 
all vital points—13 new features in all. 
Send the coupon for the new Lyon Locker 
Catalog which explains them, and illus- 
trates all types for your choice. 


LYON Folding 
Steel CHAIRS 


A sound solution to every 
school’s portable seating 
problems. Fiexible in ar- 
rangement. Compact in 
storage. Strong and com- 
fortable in use. No, CL- 
290 illustrated. Ask for 
special bulletin. 





' . 

| 

| LYON METAL PRODUCTS 8,000,000 
f INCORPORATED LYON LOCKERS 
i 1508 River Street, Aurora, Illinois — 






LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
1508 River Street, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send me (_] new Lyon Locker Catalog, [] Folding Chairs, 
(C) Cabinets, [1] Book Shelving, [] Shop Equipment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dependability 


Leading the array of new Rundle-Spence drink- 
ing fountains are Models No. 14 and No. 122. The 
modernistic octagon design of these fountains has 
been patented to prevent imitation of its beautiful 
symmetry. Either model is obtainable in six at- 
tractive colors one of which will har- 
monize with any interior. And all 
exposed metal parts are chromium 
plated. 

The drinking water cannot pos- 
sibly be contaminated because the 
R-S angle stream non-squirting je 
extends above the bowl rim so that 
nozzle orifice will not be flooded if 
drain becomes clogged. This freedom 
of service and the Rasco patented 
ball-bearing self-closing valve assure 
true economy and perfect depend- 
ability. 





Write for complete details on these or other 
R-S models to suit your particular needs. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE & 
MFG. Co. 


445 NO. FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ANY SCHOOL 
Large or Small~- Old or New 
CAN ENJOY 
the MANY 
ADVANTAGES of 
GROUP WASHING 


A group of 10 students can wash 

at one time at. each Bradley Wash- 
— fountain — using practically no more 

n order to illustrate the ; 

Washfountain, four stu- water than required for one person at a wash 

dents stepped aside when : Ln aie 7 

photograph was taken. basin. Piping and piping connections are 

simplified and reduced. 







Always Clean Running Water 
Pure running water sparkling as it sprays from 
the central head gives each person the utmost 
in sanitary washing facilities. 


New Enameled Pressed Iron Models 
In addition to the precast models, Bradley 
Washfountains are now also furnished in 
enameled pressed iron. Let us mail our 
latest catalog No. 435-J. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2223 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 


CROUP SHOWERS and WASHFOUNTAINS 


Bradley Group Showers 
are easy to erect, being 
shipped almost complete- 
ly assembled. Save piping 
expense — one hot, one 
cold and one drain con- 
nection for each Shower 
of 5 or 3 stalls. 





lt Keeps “Gym 
Floors Like New 





It is not easy to clean smooth floors. To clean them wage 
and well and renew their brilliance, without wearing the surface, is 
a task that can be accomplished only with a powerful vacuum at the 
end of suitably designed vacuum tools. 


Spencer Central and Portable Vacuum Cleaning Systems are ef- 
fective for all types of cleaning found in schools. ew quic 
strokes of special tools and waxed floors take on a lustre like new. 

her vacuum tools make fast work easy on cement and wood floors, 
chalk trays, erasers and furniture. ° 


One man or woman can move and operate the Spencer Port- 
able and do more and better work than by hand methods. Spencer 
Cleaners are built to last and have been endorsed by leading edu- 
cators and architects. 


A demonstration of the S2encer Portable can be arranged at your convenience. 


PEN CE CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
| VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


S-20 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO.. HARTFORD, CONN. 





A CLOSET YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON..... 








...foO save you money 
and eliminate repair bills 





he YQGEL Number Ten Seat-Action Closet 

is built especially for schools and institu- 
tions. Its sturdy construction has been proved 
by the most severe tests, and that it will stand 
the hardest kind of use has been demon- 
strated over a period of years. 


The YQGEL Number Ten has a two-fired vi- 
treous china bowl—reinforced hard wood or 
hard rubber seat and galvanized tank painted 
white enamel. The valve is heavy brass, fin- 
ished in nickel or chromium plate and has few 
moving parts. There are no floats to stick or 


get out of order, and children cannot forget 
to flush it. 


VQGEL Number Ten Seat-Action Closets are 
economical in use of water giving a power- 
ful, thorough flush on four gallons of water. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. wo St. Louis, Mo. 


iL, Products 























Specify SOLAR 
Self-Closing Receptacles 


A Size and Style 
for Every Need 


SOLAR Self-Closing Receptacles af- 
ford the ideal means of disposing of 
waste, refuse, paper towels, etc. in all 
schools. Widely used in classrooms, 
washrooms, corridors, toilet 
rooms, and on playgrounds 
—wherever waste accumu- 
lates. Their features of utility, 
sanitation, ornamentation, 
and ease of operation have 
been responsible for SOLARS'’ 
selection byofficials in an in- 
creasing number of schoois. 
In planning new buildings, 
your architect can make 
provisions for the size best 
suited to each location. 





Profusely illustrated catalog 
of our complete line is avail- 
able on request. 


SOLAR. STURGES MFG.CO. 


MELROSE PARK ILLINOIS 





ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 
Fuel Savings that result from eliminatin 
VER-Heated rooms, often pay ck 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 
Better Health — Colds and other ills are 


reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


Improved Efficiency—Correct room ter - 
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EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 











Pierce Rollers 


Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
< « the 3/4, ton and the 11/2-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
oe when desired. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
ra x hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
ass doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 


August, 1935 


peratures promote mental and physical 


efficiency. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
nearest office (see your phone directory). 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. 


New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


{ OFFICES IN 43 CITIES j 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 














Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all ‘woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are-easier to put on than 
common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 


illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 
copy. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, 


INDIANA, 
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NESBITT 
SYNCRETIZERS 


FOR COMFORT. . QUIET .. ECONOMY 


Write for booklet. John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., or 11 Park Place, New York City 


SOLD BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY, AND JOHN J. NESBITT, 


TIO? MANY 
| \@ now offers the MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 


of STEAM HEATING 
SPECIALTIES : 





FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 


For full information See Your Wholesaler or write 


___Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. , Waterbury, ‘Conn. ; 








, Ul | E | E N | heating and ventilating unit 


Whether you judge as one school board recently did, by having five faculty 
members listen to competitive units, or by using an acoustimeter (pictured below), 
which accurately measures sound by decibels, you will find that the QuiETEsT form 
of mechanical ventilation for schoolrooms is Nesbitt Syncretized Air. The reasons 
are plain: Nesbitts use multiple fans (four in the standard classroom unit) of fewer 


revolutions per minute, and special acoustic insulation. Why not have this no-draft, 


no-overheating, no-noise type of ventilation in your new school—at no extra cost. 





INC. 


How to save 


20%" 407 


of school 


Tue Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company has worked with 
thousands of schools on the 
problem of saving fuel money. 

Experience has proved that 
leaking windows and doors are 
costing as much as 40% of your 
fuel money every year. In addi- 
tion they cause dangerous 
drafts and cold zones in school 
rooms that result in discomfort 
and illness. 









Name 


Address 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER Strip Co., Inc. 
1254 La Brosse Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Please furnish complete information about Chamberlin Protection 
for our school. This puts me under no obligation. 


fuel bills 





It will cost you absolutely noth- 
ing to learn the truth about 
your school building. Mail the 
coupon and our representative 
will make an appointment to 
discuss the problem with you or 
the school board. 
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City 





Name of school or institution 
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CLOCKS by 
HOLTZER-CABOT 





OUTSTANDING EXCELLENCE 


To meet the exacting requirements of the Alameda County Court House 
HOLTZER-CABOT Clocks were chosen. Utmost accuracy and dependa- 
bility were the first requisites of this installation. 


For sixty years HOLTZER-CABOT has been supplying discriminating 
architects with really fine clock and signal systems for public and private 
institutions. Send to Dept. 41 for our new Clock Bulletin or ask for 
engineered service on your present problems. There is no obligation. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY COURT HOUSE: 
Associated Architects 


Henry Minton of San Francisco, Calif. 
Will G. Corlett, James W. Platchek, Wm. E. Schirmer, Carl Werner; all of Oakland, Calif. 


Electrical Engineer Electrical Contractor 
G. M. Simonson, Oakland, Calif. Roy Butcher, San Jose, Calif. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guara years 











Vul-Cot wastebaskets are carefully designed to meet the par- 
ticular waste disposal problems of individual classrooms. 
Made of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—with solid 
sides and bottom. Small bits of paper, chalk dust and pencil 
shavings cannot possibly sift through onto the floor. Stand- 
ard equipment in 85 per cent of schools in America. 

At Stationers and School Supply Heuses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 














For your September classes select 


FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


Kingsbury and Wallace 


A text that is 100 per cent adaptable to 
any high school course 


A few distinguishing features: 


1. The introduction to algebra is closely correlated with the 
student’s previous work in arithmetic. 


2. New difficulties are adequately developed with definite and 
clear examples before the student is advanced to applied 


work. 


3. The material is definitely organized on two levels of diffi- 
culty—a minimum course and an enriched course. 


4. A distinguishing and unique method of teaching fractional 


equations. 


5. Timed practice tests for each chapter of work. Ample drill 


material and written problems. 


6. Cumulative reviews at end of each chapter. A distinctive 
device by which the entire course is being reawakened con- 


stantly. 


7. Conforms closely to the Recommendations of the National 


Committee on Mathematics. 


PLANE 
GEOMETRY 
WORK BOOKS 


Kingsbury and Wallace 
e 8@ ® 


Practice tests and general re- 
view tests covering the facts 
and principles of plane geom- 
etry, designed to furnish 
drill on the principal propo- 
sitions. They provide splendid 
material for locating pupil 
weakness and applying rem- 
edies. Published in two edi- 
tions: the Complete Edition 
contains seventy-eight prac- 
tice tests and ten general re- 
view tests; the Abbreviated 
Edition contains the ten gen- 
eral review tests and thirty- 
six practice tests. 


Prices: Complete, 76 cents 
Abbreviated, 40 cents 


$1.32 


ALGEBRA 
WORKBOOK 


C. R. Murphy 
ee @ ® 


Sixty-two carefully graded 
exercises of particular use in 
drilling essential skills, in 
checking accomplishment, in 
determining what skills are 
not yet acquired, and for su- 
pervised study and unre- 
stricted individual advance- 
ment. It is planned to supple- 
ment any standard text and 
to serve as a guide in locat- 
ing what the student needs 
to have stressed as an intro- 
duction to new work. 


44 cents 





BRUCE- MILWAUKEE 
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NORTON..BUILDS FOR PLUS SERVICE 


Engineered with exceptional care to give more than the 
necessary efficiency. Norton Door Closers perform an extra 
service in added saving of wear and strain on doors and hinges. 


WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG. 


OR eR 


DOOR CLOSER 


COMPANY 
ete es) Tee ae 


Division of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 





For Over 46 Years the Name 


MULLER Has Stood for 
Finest Keyless Padlocks! 


LMOST half a century ago the founder 

of The Miller Keyless Lock Co. con- 

ceived the first padlock operating on the 

“labyrinth” system. His early models met 

with instant acceptance and marked the be- 

ginning of a business steadily developed ?to 
this day. 


Continual improvement in design and con- 
struction has brought to the peak of secur- 
ity our latest product—the RED DOT No. 
35. Into this lock has gone all of our knowl- 
edge of what is required of an institutional 
locking device. We consider this to be the 
finest lock we have ever built and as such 
ask an opportunity to send samples to all 
legitimately interested parties. 


The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has 
an all steel hasp cadmium plated with a die cast enamel lacquered case. 
No. 2 finish is chromium with cadmium hasp. Rust proof. Extremely 


. simple yet strong construction. Operates by click or sight. Attractive 
appearance. Automatic locking. 


The No. 35 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Over 46 years 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks Is At Your Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Established 1889 


Kent, i 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co., 
° 


Please send at once, sample of your new lock, prices and full information. 
NAME ADDRESS. 
CITY _ . STATE_ 











. 


‘The new unit of two 
single-tier Berloy Steel Lock- 
ers—Type SS with standard 
leaveod doors. Regular 
equipment consists of hat 
shelf, coat hooks, num- 
ber plate and padlock 
attachment. Two standard 


finishes—neutral green and 





school furniture brown.” 


* 





New Beauty, New Features 
.. Extra Strength and Utility 


1. Rigid steel channel frame with continuous door-strike 
along both sides. 


2. 16-gauge door built to prevent permanent distortion. 
3. Full-loop hinges—2 inches wide, 5 barrels. 


4. Pre-locking device —quiet, positive, and completely con- 
cealed in the door to prevent tampering. 


5. Sturdy latching lugs with rubber cushions which do not 
protrude objectionably into the door opening. 

6. Handle of unbreakable alloy—chromium plated, 
modern design. 


7. Smart, new number plates to harmonize with the notch- 
ing of frame gussets. 


8. New louvres of modern design conform to the other 
improvements of the exterior. 


9. Rustproof, cadmium plated coat hooks —attached to 
locker with 2 bolts each. 


10. Handsome, durable baked enamel finish in either 
neutral green or school furniture brown. 













Berloy Over 
Steel 2,000,000 
Lockers in Use 


BSBERLOY 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 

Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT STEEL SHELVING 
FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
DESKS AND TABLES TRANSFERS AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 


LOCKERS, BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
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SHARE th WEALTH 
and 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


HERE are many advocates of many 

schemes to ‘Share the Wealth’. Each 
leader and each scheme has acquired a sizeable 
following. 


Social security, including old age pensions 
with liberal monthly allowances, has acquired 
a similar following. Those now above or ap- 
proaching the pension age are supporting the 
movement. 


These projects concern adults. 


There have been in existence for years 
“Share the Wealth’’ and ‘Social Security’’ 
movements for young people. There has been 
an absence of the hurrah for the movements 
chiefly because they do not directly affect the 
adult and because they are unselfish programs. 
It has even been necesary in some states to 
enact legislation to enforce these programs. It 
would be a novel situation where following the 
granting of pensions it would become necessary 
to enact further legislation to compel people 
to accept the pensions. 


The youth who have taken advantage of all 


schooling privileges are sharing the wealth of 
the nation. 


The youth who have taken advantage 
of the educational opportunites are par- 
ticipating in the social security plan. 





The school officials who are furnishing 
educational opportunities are legislating for 
the youth, share the wealth and social securi- 
ty. True, there is the absence of the hurrah, 
the grandstand, the circus, the ballyhoo. The 
program, therefore, is not so prominent and 
there is a lack of promotional work among its 
advocates. It does not always secure the sup- 
port merited. 


With the opening of schools in September 
a multitude of young people will participate in 
the share the wealth and the social security 
movement. 


It is a scene to make the hearts of the seri- 
ous citizens glad. 


No community can escape the obligation of 
furnishing an efficient school program to the 
end that the young people may share the 
wealth of living which comes to an educated 
citizenry and that they may have social securi- 
ty as a result of their training. 


It is a school program that should command 
the support, the backing, the respect and com- 
mendation of all people. 


It is the greatest share the wealth and soci- 
al security program on record. 


It is the most significant—the most 
important. 
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Mi If all schools and institutions, in buying plumbing fixtures 
and materials, would divide the original cost by the number of 
years of probable service, they would arrive at true cost —accu- 
rate cost. Maintenance costs will be in proportion—the lower 
the purchase cost per year, the lower the maintenance cost. 

On such a buying basis, the selection of Crane plumbing fix- 
tures, valves, fittings and materials provides the school with the 
finest of sanitary equipment at a cost amazingly low. 

Crane plumbing is perfected— 
in design, in operating efficiency, 
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in materials, in craftsmanship. It SCHOOL MODERNIZATION 
should be the first consideration - glee 
e Crane Finance Plan is available 
of purchasing officials to require to schools and other institutions for 
° . ° the financing of major improve- 
Crane quality in every school in- 


ments, with repayment distributed 


stallation. over a term of years. 
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If the return to better economic conditions 
is on the way, it is well reflected in the thou- 
sands of school budgets which have been 
adopted within recent months by the school 
authorities throughout the country. 
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Financing the School Plant’ 


Ray L. Hamon’® 


School administrators are almost constantly 
confronted with the problems of financing the 
school plant. These problems are of the past, 
present, and future. Some districts are still 
paying for buildings which are already worn 
out; most districts are paying for improve- 
ments which are in use; and many districts 
are trying to find means of paying for build- 
ings which are badly needed. Teachers like to 
teach in good buildings but dislike to have 
their salaries cut as a result of a district’s 
being “building poor.” 

The situation is extremely acute because of 
the heavy bonded debt of certain districts, 
because of the new demands of revised cur- 
ricula, because of natural depreciation and 
obsolescence, and because of construction cur- 
tailments and enrollment increases. I believe 
the acuteness of the situation can be visualized 
by recalling the fact that school enrollment has 
increased 17 per cent while school-building 
construction decreased 76 per cent. 

Returns from 18 states indicate that 5,000 
school buildings have been condemned by state 
school officers, fire marshals, or public health 
officials but are still in use because there are 
no other facilities available. Returns from 20 
states indicate that a quarter of a million 
pupils are attending school only part time 
because there is insufficient space to house 
them for a full school day. Returns from 23 
states indicate that a half million pupils are 
attending school in temporary quarters. A 
conservative estimate for the nation is that it 
would require about 100,000 classrooms to 
accommodate, for a full school day, the boys 
and girls now on part time, in temporary 
quarters, or in condemned school buildings. 

It is further estimated that there are five 
million pupils in small rural schools which 
should be rehoused in consolidated schools 
where they may have better educational op- 
portunities. 

It is a conservative estimate to say that a 
billion dollars, or a sixth of our present plant 
investment, will be required to put America’s 
public school plant in decent condition. What 
are the possibilities of providing these needs? 
In the United States there is now more than 
three billion dollars of outstanding school 
bonded debt on which we are paying an annual 
interest charge of $140,000,000. 

To restate these facts on the basis of pupil 
enrollment: We have a national average of 
$250 per pupil invested in physical plant, we 
now need an additional $40 per pupil to bring 
the plant up to a decent standard; but we now 
owe $140 per pupil on the present buildings 
and are paying an annual interest charge of $5 
per pupil on this debt. 

The average annual per-pupil capital outlay 
in the United States for the past ten years has 
ranged from approximately $17 in 1925 down 
to $4 in 1934. During the past two years, we 
have paid more for interest on bonds than for 
new construction. There are certain school 
districts in which it would require the max- 
imum legal limit of local school tax to carry 
the interest on outstanding bonds with no 
provision for current expense, or even for 
eventually retiring the. bonds. 

Is pay-as-you-go the answer? Yes, it would 
have been if it had been started in time. It 
seems rather hopeless, however, to carry our 
present bonded debt and go on a pay-as-you- 





1A paper prepared for the Sixth School Administrators’ Con- 
ference, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
*Professor of School Administration, Peabody College. 


go basis for future construction. We might 
reason that if we must pay the debts of the 
past generation, the next generation can pay 
ours. Thus, we continue to bond for new con- 
struction and tie the hands of those to follow. 
The future generation will have schoolhousing 
needs beyond our ability to even predict, much 
less provide. We should not leave them bonded 
to the extent that they cannot supplement the 
plant we leave them. 

There must be some way out of this vicious 
circle, but the way out is not easy. We cannot 
borrow ourselves out of debt. Eventually some- 
one must pay. At least we must pay in part. 
It is possible that bond holders will have to 
suffer some interest loss. In some districts they 
may even sustain some loss of principal. But 
after all, they should bear their share of the 
depression. It will take a decade for the 
American people to work out of this situation. 

The solution which I propose is not new, 
but is seldom practiced. I propose four points 
which I believe will tend toward a better plan 
of financing the school plant: 

1. Refinance our outstanding bonds with 
lower rates of interest and more conven- 
ient terms. 

2. In the future, pay as you go during boom 
periods or on the up curves of the busi- 
ness cycles. 

3. Issue 10-year bonds during depression 
periods or on the down curves of the 
business cycles. 

4. Issue callable bonds, especially if they 
are for more than a 10-year period. This 
type of bond may be called in and re- 
tired during prosperous periods by in- 
creasing the tax rate. It is also possible 
to refinance callable bonds with lower 
rates of interest. 

Chart I indicates how poorly we have timed 
our school construction with building costs. I 
have extended these curves back to 1900 and 
they almost completely parallel. We have sel- 
dom built at the right time during the past 
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the market is low, people’s spirits are low and 
we hesitate to ask for bond issues. I maintain, 
however, that a school administrator should be 
a leader and not a mere drifter on the tide of 
mass psychology. I believe it is our duty to 
tell people the facts and try to direct the school 
affairs along scientific lines. We could secure 
much more building for the taxpayer’s dollar 
and render a great economic and social service 
by building our school buildings when times 
are hard. 

From the standpoint of cost, 1933 and 1934 
were the best years for building we have had 
since 1918. Certainly, the needs were never 
greater. 

When we consider cost, need, public willing- 
ness, and federal aid; there has never been a 
time during the past twenty years so favorable 
for schoolhouse construction as right now, 
1935. 

The gloomy picture I painted regarding the 
school bonded debt of the nation is due to large 
expenditures on a high market when money 
was cheap and costs dear. The school districts 
and cities which did not bond heavily in the 
1920’s are now in a most fortunate position. 
They have credit, can secure liberal grants 
from the Federal Government, and can build 
at costs much below the normal for the past. 
fifteen years. Districts and cities with school- 
building needs and thus situated, should lose 
no time in floating bonds and securing federal 
grants for new school construction. The situa- 
tion is so favorable, that districts which are 
practically free from bonded school debt, would 
be justified in issuing bonds for twenty or even 
thirty years; if by so doing, they can put their 
school plant in first-class condition for the 
future generation. 

Districts not so fortunate and with acute 
housing needs, should make every possible 
effort to do their part in furnishing local funds 
and appeal for more liberal federal grants, if 
such grants are possible. 

There is considerable confusion as to the 
exact cost of a school plant. Suppose you sell 
$100,000 worth of bonds and build a new 
schoolhouse. Then you levy a tax to pay off 
these bonds and interest. Let us say that you 
eventually retire the $100,000 issue and pay 
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third of a century. You will notice that the 
chart shows one outstanding exception. From 
1920 to 1922 the school-construction curve was 
going up while the building-cost curve was 
coming down. I have indicated on the chart 
when we should have built instead of when we 
did build. 

I am fully aware of the reasons why we 
build on the “up” market. People have the 
building spirit; the psychology is right. When 


$50,000 in interest. Now your books show 
$100,000 for capital outlay and $150,000 for 
debt service. It is true that you have actually 
handled $250,000, but only $150,000 came 
from the taxpayers. The way some units report 
school costs they are charging themselves twice 
for their plant. 

The correct plant cost may be calculated in 
two ways: (1) Capital outlay plus interest, or 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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School Finance and the Social Problems of 
Population and Health 


The relation of the schools to social change 
is a current topic which is engaging the 
thoughtful attention of schoolmen the world 
over. No other phase of education is tied ‘up 
more closely to this discussion than is school 
finance. It is, however, difficult to do more than 
mention in an illustrative way, the impact 
which the cost factor has upon the solution of 
various social problems which are in turn, 
bound up closely with the chief educational 
problems of the day. There is a three-sided 
relationship of social situation-educational 
program-financial implementation that is 
somewhat difficult to define. Perhaps we can 
get “at it” if we glance over one or two of the 
chief contemporary social problems. 

Chief among these is poverty. Poverty is a 
resultant of other forces and is often a cause 
of other social problems. To what extent can 
education minimize the problem of poverty? 
To what extent can education contribute to the 
removal of poverty under existing conditions, 
or under the conditions that might be expected 
to exist under a rather sweeping reorganization 
of our economic system? Can education re- 
move one principal cause of poverty through 
the teaching of health, sanitation, etc.? Does 
education elevate the general intelligence 
sufficiently that its beneficiaries will be re- 
moved from the impoverished group? How 
much real merit is there in the various argu- 
ments often advanced in defense of education, 
setting forth its “dollars and cents” value. Is 
there a sufficient measure of truth in these 
arguments to justify large additional expendi- 
tures on education, not for the more commonly 
stated and accepted purposes of education but 
in order that through education the basic social 
problem of poverty may be attacked; sociolo- 
gists agree that there is a very close connection 
between poverty and crime. How much would 
it cost to expand our educational system in 
such a way as to lessen poverty, with a com- 
parable and resulting lessening in the impact of 
the problem of crime? Would it be a matter 
of expansion or of change? 

There is a social problem of unemployment. 
Statistics on the extent of unemployment are 
out of date before they are collected, but we 
are all aware that the problem has altered 
rather basically in recent decades due to tech- 
nological changes in our industrial organiza- 
tion. Considering finance as an instrumentality 
of educational progress, what are the implica- 
tions for educational costs of the problem of 
vocational education? How much, again, would 
it cost to re-educate vocationally the thousands 
whose previous jobs have vanished due to the 
skill of some inventive genius? If secondary 
education were adapted so as to become of 
really great “practical” value to upward of 100 
per cent of the boys and girls of secondary- 
school age, what bearing would this have on 
the problem of unemployment, and could our 
economic system as at present constituted foot 
the bill? 


The Leisure Problem 


Accompanying unemployment is the problem 
of leisure. Much has been written on this prob- 
lem in the past ten or fifteen years, but in 
many communities throughout the country 
very little has been done to attack its solution. 
The real reason for this neglect appears often 
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to be the fear of the additional tax burden; 
when the federal or state government offers a 
hand in meeting the cost, a vast public inter- 
est appears almost overnight. 

If space permitted, we might make similar 
analyses of problems having to do with health, 
both physical and mental; with the possibilities 
of education for the mentally diseased and the 
feeble-minded, and the cost to society in dol- 
lars and cents of such education— and the 
costs likely to be paid, willy-nilly, by society 
in an indirect manner if the problem is not 
met. Social problems such as those having to 
do with old age, the homeless, the divorced, the 
deserted, and the widowed, all have similar 
educational implications, and, when attacked 
from the standpoint of possible educational 
approach, one immediately runs against the 
matter of finance. So also with juvenile delin- 
quency (considering it here as something dif- 
ferent from “crime,” to which reference was 
made above). 

In a recent study of modern social and 
educational trends, the authors mention four 
generalizations which they say should be kept 
in mind in the discussion of social conditions; 
namely, that objective social evidence is often 
unreliable and incomplete, that social change 
does not always mean universal progress, that 
various factors are woven into an intricate pat- 
tern with mutual influences and common fac- 
tors, and that analysis of social trends em- 
phasizes the instability rather than the stabili- 
ty of social structure. The bulletin continues 
with a discussion of certain social trends with 
their educational implications, as seen by the 
authors. Drawing on some of the data collected 
in or referred to in this pamphlet and carrying 
some of the “educational implications” over 
into the field of this article, an attempt will be 
made in the following paragraphs to mention 
some of the meanings for school finance of 
certain of these social trends. 


Population Problems 


The rate of increase in the population has 
been slowing down, and the present national 
population is probably not far from what will 
be its peak, the study reports. While the child 
population has increased in the last three de- 
cades, the rate of increase slowed down be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, and the number of 
children under the age of five years decreased 
during the period, reflecting a falling birth 
rate. Meanwhile, the rate of increase in the 
white population is lessening toward that of 
the Negro population. People have been mov- 
ing to the edges of cities; “suburbs” have been 
springing up rapidly; urbanization has been 
going on apace, at least until 1930, when the 
pendulum began to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion for two years, swinging back toward ur- 
banization again in 1933. The Negro has been 
migrating northward, and certain sections of 
the country have lost large proportions of their 
populations, due to the physical difficulties of 
earning a livelihood in them. Immigration 
meanwhile has become a far less troublesome 
problem, with more foreigners leaving the 
country than are entering it. 

Professor J. E. Butterworth in his book on 
Rural-School Administration, presents some 
pertinent and important observations on the 
distribution of what he terms the “alert-age” 
groups in the population. He points out, using 
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figures now, of course, out of date, the fact 
that the shifting of population from the coun- 
try to the city cannot be determined even 
quantitatively with exactness merely by a 
count of noses. In the main, it is (or was) 
those persons in the prime of life who migrate 
to the cities, while the children and the older 
men and women stay in the country or go to 
the country. In our intensified competitive 
economy, there is reason to believe that this 
tendency has in recent years become accent- 
uated. It is obvious that the presence in the 
rural regions of a disproportionately large 
share of persons of school age will result in 
higher educational costs than would otherwise 
need to be borne. 


Relation of Birthrate to School Financing 


The decline in the birthrate so conspicuous 
in this nation will have a most important effect 
on school financing. Already the effects of this 
on the cost of financing the standard elemen- 
tary program are patent. Annual report after 
annual report from city and state school super- 
intendents refers to the decline in elementary 
enrollment (usually as an interesting by-com- 
ment accompanying emphatic reference to the 
increase in the secondary enrollment!) Recent 
data reported in the New York Times indicate 
that as late as the year 1920, the children under 
14 years of age in New York City schools were 
nearly 80 per cent of all the children. Less 
than 70 per cent. of the city’s school children 
are now elementary pupils. In that city alone, 
there are 45,000 fewer children in the elemen- 
tary schools now than there were half a dozen 
years ago. Since the number of children deter- 
mines in a broad way the number of teachers 
needed, and the number of classrooms, the 
amount of supplies, etc., it is very evident that 
the slackening up and lessening of the elemen- 
tary enrollment will soon be — if it is not al- 
ready — an important financial factor in nearly 
every school system. Except in the smallest 
systems, where the effect on the items of ex- 
penditure mentioned above will be very slight, 
the presence of fewer younger children in school 
is going to mean a necessity for less funds for 
the maintenance of the present elementary 
education program. Note the phrasing of that 
last sentence: the important issue that lurks 
under the surface in this situation is what is 
going to happen to these currently used re- 
sources as, first, the need for them declines, and 
as, second, school administrators, then boards 
of education, and finally the general public 
grasp the factors involved. 

Were it not for the depression, the writer 
believes that there is much evidence in twen- 
tieth-century educational history to warrant 
the guess that the money becoming available 
in this manner would be used to a large extent 
for educational purposes, either elementary 
or secondary. If the depression is over by the 
time the full effects of the declining elemen- 
tary-school population make themselves felt, 
it is possible that much, if not most, of the 
funds thereby available will be salvaged for 
other educational endeavor by boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators. There is a 
tendency among school people, as among 
others, never to subtract anything; change in 
expenditures always tends to be upward, or at 
least that is almost always the aim; as an 
editor said to the writer not long ago: “You 
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continually talk about ‘adding subjects’ to the 
high-school course of study. Why don’t you 
once in a while suggest subtracting some- 
thing?” 

Even if the depression fails to follow the 
course of most previous economic cycles and 
continues beyond, say, 1937, there is still 
strong probability, in the writer’s judgment, 
that the funds available by reason of the de- 
creased elementary population will nevertheless 
remain in the school coffers. Space does not 
permit discussion here of the increased finan- 
cial necessities resulting from the increasing 
secondary population, the extension of adult 
education, the broadening of concepts of the 
purposes of those phases of education above 
the elementary-school level, etc. It is enough 
to indicate that there are plenty of uses for 
any funds which may be available. The friends 
of elementary education will argue, perhaps 
with justification, that the most equitable use 
of moneys saved in their field would be for the 
improvement of the elementary program. 

In brief, since there seems no doubt about 
the decline in the birthrate, or about the con- 
sequent inevitable decline in the elementary- 
school population, already widely felt and inev- 
itable since virtually 100 per cent of the 
children of elementary-school age are in school, 
or about the consequently lower sums of money 
needed in order to maintain the same elemen- 
tary educational program, it may be said that 
the resulting “savings” might be transferred 
from educational purposes entirely, or used 
to enlarge or enrich the elementary program, 
or transferred to other levels of the educational 
program, such as the secondary level, or per- 
haps the adult level. 


Neglect of School Construction 


The writer has had occasion during the past 
two or three years to raise several times the 
question of whether we are not in serious dan- 
ger of duplicating during the period 1929-35 
the same neglect of school construction which 
characterized the war years. Despite the evi- 
dence that has been produced in specific terms 
of dollars and cents showing that it is un- 
doubtedly cheapest to construct school build- 
ings during a depression, and despite the social 
values of such construction as a means of fur- 
nishing employment, there has been a tremen- 
dous falling off in the construction of new 
buildings and additions. 

For example, school revenues raised from 
the sale of bonds decreased in New York State 
from 71 million dollars in 1930, to 20 million 
dollars in 1933. During the war, in New York 
State, practically no outlay was made for 
buildings, but by 1925 an all-time high level 
of 88 million dollars was reached.” 

Looking at the problem from the standpoint 
of this declining elementary-school population, 
the recent trend is not so alarming. But judged 
from the standpoint of the overcrowded high- 
school buildings which are so common in 
American cities, and even in villages, there 
seems much reason for concern. Besides the 
various other possibilities suggested for the 
utilization of the funds available because of the 
declining elementary population, there might 
well be considered their transfer from the cur- 
rent-expenditures portion of the school budget 
to the capital-outlay ledger. 

The movement of population to the suburbs 
has had some rather conflicting implications 
for educational finance.: For one thing, in cer- 
tain cities it is resulting in such a decline in the 
enrollment in some of the elementary schools 
that their further continuance is uneconomical. 
This has been well illustrated in the city of 
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MR. LESTER K. ADE APPOINTED STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Lester K. Ade, formerly president of the State 
Normal School at New Haven, Conn., has been ap- 


pointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ade, a son of Pennsylvania and a product of 
its school system, was born in Trout Run, Lycoming 
County, and obtained his common-school education in 
the schools of that community. He attended the 
Muncy Normal School and the Commercial College 
at Williamsport. He was awarded the B. A. degree 
by Bucknell University in 1921, and the M. A. degree 
in 1924. In 1931, New York University gave him the 
M. A. degree, and in 1932 Yale University gave him a 
similar degree. In 1923, Mr. Ade became superin- 
tendent of schools in Muncy. In 1927, he was ap- 
pointed dean of the State Teachers’ College at West 
Chester, and in 1928 was made president of the State 
Normal School at New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Ade is the author of a number of educational 
publications, principally on the subject of teacher 
preparation in the United States. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New England Teacher-Preparation As- 
sociation, secretary of the Eastern States Association 
of Professional Schools for Teachers, and a life mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and the National Education Association. He is also 
active in the affairs of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 


New Haven, Conn., where in December, 1934, 
the board of education was reported as con- 
sidering the closing of several elementary 
schools. Usually, and in fact practically al- 
ways, such schools are old buildings, often very 
old, and in many cases their closing is almost 
clear gain, from whatever viewpoint con- 
sidered. However, the children who formerly 
attended them need seats in schools in other 
sections of the cities or in the suburbs, and the 
result has often been the construction of many 
small elementary-school buildings, some not 
strictly rural and yet not strictly urban, but 
partaking of some of the characteristics of 
each. Where these schools have been built 
within city limits by city boards of education, 
it has often been deemed advisable to limit 
them in number so far as possible, in order to 
save site, construction, and maintenance costs 
and in order to have a larger number of pupils 
necessary to the offering of a broad educational 
program. This has, however, involved questions 
oi transportation, with resulting expense. The 
prediction of population development has in 
the past two decades become a matter of most 
serious scientific study by  school-building 
specialists. Undoubtedly huge sums have been 
expended, which could have been put to better 
use had such problems been attacked more 
systematically in the past. 

Where the shift in residential population to 
the fringes of the city has taken children in 
large numbers outside the boundaries of the 
city school district, the result has often been 
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quite different. To illustrate, we might men- 
tion the case of Hamden, Conn., a suburb of 
New Haven, where recent population studies 
indicate that there has been a tremendous rate 
of increase in the population during the past 
two decades. Another example, quite different, 
is that of the smaller settlements near New 
Haven. The erection of new school buildings 
for elementary purposes in such areas is due 
partly to a more enlightened concept of ele- 
mentary education, and partly to a consolida- 
tion of district resources; but, to an important 
extent also it is due basically to the transfer 
into these areas of residence by people from 
the city near by. 


The Factor of School Consolidation 


The effects of important social trends in 
population on educational finance cannot be 
considered properly apart from the whole 
matter of school consolidation. Studies of the 
“rural mind,” so called, indicate the marked 
effect on rural group action of the influx of 
“foreign” (nonrural) elements. There is prob- 
ably no way of telling to what degree the spurt 
in recent years in the case of consolidation and 
centralization of schools has been due to the 
impact of fresh ideas and new people from 
“the city,” how much to improved transporta- 
tion facilities, and how much to direct financial 
stimuli. In New York State, no one who has 
studied the central school movement would 
assert that the last factor had not been of tre- 
mendous importance. 

Similarly, these population movements have 
had an important bearing on the question of 
the equalization both of educational opportuni- 
ty and of the burden of educational costs. The 
striking inequities now existing between urban 
community and urban community, rural dis- 
trict and rural district, and between state and 
state have an important meaning also in the 
nationalization of education. Such questions 
as, What would be the cost of extension to 
children of all states of an educational oppor- 
tunity as good as that enjoyed at present by 
the child of the average state?, have been in- 
vestigated by the National Education Associa- 
tion. To extend to all American children an 
educational opportunity comparable to that 
now offered by an economically favored state 
such as New York or California would cost 
much more. Even to bring the level of educa- 
tional opportunity of Negroes up to that of 
white children in most southern states would 
involve financial expenditures that, in certain 
states at least, would bring to a critical point 
the issue of federal aid. When these matters are 
considered along with the problems raised by 
population trends such as those having to do 
with the general mobility of the people, the 
tendencies toward urbanization of industry, 
and toward “suburbanization” of residence, the 
Federal Government’s projects for the transfer 
of whole populations from economically un- 
satisfactory rural areas, and the matter of 
immigration, etc., the important implications 
for school support are so potent as to need little 
discussion. 


Physical and Mental Health 


Turning from population trends to the 
closely allied matters of physical and mental 
health, we find reported various present trends 
which have clear meanings for school support. 
In fact, in their financial aspects, many of the 
organization problems in the field of public 
health are quite similar to those in public edu- 
cation. There is the matter, for example, of 
the size of the unit of administration. This 
problem has been particularly acute in both 
educatiog and health. In education, small 
school districts, with an amount of wealth in- 
adequate to serve as a broad enough tax base, 
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or with pupils so limited in number that in the 
nature of things, an enriched, broadened edu- 
cational offering is rather out of the question, 
have been and continue to be a source of deep 
concern. It is much the same in public health. 
Both health and education have sought the 
solution for this essentially financial problem 


through such remedies as unification of re- 


sources or, the shifting of the cost burden from 
the locality to the state. Against both health 
and education have been raised the cries of 
“paternalism.” The contest over socialized 
medicine, so called, resembles in many aspects 
the contest of a century ago over free schools. 
In education and health their financial ele- 
ments are their common ones. 

The county unit of school administration and 
support has been a frequently suggested and 
sometimes utilized solution for the difficulties 
mentioned. The county health unit, in recent 
years, has been receiving similar attention. In 
New York State, for example, experimental 
county health units have been under examina- 
tion for several years. 

There is no use concealing the existence also 
of a possible conflict between public health and 
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public education for shares of the govern- 
mental dollar. There are limitations, of course, 
to what the public as a public can, or will, 
spend on the various “services” of which edu- 
cation and health are but two. Opinions differ 
widely as to when those limits are likely to be 
reached. There has been much misleading pro- 
paganda put forth in the last few years by 
interests which consider that the limits have 
been reached and passed. That is by the way, 
however, and is apart from our immediate con- 
cern, which is with the obvious fact that if the 
public has a dollar to spend on public endeavor 
it cannot spend it on two different objects. 
Suppose it becomes necessary for a city to 
choose definitely between, let us say, these two 
types of outlay? What then? How far will we 
adherents of public education go when we 
must push our claims, not against those of the 
road contractors and the manufacturers of 
cement, but against the sponsors of the pre- 
natal clinic, the “baby clinic,” etc.? These 
questions are not so far-fetched as they may 
at first glance appear to be. In recent years, 
persons in the general public, annoyed, or 
(Continued on Page 68) 


Inexperienced 


Prospective Teacher 
J. S. Cleland’ 


“Have you had any experience?” says the 
kindly secretary of the board to the recently 
graduated and still hopeful applicant. “No? 
Well, then, I fear that we cannot consider 
your application. You see, we can secure an 
experienced teacher for this position, and it 
wouldn’t be reasonable to employ an inexperi- 
enced person when we can get an experienced 
one.” 

Isn’t it reasonable to employ an inexperi- 
enced person for a teaching position when an 
experienced teacher is available? Is this a rule 
of procedure upon which school officers may 
depend? No one would deny the importance 
of experience; wise men always give it first 
place in training value. Other things being 
equal, by all means choose the experienced 
candidate. But when other things are not 
equal? 

A capable, ambitious young man of sound 
scholarship, good training, finest character and 
personality is refused a position because he is 
inexperienced. How far should this policy be 
carried? How much experience does it take to 
make a dull, unambitious, colorless man or 
woman a better choice for a teaching position 
than is one who ranks high in every respect 
except experience? May it not be true that a 
record of long years of experience in an un- 
important position is a reasonable basis for 
suspecting that the holder of the position lacks 
the qualities which would enable him to rise? 
When a man of 50 is given a humble position 
in the schools in preference to a man of 20 
solely upon the basis that he has had 30 years 
of teaching experience, the young man is right 
in insisting that a man who after 30 years is 
still at the bottom of the ladder is so lacking 
in capacity and force that he is not a fit person 
to act as a leader of children. 


Are Beginners Altogether Inexperienced ? 


There is a sense in which there are no wholly 
inexperienced prospective teachers. The teach- 
er’s entry into his profession is not parallel to 
that of the beginner in any other occupation. 


1Professor of Education, 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois. 


The new teacher is in an environment to which 
he has been accustomed since childhood. Many 
years of his life have been spent in the school- 
room. To be sure, he is now playing a new role 
and a more difficult one than he heretofore 
played, but the scene is one in which he has 
had a part for many years. The new teacher 
is taking up work of which he already knows 
the routine and much of the purpose and 
plan. If he has had the training required for 
entry upon his profession and has the neces- 
sary qualities of character and personality, he 
should not be thought of as one entering a 
field in which methods and procedures are 
strange and all to be learned by experience. 
Even though we insist that the inexperience 
of the young men and women who return to 
the schools as teachers is not the same as the 
inexperience of those who go to work in an 
entirely new environment, we may turn for 
suggestions to the training methods of some of 
the well-established professions and the great 
corporations. As we all know, it is the accepted 
practice of the medical profession to insist that 
the graduates of the medical schools serve as 
internes under supervision in the hospitals for 
not less than a year. In return for their serv- 
ices during this apprenticeship period, these 
young doctors are given their maintenance and 
very little more. Similarly, graduates of the 
law schools are glad to serve in the law offices 
of successful firms for the sake of experience 
and a very small income. But it is the great 
industrial and financial corporations which 
have developed training policies that may best 
serve as models for the schools in their efforts 
to attract and train superior young men and 
women. When the chosen young men or women 
enter the employ of big business, they are 
placed at work under supervision and are 
moved from department to department in order 
that they may have a thorough understanding 
of the business in which it is supposed they 
will spend their lives. While in the apprentice- 
ship status, the young employees are paid 
barely enough for living expenses, but the small 
compensation does not deter ambitious men 
and women from understanding and appreciat- 
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ing that they are trained for an occupation 
which offers opportunity for use of talents, 
and for advancement, security, and reasonable 
rewards. 
A Suggested Policy 

We would be justified in urging that the 
schools, especially the larger and stronger 
schools, make it a policy to employ in each 
year a number of inexperienced young persons: 
as regular teachers. Aside from the fact, fre- 
quently commented upon, that it is unjust to 
force beginners into the rural and small-town 
schools where, because of the complexities of 
the problems, experienced teachers are espe- 
cially needed, the strong schools are losing 
the chance to select and train the best product 
of the colleges. To school officers who say, 
“We'll get the best ones anyhow, later on, 
after they have been tried out in the prov- 
inces,” it may be replied, “Many of the very 
best you will never get. They are lost to the 
schools; they have turned to occupations where 
superior quality is sought for and appreciated.” 

But if taking inexperienced persons as reg- 
ular teachers is too much to ask of the more 
fortunate schools, there is still a way by which 
they can have a part in attracting the superior 
young people of each year’s graduating classes. 
Could it not be made possible for our school 
officers to go to the graduating classes of our 


‘colleges and universities in competition with 


the representatives of the banks, stores, and 
manufacturers and to select some of the best 
young men and women for apprenticeship 
positions — interneships in our public-school 
system? These beginning teachers would be 
under close supervision and direction, but 
should bear considerable responsibility and 
should be in charge of instruction at least part 
of the time. Perhaps this is a procedure which 
will replace the not very satisfactory observa- 
tion and practice teaching now employed as 
part of the training process. There is available 
a very large number of superior young men and 
women ready to go into the public schools at 
incomes barely sufficient, or less than sufficient, 
to provide for maintenance, if they can but 
feel that the profession which they are enter- 
ing is one which will nurture and train them 
and give them an opportunity to move for- 


ward into a place of security, influence, and 
fair income. 


Avoiding a Bane of Public Service 


We are making progress in the endeavor to 
safeguard the occupation of teaching and to 
establish it in the status of a noble profession. 
Let us make high educational requirements 
for entrance to this vocation, including what- 
ever specific professional training is proved by 
experience to be valuable. Let us continue to do 
all that can be done to make this field one in 
which faithful, competent service is rewarded. 
Let us encourage long tenure in office and 
place a premium upon continuity in service; 
but in our effort to do this, let us be careful not 
to drive away vigor, ambition, and talent. 

Emphasis upon seniority, routine, opposition 
to the coming of new blood — these have al- 
ways been the bane of government service. 
Unless our schools make an attractive way of 
entry for talented and ambitious but inexperi- 
enced prospective teachers, the schools will 
become a refuge for those who have patience, 
a kind of plodding industry, and but few other 
virtues. Our plea is that our schools be on the 
lookout for superior young men and women, 
as the great industrial corporations now are, 
and that school boards and other school officers 
be willing to balance youth, ability, and per- 
sonality against length of service. Superior 
quality handicapped by inexperience may be 
worth more than ordinary quality no matter 
what the experience. 
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The Corporate Nature of School Districts 


Chapter XII of .the Third Yearbook of 
School Law" reveals the fact that numerous 
controversies pertaining to the creation and 
alteration of school districts reached the 
higher courts in 1934. This fact indicates that 
legislators and school officials would do well 
to consider more carefully the fundamental 
nature of school districts. Moreover, the insist- 
ent demand, everywhere, for a reorganization 
of governmental units, in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy, should be additional 
motivation for a serious study of the topic 
proposed for this article. 


Early Opinions 


The earliest recorded decision holding that 
a public school district in America is a cor- 
porate organization was the case of Johnson v. 
Dole,? in New Hampshire, in 1828. Complaint 
arose over the taking of property as a dis- 
tress for taxes assessed by School District No. 
4 in Enfield. The power of the district to levy 
and collect taxes was challenged on the ground 
that the district had not been legally created 
in conformity with the statutes. The statute of 
December 28, 1805, specified that “the several 
towns, etc., be empowered, at any legal meet- 
ing for that purpose, to divide into school dis- 
tricts and to define the limits thereof, etc.” 
It further specified that “the inhabitants of 
the several school districts whose limits are or 
shall be defined as aforesaid, qualified to vote 
in town affairs, be, and they hereby are em- 
powered, at any meeting called, etc., to raise 
money, etc.” 

In disposing of the question at issue, the 
court said: 

Until the limits are defined, it cannot be known who 
are liable to be taxed, or who is entitled to vote; there 
is, in fact, no legal district. School districts are quasi 
corporations with very limited powers, and until they 
are duly constituted, they have no power to act.3 

Not until 1843 do we find another supreme 
court undertaking to define the corporate 
powers of school districts. In that year the 
Supreme Court of Maine, in May, and the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, in December, had 
occasion to explain the implications arising 
from the corporate nature of school districts. 

In the Maine case,‘ it was held that the 
Statute 1821, c. 117, being the “act to provide 
for the education of youth,” made each school 
district a “body corporate.” It was further 
held that this was just as true of those dis- 
tricts existing de facto as of those created by 
a legal vote of the town; but the limits of such 
as were not already certain were to be defined 
by the town. The court, in construing the 
statute, said: 

... It may well be doubted whether the existence of 
a school district as a body corporate, capable of tak- 
ing and holding property, can be proved by parol 
evidence. ... Before that time (Act of 1821), there 
was no legislative declaration that they should be con- 
sidered as bodies corporate. It was provided by the 
seventh section of that act, that “each and every 
school district in this state is hereby made a body 
corporate.” This language is sufficiently comprehensive 
to embrace all districts, as well as those existing only de 
facto, as those created by a legal vote of the town. 
And it is not probable that it was the intention of the 
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legislature to make those only bodies corporate which 
could be proved to have had before that time a 
strictly legal existence. The action of the law was 
upon all actually existing districts, without regard 
to the manner in which they were brought into 
existence; and power was given to the towns to de- 
termine their number and define their limits. 


In the Illinois case of the same year,’ no 
mention was made of any necessity for local 
action in defining the boundaries. Here the 
court said: 


An incorporated township, for common school pur- 
poses, under the laws of Illinois, is a quasi public 
corporation; and the legislature has an unquestionable 
right to change, modify, enlarge, restrain or destroy 
such corporation and may exercise a superintending 
control over all its money and other property, secur- 
ing, however, as a matter of good faith, the effects 
of the corporation, for the use of those for whom 
they were donated or purchased. 


What is a Corporation? 


The wording of these early opinions regard- 
ing the nature of school districts presupposes 
a general understanding of what a corpora- 
tion is. 

There are three leading ideas in the defini- 
tion of a corporation. These ideas are: (1) A 
person. “A corporation is an artificial being 
invisible, intangible, and existing only in con- 
templation of law”;® (2) A collection of per- 
sons. A corporation aggregate is a “collection 
of many individuals united into one body, 
under a special denomination, having perpetual 
succession in an artificial form, and vested by 
the policy of the law with the capacity of act- 
ing in several respects as an individual”;* (3) 
A franchise. “A corporation is a franchise pos- 
sessed by one or more individuals, who subsist 
as a body politic, under a special denomination, 
and are vested by the policy of the law with 
the capacity of perpetual succession and of 
acting in several respects, however numerous 
the association may be, as a single individ- 
ual.” These are three basic conceptions grow- 
ing out of many centuries of struggle in the 
development of units of government. 


Historical Background 


In the earlier stages of human development, 
the existence of tribes, village communities, 
families, clans, and nations was recognized in 
such a way as to imply they were collective 
entities with corporate rights and duties. In 
the ancient Babylonian and Egyptian law, the 
Temple was personified, Churches, boroughs, 
and guilds, even in Anglo-Saxon times, were 
personified as owners of lands, franchises, and 
privileges, in a way different from the owner- 
ship of the individual persons who were mem- 
bers of the same. Bracton (about a.p. 1260) 
likened a corporation to a flock of sheep, which 
remains the same flock although particular 
sheep successively depart. By a.p. 1311, a 
borough was called a corps, a body. By the 
reign of Edward IV (1461-83) the term “cor- 
poration” had come into general use.® 

The ideas of perpetuity and personality 
had taken shape in Roman law as early as the 
end of the Samnite wars (282 B.c.), when 
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Rome had become a government of a city over 
cities throughout Italy. For a long time the 
property of the city was treated as a public 
matter, standing outside the domain of private 
law and commerce; but, during the Empire, 
it was brought within the range of private law, 
and the cities began to be treated as persons 
capable of having private as well as public 
rights and duties. Yet it took nearly a thou- 
sand years after the time of Justinian for these 
same ideas to be appropriated or worked out 
again by the English law.’ 

By the time of Edward I (1272-1307), 
English boroughs had acquired five character- 
istics: (1) the right of perpetual succession: 
(2) the power to sue and be sued as a whole 
and by the corporate name; (3) the power to 
hold lands; (4) thé right to use a common 
seal; and (5) the power of making by-laws. 
But the theory of their personality was not 
yet entirely worked out.'! 

The English conception of personality in a 
corporation was at first that of governmental 
officers. “Their lands, their goods are few, 
what they own is jurisdiction, governmental 
powers, and fiscal immunities”; in other words, 
they were “the owners of franchises.’ By the 
time of Edward IV (1461-83), it was con- 
sidered that in the grant of all franchises there 
is ‘‘a tacit condition annexed to them that an 
abuse forfeits them.’’* In the argument of the 
great quo warranto case against the city of 
London in 1692, it was said: 

A corporation is an artificial body, the ligaments of 
which body are the franchises which bind and unite 
all its members together; and the whole essence and 
frame of the corporation consist therein.14 

Some fifty years later, Comyn (about 1745), 
said, ‘A corporation is a franchise created by 
the king,” and the same thing was said by 
Blackstone in 1765. This theory was made the 
basis of Mr. Justice Washington’s opinion in 
the Dartmouth College case in 1819, wherein 
Chief Justice Marshall delivered the famous 
definition of a corporation: 

A corporation is an artifical being, invisible, intan- 
gible, and existing only in contemplation of law. Be- 
ing the mere creature of law, it possesses only those 
properties which the charter of its creation confers 
upon it, either expressly or as incidental to its very 
existence. These are such as are supposed best cal- 
culated to effect the object for which it was created. 
Among the most important are immortality, arid, if 
the expression may be allowed, individuality; proper- 
ties by which a perpetual succession of many persons 
are considered as the same, and may act as a single 
individual. They enable a corporation to manage its 
own affairs, and to hold property, without the per- 
plexing intricacies, the hazardous and endless neces- 
sity, of perpetual conveyances for the purpose of 
transmitting it from hand to hand. It is chiefly for 
the purpose of clothing bodies of men, in succession, 
with these qualities and capacities, that corporations 
were invented, and are in use. By these means, a per- 
petual succession of individuals are capable of acting, 


for the promotion of the particular object, like one 
immortal being.15 


Early Corporate Influences 


The organization of large corporations: in 
Europe had much to do with the early explor- 
ing and exploiting of America. Among the 





Sohm’s Institutes of Roman Law, Ledlie’s Translation (2d 
ed.), Chap. II. American Law and Procedure, Vol. VIII, p. 90. 

"Maitland, Constitutional History, p. 54; Pollock and Mait- 
land, History of English Law (2d ed.), p. 669. 

“American Law and Procedure, Vol. VIII, p. 93. 

7 bid. 

4McKechnie, Magna Carta, 
English Law, Vol. 1, p. 63. 

Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518 (1819). 
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corporations interested in such _ enterprises 
were: the Russian Company, dating from 
1566; the Eastland Company, 1579; the Tur- 
key Company, 1581; the East India Company, 
1600; the Plymouth Company, 1606; and the 
Hudson Bay Company, 1670.'¢ 

It is said that during colonial days there 
were but six corporations of American origin: 
(1) the New York Company “for settling a 
fishery in these parts,” chartered in 1675 by 
Governor Andros; (2) the Free Society of 
Traders in Pennsylvania, chartered in 1682 by 
William Penn; (3) the New London Society 
for Trade and Commerce, dating from 1732; 
(4) the Union Wharf Company in New 
Haven, 1760; (5) the Philadelphia Contrib- 
utership for Insuring Houses from Loss by 
Fire, 1768; and (6) the Proprietors of the 
Boston Pier, 1772. Before the formation of the 
United States Constitution there seems to have 
been only 21 business corporations formed in 
the United States. Before 1800, however, more 
than 200 corporate charters had been grant- 
ed.'* When the Dartmouth College case was 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in 1819, Justice Story, in his concurring opin- 
ion, expressed fear that corporations would 
soon be a menace by becoming so numerous 
and by gaining too great power. He, therefore, 
suggested that states should reserve in every 
charter granted the right of amendment and 
repeal.'® Such reservations are now usually 
made; also courts are now quite insistent that 
there shall be clear proof of actual existence of 
a contract with the state.’® 


Basic Conceptions Evolved by the 
Supreme Court 


Through a long series of important decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
several conceptions of the nature and the pow- 
ers of corporations have become as well estab- 
lished as if they were a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Some of these are as 
follows: (1) A corporation possesses immor- 
tality, as well as individuality.°° (2) A cor- 
poration is always incidental to an end; 

It is never the end for which other powers are 
exercised, but a means by which other powers are 
accomplished. No contributions are made to charity, 
for the sake of an incorporation, but a corporation 
is created to administer the charity; no seminary of 
learning is instituted, in order to be incorporated; 
but the corporate character is conferred to subserve 
the purpose of education.?1 
(3) A grant of corporate existence is to en- 
able incorporators to act, for certain designat- 
ed purposes, as individuals, and (4) the cor- 
poration, being the mere creation of local law, 
can have no legal existence beyond the limits 
of the sovereignty where created.2* (5) A 
charter of incorporation may promise exemp- 
tion from taxation: 

The power of legislation, and consequently of taxa- 
tion, operates on all the persons and property belong- 
ing to the body politic. . This vital power may 
be abused; but the Constitution of the United States 
was not intended to furnish the corrective for every 
abuse of power which may be committed by the state 
governments.?3 
(6) A corporation is not an individual within 
the meaning of the privileges and immunities 
clause of the United States Constitution; and 
hence (7) a state may attach special conditions 
to the admission of a foreign corporation, un- 
less engaged in interstate commerce.** (8) The 
rule, laid down in the Dartmouth College case, 
that the charter of a private corporation is a 
contract does not apply to a public corporation, 
such as a county” or a municipality: 


'©American Law and Procedure, Vol. VIII, p. 95. 

"] bid. 

'SNote 15, supra. 

Miller, Lectures on the Constitution, 393; Evans, Cases 
Constitutional Law (2d ed.), 451. 

**“Shown in Dartmouth College Case, note 15, supra. 


"McCulloch v. State of Maryland et al., 4 Wheat. 316 
(1819), 
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MR. ELLIOTT APPOINTED STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT FOR MICHIGAN 


Eugene B. Elliott, who was recently appointed 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michi- 
gan, is a native of Pontiac, and received his common- 
school education in the Pontiac schools. He is a 
graduate of Albion College, in the class of 1922, and 
was graduated from the Michigan State College in 
1924 with a B.S. degree. In 1926 he received the 
M.A. degree from the same institution. The Ph.D. 
degree was given by the University of Michigan in 
1933. 

Mr. Elliott has had an extensive educational career, 
having filled the positions of teacher, superintendent, 
research assistant, and director of research. As an 
author of various educational publications, he has 
contributed frequently to the Michigan Educational 
Journal and to state department bulletins. He is the 
author of a treatise entitled “The Supply and De- 
mand for Teachers in Michigan.” 

Mr. Elliott is a member of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and is active in the work of the Committee 
on State Aid of the Michigan Education Association. 


Institutions of the kind, whether called cities, towns, 
or counties, are the auxiliaries of the State in the im- 
portant business of municipal rule; but they can- 
not have the least pretension to sustain their privileges 
or their existence upon anything like a contract be- 
tween themselves and the legislature of the State, 
because there is not and cannot be any reciprocity 
of stipulation between the parties, and for the further 
reason that their objects and duties are utterly in- 
compatible with everything partaking of the nature 
of contract.26 


(9) Silence regarding a privilege or exemption 
of a corporation is negation, and doubt is fatal 
to the claim.?7 


Municipal Corporations and Quasi- 
Corporations 


Corporations are created for two entirely 
distinct purposes, and may accordingly be 
divided into two classes corresponding to the 
objects for which they exist. These two classes 
are called, respectively, private corporations 
and public corporations. Private corporations 
are formed for the purpose of conducting oper- 
ations which could be carried on by private 
natural persons, usually, though not always, 
for the purpose of financial profit to their 
members. Public corporations are formed 
solely for the purpose of assisting in the work 
of carrying on the government. A public cor- 
poration consists of a part of the people of a 


*2Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wallace 168, 181 (1868). 

*3Providence Bank v. Billings, 4 Peters 514 (1830). 

* Pembina Mining Co. v. Pennsylvania, 125 U. S. 181 
(1888); Orient Insurance Co. v. Daggs, 172 U. S. 557 (1899). 

*Laramie County v. Albany County, 92 U. S. 307 (1875); 
Englewood v. Denver and South Platte Ry., 248 U. S. 294 
(1919); Pawshuska Oil Company, 250 U. S. 394 (1919). 

*6Mount Pleasant v. Beckwith, 100 U. S. 514 (1880). 

21Fertilizing Company v. Hyde Park, 97 U. S. 659 (1878). 
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given state, residing within a given territorial 
district, who are by law organized into a cor- 
poration, that is, endowed with a legal person- 
ality, for the purpose of assisting in carrying on 
the government in that district. 

Municipal corporations. Very often the 
phrase “municipal corporations” is used to 
cover all classes of public corporations, both 
urban and rural. Such a usage, however, is in- 
accurate. More exact definition requires that 
the phrase be used in a much narrower sense, 
the term “municipal corporations” being re- 
stricted to apply only to urban public corpora- 
tions, that is cities and villages. 

Quasi-corporations. This term, or very often 
the term ‘“quasi-municipal corporations,” is 
used to designate rural corporations, or pub- 
lic corporations existing as merely convenient 
administrative divisions of the central govern- 
ment. The difference between this type of cor- 
poration and municipal corporations originates 
from the fact that the rural communities in 
England and in this country were originally, 
and to some extent today are, not endowed 
with legal personality; that is, they were not 
really corporations at all, but only convenient 
administrative divisions for the administration 
of the central government. As time has gone 
on, they have in many instances been endowed 
to a limited extent with a legal personality, 
and so have become “quasi-corporations.” On 
the other hand, the urban communities, as soon 
as they were organized as communities for aid- 
ing in the work of government, were granted 
by the crown of England charters which en- 
dowed them with a distinct legal personality; 
and the same practice has been followed by the 
state legislatures in America.”® 

In other words, the municipal corporation in 
America is an organization performing two 
theoretically distinct functions. It is both an 
organization for the satisfaction of purely local 
needs which exist because of the density of 
population in the incorporated area, and also 
an organ of the central state administration, 
acting as an agent of the state for the admin- 
istration of the state laws. 

On the other hand, quasi-corporations were 
originally regarded simply as administrative 
divisions of the colony, later the state, and 
were not thought of as having any peculiarly 
local functions of their own to discharge. To- 
day these governmental units, in nearly all the 
jurisdictions, are legally corporations, though 
possessing rather limited powers. Their his- 
torical development, though, has left very 
definite traces upon the law governing them. 

No small amount of the confusion and ap- 
parent discrepancy of court decisions regarding 
school districts disappears if we keep in mind 
the differences which existed in different parts 
of the American colonies with respect to the or- 
ganization of rural government. In New Eng- 
land the chief unit of rural government was 
the township (town), the county being rela- 
tively unimportant. In the southern part of the 
country, however, the settlements were made 
by persons who had received large grants of 
land from the English crown, the geographical 
conditions favored the development of large 
landed estates, and the Indians were not so 
hostile as in the north. The result was that in 
the south the county organization became of 
more importance than the township. In the 
middle and western states the prevailing type 
of rural organization, township or county, de- 
pended upon both local conditions and the in- 
fluence of the section from which the settlers 
had come. In a few of these states the em- 
phasis between township and county was about 
equal.”® 





284merican Law and Procedure, Vol. IX, pp. 4, 5. 
*"Ibid., pp. 9-13. : 
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Are School Districts Municipal 
Corporations P 


There are numerous court decisions, from 
nearly all of the different states, holding that 
school districts are corporations. The courts are 
not in agreement, however, as to the exact 
nature of these corporations. Tables II, III, 
and IV present a rather definite picture of the 
most essential interpretations of their corporate 
characteristics. 


TABLE I2 + SCHOOL DISTRICTS AS MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
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From Table II it is apparent that, in deci- 
sions from five different states, school districts 
have been designated as municipal corpora- 
tions, while in decisions from 10 states, they 
have been declared not to be municipal cor- 
porations, and in decisions from 17 states they 
have been held to be municipal corporations in 
some respects although not necessarily so in 
other respects. This confusion is intensified by 
the fact that some of the states, as Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, present cases placing 
them in each of the four categories of Table 
II. Moreover, in the State of New Mexico it 
has recently been held that rural school dis- 
tricts are not municipal in any sense, quasi or 
otherwise.*° 

Fortunately, much of the confusion vanishes 
when the cases are more minutely analyzed. 
Into each case must be read a great deal of 
local color, arising from conditions pertaining 
to density or sparsity of population, identical 
or overlapping boundary lines, priority of city 
charter, general legislation regulating building 
codes, municipal improvements, debt limits, 
and various welfare measures, and legislation 
regarding other matters included by implica- 
tion within the provisions of statutes hastily 
and often carelessly drafted. Moreover, since 
every public corporation is a creation of the 
state legislature, its nature, in any given state, 
may be frequently changed. 

To be specific, when one examines the de- 
cisions in which school districts have been held 
to be municipal corporations, it becomes ap- 
parent that such interpretations apply to very 
definite provisions, as shown in the following 
summary: 


“Thrall et al. v. Grant County Board of Education et al. 
(N. M.), 33 Pp. (2d) 908 (1934). 
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School Districts Held to be Municipal 
Corporations 


A. Within the meaning of a constitutional pro- 
vision: 
1. That a “municipality” may not incur debt 
in excess of the year’s revenue;?! 
2. That controls local or special legislation in- 
corporating “municipal corporations ;’32 
3. That requires a vote of the qualified electors 


of a “municipal corporation” before leaving 
a tax;33 


4. That specifies that the school fund may be 

invested in “municipal” bonds;34 
B. Within the meaning of a statute: 

1. That gives a mechanic’s lien on the public 
property of any “municipality” ;35 

2. That authorizes the issuing of bonds by “mu- 
nicipal” corporations ;36 

3. That exempts “municipal corporations” from 


liability for the negligence of their agents and 
servants ;37 


4. That sets up requirements regarding an 8-hour 
law ;38 


5. That makes provisions regarding “municipal” 
improvements ;39 


6. That requires “municipal corporations” to 
require bonds from contractors.40 

Naturally, in each of these cases, the court 
looked to the constitution and the statutes for 
the data on which to base an opinion. It would 
seem that, in each of these ten instances, the 
constitution and the statutes were silent as to 
whether the provision was intended to include 
school districts. It would also appear that the 
court was not called upon to determine whether 
in all respects school districts should be con- 
sidered municipal corporations. 

The full significance of these cases is more 
easily seen when set in contrast with the deci- 
sions in which the courts have declared that 
school districts are not to be considered mu- 
nicipal corporations. The following summary 
presents typical cases of this type: 


School Districts Held Not to be Municipal 
Corporations 


A. Within the meaning of an act specifying: 

1. That the county treasurer shall pay over part 
of the tax on saloons to the “municipality” 
in which the business is conducted ;?1! 

2. That any elector of a “municipal corporation” 
may bring suit if aggrieved ;42 

3. That “city officers’ may be removed by the 
common council;4% 

4. That territory, formerly rural, becomes part 
of an incorporated village, act of incorpora- 
tion not specifying that control of the schools 
is to pass under the municipal corporation.*+ 


Corporate Powers of School Districts 


Usually the courts have not undertaken the 
task of listing the powers properly belonging 
to school districts. It is possible, though, from 
specific pronouncements in various decisions, 
to name five powers said to be inherent in the 
corporate nature of these governmental units. 
Table III presents such a list. 


TABLE III + CORPORATE POWERS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Corporate Powers Enumerated in Court Decisions 





Brown v. Newport Board of Education, 108 Ky. 783. 
®Board of Education v. Board of Education, 76 N. Y. App. 
Div. 355. 

Smith v. Robersonville Graded School, 141 N. C. 143. 

“State v. Grimes, 7 Wash. 270. 

“Spalding Lumber Co. v. Brown, 171 Ill. 487; Same as to sub- 
contractor’s lien, State v. Troth, 34 N. J. L. 379, 386; Public 
Instruction Com’rs. v. Fell, 52 N. J. Eq. 689, 691. 

%Curry v. Sioux City District Township, 62 lowa 102. 

3'W hitehead v. Detroit Board of Education, 139 Mich. 490. 

‘State v. Wilson, 65 Kan. 237. 

"Public Instruction Com’rs. v. Fell, 52 N. J. Eq. 689; 156 
Cal. 416. 

“Maxon v. Spokane Co. Sch. Dist. No. 34, 5 Wash. 142. 

“Sheridan Dist. Township v. Frohm, 102 Iowa 5. 

“Freeland v. Stillman, 49 Kan. 197. 

*8People v. Port Huron Board of Education, 39 Mich. 635; 
Board of Education v. Detroit, 30 Mich. 505. 

“Board of Education v. Board of Education, 41 Ohio St. 

680; State v. Woljrom, 25 Wis. 468. 
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There are, no doubt, two reasons why the 
courts have not more frequently discussed the 
various items which make up the corporate 
powers of school districts. One of the reasons 
is the tacit assumption that these powers are 
well defined by common law, and the other 
reason is that the statutes of the several states 
present them in rather elaborate detail for the 
several types or classifications of districts with- 
in their jurisdiction. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note how specifically the items 
of Table III are named in the recent New 
Mexico decision previously referred to:* 


Rural school districts in New Mexico, whether 
ordinary or consolidated, are not municipal corpora- 
tions in any sense, quasi or otherwise. 

. . . Prior to 1917 the rural school district, within 
its limited sphere, possessed a considerable degree of 
autonomy. It was a body corporate, empowered to 
sue and be sued, to contract and hold property re- 
quired for school purposes (Code 1915, sec. 4844). 
Its board, having all the powers and privileges of a 
board of education (ibid., sec. 4873), possessed “the 
usual powers of a corporation for public purposes,” 
(ibid., sec. 4878). 

In 1917 there commenced a process of centraliza- 
tion, completed in 1923 by adoption of the School 
Code (Laws 1917, c. 105; Laws 1923, c. 148). The 
new and present state policy leaves little of the old 
self-governing, self-supporting district. The more im- 
portant matters formerly under the control of the 
district itself and of the governing board are now in 
the hands of the county board of education. The 
latter has been endowed with corporate powers (1929 
Comp. St., secs. 120-801). At the same time the local 
boards have lost theirs. (Lost power to hold proper- 
ty in 1917; power to contract, to sue and to be sued, 
and their express recognition as corporations with 
repeal of Laws of 1917 by Laws 1923, c. 148, sec. 
1431.) 

(Now) it (the local district) is a mere ter- 
ritorial subdivision of the county or of the state, sub- 
sisting as a convenience in the administration of educa- 
tional affairs, and lacking every characteristic of a 
corporation. 


Restrictions on Corporate Powers 


The courts are more outspoken regarding the 
restrictions applicable to the powers of school 
districts. The restrictions most commonly dis- 


cussed in court decisions are listed in Table 
IV. 


TABLE IV ~- RESTRICTIONS ON CORPORATE POWERS 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Restrictions Brumerated in Court Decisions 
Sot Organized Have Only Such | Are but Agents [Have Only Such 
for Profit but | Limited Powers | of the State Powers as Con- 
Solely for Pub- | as this Obdject- | for Convenience |ferred rese- 
lic Benefit ive Requires in Administer- jly or by Neces- 
ing Schools Implication 
85 Conn 235 
122 Mase 344 
27 635 


65 W.va 765 
199 U. 3.233 



















From all these facts it is obvious that one 
must look to the constitution and the statutes 
of any given state in order to determine how 
large a measure of power has been conferred 
on school districts. In general, it may be said 
that they are corporations of the most limited 
power known to the law.*® They are merely 
governmental subdivisions or agents of the 
state,*” or county,** and frequently in matters 
of great importance are to be regarded as sub- 
ordinate to some truly municipal corporation.*® 
All who deal with them are charged with notice 
of the scope of their authority.*° 

The line of reasoning supporting this sub- 
ordinization of school district powers is quite 


(Continued on Page 58) 


*See note 30, supra. 

‘6Dillon, John F. Commentaries on the Law of Municipal 
Corporations (5th ed.) in 5 vols. Vol. I, secs. 36 ff. Boston. 
Little, Brown, and Co. 1911. See also 166 Calif. 7. 

*tAttorney-General v. Lowrey, 199 U. S. 233 (1905). See 


also 56 Ark. 148; 142 Ind. 27; 175 Mich. 438; and note 30, 
supra. 


*8See note 45, supra. 

*See Table II, also notes 31-40, supra; and National Water 
Works Co. v. School District No. 7, 48 Fed. 523 (1882). 

“Hughes v. Ewing, 93 Calif. 551; see also 88 Mich. 334; 


18 N. D. 616; 28 Okla. 293; 42 W. Va. 170; 112 Wis. 354. 





Fresh Atrocities at the High School 


New Doctrine for Monroe—IX 
Brooke W. Hills 


SomE GrEAT Guys . . . AND OTHERS 


If it is all the same to you, Old-Timer, we shall now take the liberty 
of turning back a few pages in this narrative, and refer to one of those 
peculiar remarks of our Smith B. Hamilton which led Mr. Short and 
others of his own ilk to classify this new superintendent as “mysterious.” 

We have in mind Mr. Hamilton’s comment as he observed the usual 
lockstep assembly his first morning at Monroe High School. 

“What a break!” 

It’s been a long time since you and I sat together in Junior Logic, 
my dear fellow, and most likely we’ve forgotten a lot we thought we 
had learned in those days of theory. Parenthetically, I hope so! But 
possibly between us we can work out a syllogism, or whatever they 
use to call it, that will help clear up some of these mysteries. Look 
over my shoulder as we go along, and check up. 

Let’s start with the assumption that there are two types of school 
administrators. 

The first group reasons about as follows: 

A. All human beings do their best work when happy in their work 

and its surroundings. 

B. All opinions to the contrary, children are human beings. 

C. Therefore, children should be given a chance to enjoy their 
school and their school environment, if they may reasonably be 
expected to do their best work. 

Well, now, what do you think of this reasoning? Personally, we pre- 
fer to string along with the group which believes in this conclusion. 
We notice with interest that Mr. Smith B. Hamilton is right up in the 
same line of march, in this respect, at least. 

So much for the first type of school administrator. We'll now turn 
to the other. 

We find it rather difficult to set up any formal reasoning for, or of, 
this particular breed. Maybe the clearest exposition we may use in 
classifying this group is to relate a very short — and true — incident 
which came to our attention awhile ago. 

It was during a conversation with a disgusted teacher who was en- 
tirely willing to leave what appeared to be a good position to take 
another at a slightly lower salary. When he was pressed for an explana- 
tion, we were finally rewarded with the abrupt exclamation, 

“It may cost me this job with you, but here goes! You ask what 
kind of man our superintendent is. All right, then, I’m going to tell you 
something. He’s a great guy outside of school, but in school 
Jumping Judas!” 

This highly expressive description may or may not have jeopardized 
this candidate’s chances with us, but did most emphatically clear up a 
few dark corners in his own situation . . . and does size up a few 
other educational saints in Zion — other than you and I, of course! 

Now, if you don’t approve of Mr. Hamilton, or if you are still hesi- 
tating a little in rendering your own decision about the merits of his 
own psychology, at the risk of being the least bit impertinent, we want 
to ask you just one question: What kind of a guy are you, yourself? 

What do children say after they have left one of those private 
sessions with you in your office? 

“Strict but square?” 

Or, . . . “Oh, my gosh!” 

What do your teachers really think of you? What extremely private 
remarks are passed in the men teachers’ room after your regular every- 
other-week faculty meeting? 

We'll not wait for an answer . . . but, think it over a bit when you 
get around to it. . .. What kind of a guy are you? 

And now to get back to our Mr. Hamilton. When we consider his in- 
tense belief in children, when we analyze his democratic ideas of dis- 
cipline, it is not very difficult to understand his mysterious remark, 
“What a break!” There was nothing mysterious about him in this 
respect, save to those who believed in the cold formality which has so 
long characterized the schools of Monroe, and the high school in partic- 
ular. Hamilton eagerly seized this opportunity to humanize the place; 
to him, anxious indeed to improve a situation that needed improve- 
ment, this necessary change was a “break” and nothing else. In these 
changes of policy he was ably assisted and abetted by the newestcomer 
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to the payroll, young Mr. Peter Barron, who was rapidly giving every 
indication of becoming a second edition of Hamilton himself. Between 
them, and with the help of a rapidly growing list of other teachers, 
they were responsible for a number of unusual happenings within those 
classic halls which still echoed the dreary tread of marching feet. 

That the children bore up nobly under the presence of a great guy 
in the school; that these same youngsters were beginning to make it 
plainly evident they actually liked to go to school, previously an un- 
heard-of and unbelievable state of affairs — these, and other equally 
inexplicable symptoms greatly confused the members of the Old Guard. 
Needless to say, these ventures of Mr. Smith B. Hamilton and his 
faithful shadow, the smiling Mr. Peter Barron, were a matter of 
alarmed concern to those advocates of the good old days in Monroe, 
when a body could give a young ’un what he needed, and there weren’t 
any of these nosey supervisors around to pester a body. 

Yes, indeed, there were some of “the most awful goings-on you ever 
saw” up there at the high school. Day by day this deplorable state of 
affairs brought greater and greater anguish to those sterling patriots who 
were ready to answer the Monroe call to duty, and quietly getting 
ready to sacrifice themselves, if need be, on the educational altars of 
their town beautiful, by running for the school board at the next elec- 
tion. Conspicuous among these mourners for the days that were was 
the somewhat subdued-for-the-present Mr. Short, whose yet unchanged 
map bore every indication of the grief he felt when he considered how 
these children’s lives were being spent. 

Let us turn again to some of the unofficial records of those nightly 
gatherings of the boys down at the firehouse, and behold yet again the 


infamous Smith B. Hamilton in one of his characteristic attempts to 
implant a new doctrine in Monroe. 


FRESH ATROCITIES AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 


“Well,” as Mr. Tyrone observed from his seat of honor in the second- 
story clubroom of the South Monroe Hook and Ladder Company. “Well, 
I thought I had seen about everything a man could see in 25 years of 
faithful and devoted service in one place; but today’s doings up at that 
high school just about beat anything I ever heard of in all my life. It’s 
a wonder there’s anything left of the place in spite of all I can do to 
keep the school together and going good.” 

“Some more reckless spending of us taxpayers’ money?” queried one 
eager listener with an approving giance at Mr. Short, who was again 
daring to venture forth o’ nights. 

“Worse than that, a thousand times worse,” solemnly replied the 
scholarly Mr. Tyrone. “Mere money can be replaced, some time; but the 
souls of innocent children, never! Honest, you'll hardly believe it, but 
here’s a note that was sent all through the school this morning.” And 
from his pocket he produced a mimeographed sheet of paper. 

“You see, I can prove every word I say,” he continued. “Just listen 
to this.” 

And into the shocked ears of his attentive audience was orally dumped 
the latest outrage perpetrated on Monrovian youth: 


Please Read Aloud in Your Home Room. 


If there are any boys in school who feel they can spare the time to come 
to a special assembly today noon, after eating the provisions provided for 
their mid-day meal, such boys may be interested in listening to a short 
address entitled, “Why I Learned to Box and Wrestle,” to be given by 
Mr. Edward P. Endleton, late of Yarvard and Butler Law School. Mr. 
Endleton happens to be in town today, preliminary to his trip abroad to 
represent the United States in the Olympic Games, and has kindly con- 


sented to give this talk to any boys interested, together with appropriate 
illustrations of his remarks. 


(Signed) Smith B. Hamilton. 


Mr. Tyrone folded up the paper, and placing it carefully in his pocket 
looked triumphantly at the amazed faces of his audience. 

“Well, I'll... be . . . darned!” said Mr. Short, as he answered 
for the room. “Getting in a bunch of trusting children to listen to a plug- 
ugly tell how to lick people. Do you actually mean to tell us he went 
ahead with this outrage?” 

“That’s exactly what I do mean,” went on Tyrone. “Just exactly, 
hard as it is to believe. And that isn’t the worst of it. When the girls 
heard about what was going to happen, they all wanted to pile in, too; 
and Hamilton told a whole roomful of them, and I heard him say it, 
myself, that he didn’t think this assembly was going to be a fit and 
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proper place for young ladies in view of the possibilities of scenes of 
dreadful carnage and destruction of life and limb that might happen. 
Girls wouldn’t be allowed; but the next time a good croquet player 
showed up, he said, he would bear them in mind and put on a special 
assembly for their benefit. And, of course, this made the boys all the 
crazier to come.” 

“Well, I suppose a lot of parents didn’t let them go back after lunch, 
did they?” queried a lantern-jawed individual rejoicing in the name of 
Tibbs. 

“Didn’t?” snorted Tyrone. “A fat lot they had to say about it! The 
very second school closed, every boy made a bee line for the auditorium 
just as tight as he could jump, and every man teacher in the place, not 
forgetting this newest bargain, the wonderful Peter Barron. I don’t be- 
lieve a single kid went home this noon. I know that secretary of his who 
thinks she is so darned smart was answering the telephone lickety-split 
right up to one o’clock.” 

“Did they wreck the room?” hopefully inquired Mr. Short, perking 
up a little at the possibilities. 

“No, they didn’t, for a wonder,” replied Tyrone. “I don’t know what’s 
getting into these kids with all these opportunities for getting into 
scrapes placed right in their hands. I guess they were too blamed busy 
a’looking on to think of it. After they all got in, along comes Hamilton 
with a great big strapping fellow with a pair of hands as big as hams, 
all dressed up fit to kill. Then this would-be principal gets up and makes 
a speech himself, and says the school is much obliged to this fellow 
Barron for getting one of his college friends to visit Monroe, and then 
he introduces this escaped thug who’d been one of Barron’s pals, and 
then Endleton gets up on his own hind legs, and goes on at a great rate 
all about why he learned to fight. I never saw such a deceitful, plausible 
fellow. He told those boys that every man should be able to box and 
wrestle, so he can take care of himself and learn to co-ordinate his 
muscles, and all that sort of rot. Of course, too, just as an alibi for being 
around, he does a little preaching, and says that nobody should ever be 
a bully; and that boys who have learned to take care of themselves have 
found out their own strength, and can take care of other folks, if nec- 
essary.” 

“More likely learn they’re strong enough and practiced up enough to 
knock honest folks down a flight of cellar stairs,’ commented the un- 
forgetful Mr. Short. 

“Just what I was going to say myself; any fool can see that quick 
enough. And then he ups and tells them that almost all these professional 
wrestlers are highly educated men, and says this fellow anne, or 
something like that, can speak seven languages.” 

“Probably learned them in jail!” indignantly interrupted Mr. Atkins. 

“Probably,” agreed Mr. Tyrone. “And then this Endleton winds up 
by saying he supposes the boys would like to see some of the holds 
they use in wrestling, and, of course, they said they would. So, he says 
he has got to have somebody to illustrate on, and all the boys hollered, 
‘Mr. Hamilton.’ 

“T wouldn’t have been surprised if Hamilton would have done it, for it 
sounds just like him; but, instead, he gets up and makes another little 
speech, and tries to be funny, and says he doesn’t want to injure the 
chances of the United States in the Olympic Games, and to pick out 
somebody else. 

“So the kids yelled, ‘Take Jake Shoemaker!’ ” 

“Tsn’t that Shoemaker the big bruiser you had so much trouble with 
last year?” queried the intrigued Mr. Short. 

“That’s the very fellow,” was the reply. “Why, ever since two years 
ago he got on the all-state football team, or whatever you call it, I’ve 
just had my hands full with him, and it’s been about a million times 
worse this fall, for he and Hamilton get along just like that. If Hamilton 
knows what’s good for him, he won’t trust this toughnut too much. Why, 
just the other day this fellow winked at Hamilton on the way up the 
hall, and if you'll believe it, our newest educational leader just waved 
his hand and smiled. Think of that! 

“So they h’isted Jake up over the footlights, and Endleton keeps 
right on a’talking, never missing a word, and keeps pulling Shoemaker 
around like this and like that, and I knew something was going to 
happen sure, and I was right. For while this imported gorilla was stand- 
ing there a’gassing away about some Japanese wrestlers he’d seen out 
west, and never even looking at Jake, I noticed that great, big, thick 
arm of our own best candidate for the reformatory creeping up toward 
Endleton’s neck. I saw a queer look come on Hamilton’s face, and he 
sort o’moved in his chair as if he was going to yell to look out; but the 
next second, quicker than a wink, there was Jake Shoemaker standing 
on his head and Endleton holding him by the legs, still never even look- 
ing at him, and talking all the while, and the money and watch and 
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fountain pen and everything else soos about Jake just a’raining down 
on the platform.” ‘ 

Mr. Tyron stopped for breath. 

““Let’s hear the rest of it,” grimly observed Mr. Short. 

“Well, for a second you could have heard a pin drop among the boys,” 
continued Mr. Tyrone. “The next thing you knew, they let out a whoop 
you could have heard a mile away, and just clapped and stormed — 
why it was the most disgusting exhibition I ever saw in a respectable 
school. And then Endleton pretends to be surprised, and turns and 
looks at Jake, still a’holding him by the legs, and says kind of soft like, 

“Why, upon my word! How did this ever happen?’ And he gives 
his own hands a flip, and there is Jake on his feet again, and bending 
over and trying to pick up his money and the rest of his stuff, and every 
kid just about dying laughing. Then Endleton tells Jake that’s all, and 
finishes up by saying to the boys, 

‘““*The most practical Latin I ever learned at Yarvard was the famous 
words, Semper Paratus,’ and shakes hands with jake, and Hamilton 
gets up and says, 

‘“**This assembly is ended.’ And out they go, and the rest of the tide 
blamed afternoon, all the boys want to talk about is what a wonderful 
assembly they’ve had, and what a real guy this fellow Hamilton is, and 
about a hundred of them come around and try to find out how to get into 
Yarvard; and on top of this, Barron tells them to look up the history of 
the Olympic Games for the next day’s lesson, and he didn’t need to do 
this because every one of those little devils was already trying to get 
some more of this kind of history, already. What a school!” 

And with a sigh, the scholarly Mr. Tyrone concluded his melancholy 
tale. 

After a period of respectful silence suitable to such an occasion, 

‘“‘Now what does this here ‘Semper Paratus’ mean?” queried one of 
the gallant fire-laddies, turning to Mr. Tyrone. 

“Of course, I don’t teach Latin, and a man don’t need to waste his 
time on this subject to get all the culture he needs,” answered that 
gentleman. “But, anyone, almost, can remember from history that this 
is what John Wilkes Booth called out after he shot Lincoln and jumped 
down on the stage.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” observed another. “Probably meant Jake was 
lucky to get off without being shot himself, for trying to slip it over on 
that Endleton.” 

After further appropriate discussion, the conference adjourned for the 
evening, shaking their heads and dismally wondering what might be 
done to head off any more pedagogical atrocities originating in the mind 
of the ‘mysterious Mr. Hamilton. 

But quite a number of other people, when they had heard the story 

as broadcast by the boys over the supper table that night, for some un- 
accountable reason seemed to think the day’s exhibition might have 
some real merit, after all. Said one mother down in the west end later 
on in the evening, 

“T hope the assembly was not as rough as it sounds. That Mr. Hamil- 
ton seems like such a nice man. I guess he must have been very much 
surprised when he saw what happened.” 

“Surprised is right!’ grunted her husband. “A few more surprises like 
this is going to put Hamilton in right with every man in town, if that 
kind of a surprise has the same reaction at other people’s houses.” 

And he pointed out his own son, busily engaged in spading up a new 
flower-bed in the side lawn, stopping every now and then in his self- 
imposed task to feel his muscles, in the attempt to see if some of the 
training methods advocated by Mr. Endleton in his discourse that noon 
were beginning to take effect. 

Said another, “Something like that assembly’s a good thing in a school 
once in a while; Gosh! I’d like to have been at that assembly myself!”’ 

It is extremely doubtful, however, if Mr. Short would have echoed 
the sentiments just expressed. To him it appeared that Monroe was very 
rapidly becoming a dangerous place in which to live. Particularly for 
those who wished to live in peace, except when they, themselves, might 
want to start something. . . . Tenderly he rubbed his yet unmarred 
facial contours, his mind yet full of recent memories of a warlike well- 
digger from Irish Hill. Bad enough to have one’s map put in jeopardy; 
far worse to face a human gorilla who was being sent abroad to pull 
the legs right off somebody, just as like as not. . . . Several times, 
pencil poised in hand, he looked longingly at the pad before him. Sigh- 
ing, he laid it down on the desk. . . . This terrible Endleton might still 
be in town. One never could tell, and if he made any reference to the 
day’s doings in the paper, it would be just like Hamilton to bring this 
man-mountain around for a call... . . By the way, who is this Peter 
Barron that Hamilton’s just signed up? Might be worth looking into 
this fellow’s record. . . . (To be continued) 


A Plan for State Equalization of Capital Outlays 
for Public School Buildings 


The financing of school buildings has 
presented a grave problem for years, especially 
during the economic depression of 1929-1935. 
Inequalities in taxable wealth in the school 
districts of states have been such that while 
a few could amply finance their buildings, 
large numbers of districts could hardly pro- 
vide even minimum adequate buildings. For 
example, out of 1,208 one-room elementary 
districts in California, 34 per cent recently 
have been unable to finance even a minimum 
$5,000 building. Students of school finance 
have been aware of this situation, and a review 
of authoritative opinion indicates a very de- 
cided belief that state aid for capital outlays 
on an equalized basis is urgently needed if 
the ideal of “equality of educational oppor- 
tunity” is to be actually realized. 

As a result of the researches of Paul R. 
Mort, many states are now assisting in the 
financing of local current expense programs in 
accordance with the principles of equalization. 
By state equalization of education is meant 
the distribution by the state, among the school 
districts of the state, of school funds derived 
from the state at large, in such a manner that 
a defined minimum educational program will 
be:guaranteed to every child, and the tax load 
for the support of the program will be borne 
equally by all the taxable wealth of the state. 

Inasmuch as many states are guaranteeing 
children today at least a minimum educational 
opportunity through various forms of state 
aid, there is no good reason why they should 
not also guarantee that the instruction be 
offered in buildings that conform educationally 
and structurally to certain minimum stand- 
ards. Certainly there is no difference in prin- 
ciple in state support for a program of erect- 
ing adequate schoolhousing and in the princi- 
ple of state support for a minimum educational 
program. 

To date, however, no studies have appeared 
in which principles of equalization have been 
successfully applied to the financing of school 
district capital outlays. The study reported 
here, suggests a technique of equalization by 
which (1) the tax load for financing capital 
outlays in school districts can be equalized, 
and hence, (2) minimum adequate school- 
housing can be provided in every school dis- 
trict. 


Major Principles and Procedures 


The major principles for a plan of state aid 
for school building construction are based on 
the fact that education is a state function, 
the state should assume. the responsibility for 
(1) defining minimum school-building stand- 
ards, (2) setting up a plan involving dual 
participation by both state and district where- 
by financial support can be provided to guar- 
antee minimum adequate buildings, (3) equal- 
izing the tax load for financing minimum es- 
sential building programs, and (4) encourag- 
ing districts to exceed the state’s own minimum 
defined building if possible. An analysis of 
present state practices shows them to be en- 
tirely inadequate in terms of these principles. 

A plan of equalization embodying these 
major principles requires the following pro- 
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cedures: (1) the determination of a minimum 
unit of schoolhousing need, (2) the develop- 
ment of a measure of minimum schoolhousing 
need, (3) the determination of a standard cost 
for the minimum housing unit for purposes of 
state participation in the financing of district 
capital requirements, (4) the determination 
of the relative ability of school districts to 
finance their capital outlays, (5) the develop- 
ment of a way of adjusting capital outlay ex- 
penditures to an annual expense basis, (6) the 
development of measures of uniform effort to 
be required of all districts as a test of eligibil- 
ity in order to participate in an equalization 
plan, (7) the determination of a practical 
point of equalization, those districts below 
which would be entitled to receive state aid, 
(8) the development of a technique for de- 
termining the relative extent to which state 
and district would participate in the financing 
of such districts’ minimum capital needs. 


Major Elements in the Development of 
the Technique 


The measurement of schoolhousing need. A 
building is composed of a number of instruc- 
tional units known as classrooms, along with 
corridors, stairways, administrative officers, 
sanitary facilities, heating and _ ventilating 
equipment, and the like. When each classroom 
carries its proportionate share of the cost of 
these elements, it becomes a standard unit of 
school building need and is denominated a 
“housing unit.” This unit is then defined as 
that classroom with its appurtenances which 
(1) is adequate to meet the needs of a min- 
imum educational program, (2) is structurally 
safe and sound, (3) is sanitary and health- 
ful, (4) meets all minimum school-building 
code requirements of the state, and (5) pro- 
vides working capacity for an instructional 
group of a specified size. 

A district’s housing need can be expressed 
as a certain number of “housing units.” For 
California it was found that 35 pupils per 
housing unit are a reasonable pupil-room ratio 
for purposes of state aid. Hence a district’s 
complete plant replacement need can be deter- 
mined by dividing its average daily attendance 
by the standard ratio of 35 pupils per housing 
unit. 

The standard cost of the unit of housing 
need. The standard cost per unit of need is the 
amount of money that is required on the aver- 
age to construct a housing unit, whether it be 
a complete one-unit building or part of a larger 
building, where such a unit carries its propor- 
tionate share of the cost of all the other ele- 
ments of the building. (A study of recent costs 
has shown that a standard cost of $5,000 per 
housing unit is on the average a minimum 
defensible figure to form a basis for state aid 
in California at present.) 

Due to the fact that it is impossible to 
equalize capital outlays unless they can be 
made an annual charge, the amortized cost of 
a housing unit was used in order that capital 
outlays might be reduced to an annual expense 
basis. If the total bonded cost of a $5,000 
minimum housing unit is amortized for a 25- 
year period at 5 per cent interest with ap- 
proximately equal annual payments over the 
entire period, the annual payments will be ap- 
proximately $355 per $5,000 unit. 
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Ability to Pay and Equalization 


Measures of ability and effort. The amount 
of true taxable wealth in a school district is an 
index of its ability to support schools. The 
ability of a district to finance its building re- 
quirements is the amount of true taxable 
wealth back of each unit of schoolhousing that 
a full plant replacement would demand. Hence, 
dividing a district’s true wealth by its number 
of housing units of full plant-replacement need 
will give the taxable wealth behind each unit 
of need. (The,,true wealth of each of the 2,449 
California elementary districts studied ranged 
from less than $1,000 to $14,000,000 per unit 
of housing need, with the median at approxi- 
mately $350,000. Over 90 per cent of the dis- 
tricts included had less than $1,000,000, which 
is roughly $400,000 in assessed wealth because 
of an average ratio of true to assessed wealth 
of about 2.5 to 1.) 

Two measures of effort may be used as tests 
of eligibility to participate in an equalization 
plan. One of these is the percentage of bond- 
ing capacity that a district must impair before 
it is entitled to state aid. From criteria set up 
for the determination of this percentage the 
conclusion was reached that a 50 per cent im- 
pairment is the maximum that should be de- 
manded. on 

The other measure is the uniform true tax 
rate each district must levy when it builds, 
which is similar to that used in current-expense 
equalization plans. The state supplies the dif- 
ference between the annual amortized cost of 
the minimum building program and what the 
district can raise on the uniform tax. 

The determination of the point of equaliza- 
tion. While the theory underlying the concept 
of the point of equalization calls for the choice 
of the district with the greatest wealth per 
unit of housing need as this point, an analysis 
of the difficulties in the way of its choice has 
led to the development of five criteria by which 
the selection of a practical and defensible 
equalization point might be made. These cri- 
teria are: (1) the number of districts to be 
included, (2) the size of the uniform tax rate, 
(3) the amount of money available for the 
program, (4) the degree of impairment of 
bonding capacity required and (5) the degree 
of inequality of tax load introduced. From 
these it is concluded that a minimum defensi- 
ble point of equalization would include at least 
two thirds of the districts of a state like Cal- 
ifornia, would require a low uniform tax rate 
equal approximately to one half of the present 
average tax rate being levied in those districts 
amortizing their bonded building debt, and 
would require a maximum of 50 per cent of 
its bonding capacity to be mortgaged before 
aid would be granted. In California it was 
found that $450,000 in true wealth, or ap- 
proximately $200,000 in assessed wealth, per 
housing unit of full plant-replacement need 
would meet the requirements of such a piint 
of equalization. 

Determination of the uniform local ‘tax rate. 
The fact that a constant relationship was found 
to exist between the size of districts as meas- 
ured by their full plant replacement needs and 
their true taxable wealth, made it possible, to 
determine a uniform local tax rate that would 
place the same load on all districts regardless 
of size, where a program of replacements or 
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additions was contemplated. As before stated, 
equalization requires that the uniform tax rate 
must be based not on a lump sum capital in- 
vestment, but on its annual amortized cost. 
Hence, dividing the true wealth of the key 
district ($450,000) into the annual amortized 
cost of a housing unit ($355) gives a rate of 
8 cents per $100 of true wealth. This was 
found to be on the average 181% cents per 
$100 in assessed wealth, a figure which cer- 
tain criteria developed showed to be the max- 
imum reasonable uniform rate that should be 
levied. 

The technique for determining the basis of 
state participation in the equalized building 
program. Levying the 8-cent tax on a dis- 
trict’s true wealth gave the amount of 
money the district could raise annually toward 
the annual amortized cost of the number of 
housing units needed. The difference between 
this sum and the total annual amortized cost 
of the building program would leave what the 
state would contribute on an annual basis. 
The state’s resources and superior credit make 
imperative its participation on a cash basis 
solely. This amount is determined by finding 
what the state would pay out over 25 years 
and then converting this sum into its present 
cash value. The district could then handle the 
balance as it saw fit, either paying it off over 
the full period by the uniform tax rate only, 
or shortening the period and thereby carrying 
an extra tax burden over and above the re- 
quired load. 

Space forbids more than the following brief 
illustration of the application of the technique. 
A two-housing unit district with assessed 
wealth of $168,935, or true wealth of $275,100, 
requires a full plant replacement. The 8-cent 
uniform tax rate levied on its true wealth 
should produce $220 per year. The annual 
cost of two housing units is twice $355, or 
$710. The difference between $710 and the 
$220 the district must raise is $490, which 
would be the state’s annual amortized share. 
The total standard cost of the minimum build- 
ing would be $10,000, which bonded for 25 
years would become $17,750. By methods of 
amortization it can be shown that the district 
would pay out over the 25 years $5,500 and 
the state $12,250. The state’s present cash 
payment would amount to $6,906, to be paid 
upon completion of the building, while the 
district would have a payment of $3,094, if 
made in cash, or $5,500 on the bond basis. 

Methods have been developed by which the 
technique can be applied to districts of various 
sizes and degrees of housing need, and prob- 
lems arising out of earthquake rehabilitation, 
consolidation, and existing debt. 


To Summarize 


As a result of the study the following con- 
clusions seem thoroughly warranted: 

A sound technique. The technique is based 
on long accepted and tested principles of equal- 
ization. 

Complete equalization possible of attain- 
ment. A uniform local tax load on true wealth 
insures that all districts will make an equal 
effort in contributing to their minimum build- 
ing needs. This uniform tax is only applied to 
those districts actually embarking upon a state- 
equalized building program, while those not 
building are not affected. 

A uniform plan of financing. All school- 
building construction coming under this plan 
must be financed on a uniform bonding basis, 
although districts may be allowed to liquidate 
their debts more rapidly by carrying an extra 
burden beyond the uniform tax. The maximum 
period of time for any bond issue is set at 25 
years and the maximum interest rate 5 per 
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cent, while amortizing payments must be of 
the serial type with the annual amounts ap- 
proximately equal. No limitation is placed on 
what districts may build if they desire, al- 
though the state participates only on a min- 
imum basis. 

Proper state control exercised. The minimum 
unit of schoolhousing is state defined, and all 
construction is subject to state control and 
supervision. The complete determination of 
housing needs in a district is also under strict 
state control and as such is required to be a 
matter of scientific study by professionally 
trained state officials working in co-operation 
with the school district. The administration of 
the plan is to be entrusted to a division of the 
state department of education to be known as 
the State Capital Outlay Equalization Com- 
mission. Its authority should include the de- 
termination of regulations for the administra- 
tion of the fund, along with power to determine 
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each district’s schoolhousing needs. It would 
be responsible only to the state board of edu- 
cation or the state superintendent. 

A basis for federal aid. Recent federal ac- 
tivities indicate a drift of both theory and 
practice toward active participation by the 
government in providing aid for school-build- 
ing construction in financially weak districts 
throughout the states of the nation. This study 
now provides a scientific method for the dis- 
tribution of such federal funds. 

Equalization impossible except in accordance 
with principles established and technique de- 
veloped. The final conclusion to be reached is 
that the adoption of a plan similar to the one 
presented in this study is absolutely essential 
if a state hopes to provide minimum adequate 
school buildings for all the children within its 
borders. Otherwise the full implications of the 
expression “equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity” cannot be realized. 


Why Ignore the Problem of the 
Subnormal Child? 


Catherine Landell 


Something must be done about the sub- 
normal children, children who are social mis- 
fits, children who are handicapped, mentally 
or physically handicapped. Little provision is 
made for them in the educational program. 
Often the first real notice the state takes of a 
subnormal child is later in life when institu- 
tional care or imprisonment is the only remedy. 

All the slashing of budgets and the removal 
of educational “frills” sound advantageous to 
the taxpayer. Is it a real saving or is it false 
economy? Is it merely putting off until another 
day the necessary payment of a debt? 

True, the percentage of subnormals is only 
a very small fraction of percentage of normals. 
It is equally true that there is a small number 
in the above-normal group. Nevertheless we do 
not hesitate to spend a great deal of money 
on this superior assembly. 

Often you hear, “Teach them to work with 
their hands. They do beautiful art work.” 
Seldom is this so. Only the ones who do not 
know handicapped children will believe this. 
Now and then there is a child who does beauti- 
ful work with his hands. This is not the rule, 
however. They have poor muscular co-ordina- 
tion. There is little originality in design. The 
finished products show faulty craftsmanship. 
Only with careful, exacting, constant supervi- 
sion can they learn to weave, cane chairs, do 
cabinetwork. 

And of what use is such work to them? 
There is little demand for such work. Even 
though a demand existed who would hire 
workmen who needed expert and constant 
overseeing? What employer will employ a per- 
son who is more often than not unpleasant to 
look upon, to associate with? 

School districts are justified in not installing 
expensive equipment for a small group having 
little capacity for using it. But they are not 
justified in doing nothing for them, providing 
for their especial wants. 

What can they learn? The answer must of 
necessity be an indefinite one. The needs of 
each child are totally different from the needs 
of any other particular child. He must be 
taught the simple, homely tasks of a workaday 
world that will help him to fit into his own 
home life and social group. 

“Domestic science?” you ask. Yes, some- 
times. It must be domestic science of the sim- 


plest type. The making of beds, care of a 
garden, paring of vegetables, watering lawns, 
sewing on buttons, washing cars, in fact the 
washing of neck and ears. All these will form 
the very foundation of the so-called domestic 
science. There must be no chemistry of foods, 
no formal meal planning, no scientific study of 
textiles. 

“What, no formal bookwork?” Not for most 
of them. Third-grade reading material will be 
top level for most of these folks, who chron- 
ologically should be ready for junior high 
school. There is an appalling dearth of suitable 
textbooks for such children. Upon the teacher 
rests the task of selecting suitable reading 
material. Most things will have to be taught 
by word of mouth. The printed story will need 
to be simply told through means of a very 
limited vocabulary. Good illustrations are a 
real help. 

Newspaper headlines, mail-order catalogs, 
weather reports, wantads, dime-store picture 
books, labels from tin cans, replicas of sign 
boards, telephone directories — all are utilized 
for reading lessons. It taxes the ingenuity of 
the instructor to the utmost. 

Why take this trouble? The results are 
most discouraging. The limited number of 
children and the slight results do not seem to 
warrant the special groups. The objection is 
raised that it is embarrassing and humiliating 
to the child to be placed in a special group. 
Is it? Not in most cases. Parents may have 
their pride hurt by such a grouping, seldom 
after a few days does the child resent it. 

Isn’t it more embarrassing for him to al- 
ways be at the foot of his class? Isn’t it soul- 
crushing to never succeed? To always turn in 
the poorest piece of work? 

Consider the rights of the others in the 
room. One handicapped child in a normal 
group does immeasurable harm. Progress is 
delayed to permit the slower one to catch up. 
Confusion may exist, study is often interrupt- 
ed. The whole class suffers because the teacher 
must devote an undue amount of time to this 
one child. 

In the special room provision is made for his 
weaknesses and for his abilities. He can know 
the joy of a task well done, even though it is 
a very simple one planned just for him. Spe- 
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cial calisthenics, group games, folk dances tend 
to improve muscular co-ordination. Painstak- 
ing drill overcomes, at least partially, certain 
speech defects. In a friendly small group he 
learns a few of the social graces, ones that the 
normal child is scarcely conscious of learning. 

Opportunity groups are small, class periods 
and activities are varied, material is suitable. 
More important than all this is the fact that 
the teacher is suited to this work. She has time 
to encourage and to urge the discouraged child 
to greater efforts. It is her sole business to find 
the particular thing that each particular child 
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can do. She helps him to fit somewhere, to feel 
that he belongs. 

The nation will always depend on the more 
brilliant type for leadership, on the larger 
group of people for good, substantial citizen- 
ship. But it must not ignore this small, path- 
etic group of handicapped children. They de- 
pend on the others to defend them. So, why 
ignore the problem? It exists everywhere at 
all times. It must be solved. Perhaps the 
school-board member who has read thus far 
will be interested to learn how an opportunity 
group may be selected. 


Some Devices for Use im Checking the 
Supervision of Study 


L. R. Kilzer'’ 


In many high schools today the principal is, 
to a large extent, merely a classroom teacher 
to whom have been assigned additional duties 
of a supervisory and an administrative nature. 
Under these conditions the community does 
not, of course, take full advantage of the ex- 
pert training of the principal. However, we 
must face the necessities of present economic 
conditions as best we can. 

When the principal is reduced, for the most 
part, to the status of a sort of glorified class- 
room teacher he has very little time or oppor- 
tunity to ascertain and evaluate the use his 
teachers make of modern teaching techniques. 
One of these techniques which is being used 
in some form in practically every progressive 
high school is supervised study. It may be 
defined as the effective direction and oversight 
of the silent-study activities of pupils. 

Various devices for checking the technique 
and measuring the results of supervised study 
are welcomed by busy supervisors — superin- 
tendents, principals, and special supervisors of 
instruction. It is found, for example, that most 
teachers generally agree heartily with the at- 
tractive theory and the sound principles of 
supervised study, but careful observation of 
practice in the classroom is usually very disap- 
pointing. The need for supervising supervised 
study is, therefore, apparent. One device which 
promises to yield valuable returns is a list of 
questions which the supervisor is to keep 
clearly in mind whenever he visits a class in 
which supervised study is supposedly being 
used. The following list of 20 questions has 
been found worth while in this connection: 

1. In what way should the teacher improve his 
technique in making the assignment? 

2. Just what does the teacher do during super- 
vised study? 

3. Are the pupils permitted to work on only this 
subject during the supervised-study period for this 
class? (Note: The entire time belongs to the sub- 
ject scheduled for this hour.) 

4. Does the teacher give adequate encourage- 
ment and assistance without doing too much of the 
work himself? 

5. How effectively does the teacher use both di- 
rect and indirect methods of teaching a study 
habit? (Note: In the direct method both teacher 
and pupil have a definite aim in mind, but in the 
indirect method only the teacher has a definite 
aim in mind.) 

6. How effectively does the teacher use both 
generalized and specific techniques in teaching pu- 
pils to study effectively? (Note: Generalized tech- 
nique applies equally well to all subjects, but 
specific technique applies particularly to only one 
subject.) 

7. Does the teacher place proper emphasis upon 


1Professor of Secondary Education, University of Wyoming. 
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methods of study, or does he overemphasize fac- 
tual information and memorization? 

8. Does the teacher disturb other pupils while 
he is assisting one or more pupils? 

9. Is adequate attention given to individual 
differences among pupils? 

10. What use is made of the group-study plan? 
(If several pupils are having exactly the same 
difficulty, they should be handled as a group.) 

11. How much homework does the teacher 
require? 

12. How much time is, on the average, devoted 
to supervised study in this class? 

13. Is the entire class time of one or more (suc- 
cessive) meetings of this class sometimes used 
for the supervision of study? 

14. What evidence is there of poor control 
technique, i.e., inability to secure and maintain 
attention and good discipline? 

15. In what ways should physical conditions 
be improved? 

16. Does the teacher regard supervised study a 
co-operative enterprise? ‘ 

17. What use does the teacher make of devices 
for improving supervised study? F 

18. What are the most important improvements 
the teacher should make? 

19. What are the good points that I can pass 
on to other teachers? 

20. In what ways can I be of service to the 
teachers of this class? 

Another device for use in supervising super- 
vised study is a printed or mimeographed form 
on which classroom teachers jot down ques- 
tions which they wish to discuss later with 
the principal or in teachers’ meetings. In the 


FORM 1 Questions for Discussion in Conference 
Some Questions Needing Attention Same Helpful Suggestions 
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FORM I 






left-hand column of the form are written the 
questions and in the right-hand column are 
written suggestions and answers obtained from 
the supervisor or from others with whom the 
questions were discussed. See Form I. 

Another form which has been found worth 
while is one which shows the amount of class 
time devoted to supervision of study each day 
as well as the total amount of class time and 
the percentage of class time devoted to super- 
vised study each week in each subject taught 
by a given teacher. The aim should be to de- 
vote, on the average, at least half of the class 
time to supervised study in grades 7 and 8 
and to reduce the percentage of such time 
gradually from grade to grade so that pupils 
may become increasingly self-reliant from 
grade to grade. Form 2 gives a purely hypo- 
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thetical case for a class in biology. It also 
provides space for three weeks of careful 
checking for each of 7 other classes. It gives 
both the teacher and the supervisor rather 
definite information in regard to the emphasis 
given supervised study in each class. 


PORM 2 Daily and Weekly Check upon Time Devoted to Supervised Study 





FORM II 


Still another helpful device which the super- 
visor may use in supervising supervised study 
is a so-called trouble chart. This consists of a 
seating chart on which are indicated by a set 
of suitable symbols where the teacher should 
(1) give considerable assistance, (2) develop 
self-dependence, (3) secure and maintain bet- 
ter attention, and (4) prevent disturbances. 
The supervisor may ask each teacher to pro- 
vide him with a seating chart before he visits 
classes. He may then make his record easily in 
the classroom, and may use it as the basis for 
a conference after his visit. Teachers may make 
their own records on the same kind of form if 
they wish to do so. Valuable data are often 
brought to light in this way. The following 
directions and symbols have been used effec- 
tively: 

1. Place a dot (.) in the space for a given pupil 
each time he is given assistance during the period. 

2. Place a cross (x) in the space for a given 
pupil each time he is charged with unsatisfactory 
attention which is in no way due to the influence 
of any of his neighbors. 

3. Place a small circle (0) between the names 
of pupils who disturb each other by whispering, 
etc. 

It is important that we teach children how 
to think as well as what to think. To develop 
in children self-reliance and efficiency in their 
methods of study is more important than to 
fill their minds with factual information. De- 
vices which assist the supervisor in making 
supervised study more effective contribute to 
such a philosophy of education. 


WILL MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials will hold its 1935 convention at Minneapolis, 
Minn., October 15 to 18 inclusive. The convention 
had been originally scheduled for San Antonio. 

The official host of the meeting at Minneapolis 
will be Mr. George F. Womrath, business manager 
of the board of education and a former president of 
the Association. It is planned that the meeting will 
be held in the Hotel Radisson. 

Considerable interest in the convention has been 
aroused by the fact that a number of important re- 
search studies carried on by the Association during 
the past three vears will be completed and discussed 
at Minneapolis. The Minneapolis school system has 
done some remarkable work in meeting the depres- 
sion conditions without cutting down on its essential 
educational services, and the opportunity will be had 
to study the program as well as the special techniques. 


WHAT SCHOOLMEN ARE SAYING 


The American people do some foolish things, but 
nothing can compare to our stupidity in paying money 
to purchase schoolbooks that have for their only 
purpose a breakdown of the ideals the fathers of 
our country gladly gave their all to obtain for us. — 
Joseph J. Kendrick, Member, School Board, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

The unfortunate part of a paid school board lies 
in the fact that it would cause a lot of cheap politi- 
cians to go after the job. It would deter the idealistic 
type of citizen from making a bid for the position, 
and place on the board people not qualified for a job 
of that nature.— Edwin L. Hettinger, President, 
School Board, Reading, Pa. 

Unless we can agree in what the values of life are, 
we clearly have no goal in education, and if we have 
no goal, the discussion of methods is merely futile. — 
James Truslow Adams. 
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Stokers zz School Heating 


Horace A. 


Combustion engineers generally recognize 
that the burning of cheaper grades of coal 
under the proper conditions for complete com- 
bustion, provides the most economical form of 
heat for buildings. Automatic coal burners use 
this economical fuel in its cheapest form and 
by providing conditions for proper combustion, 
obtain much higher firebox temperatures than 
can be produced with the same grade of coal, 
hand fired. This improved combustion elimi- 
nates smoke and utilizes more of the heat units 
in coal—resulting in savings in fuel costs 
which range from 15 to 50 per cent. 

The assurance of a practically inexhaustible 
supply of coal which is given by geological 
reports, coupled with its low cost and inherent 
safety in burning, make coal the ideal fuel 
when the drawbacks of hand firing and result- 
ant lack of uniform temperature in the firebox 
are removed. 

In one of the most recent of the automatic 
coal burners, coal is fed into the firebox from 
underneath. The method of feeding produces 
a nonagitated fuel bed. Forced draft is pro- 
vided to insure adequate air for proper com- 
bustion. 

Green coal is slowly carried by a conveying 
screw from the hopper to a retort which spreads 
the coal out into a properly shaped fire bed. 
The rising coal is gradually heated and the 
more volatile gases are distilled off. These pass 
through the fuel bed where they are ignited and 
consumed, giving up their heat to the boiler 
and utilizing that portion of the heat energy 
which is normally lost in hand firing. 

Air is supplied in just the proper amount for 
the quantity of coal being fed, entering the 
firebox through openings, called tuyeres, and 
properly distributed around the retort. A 
quiet-running fan supplies air through an air 
duct. Because the temperatures produced in the 
firebox are so high and the combustion is so 
complete, the volume of ash produced is only 
about 25 per cent of that obtained from the 
same coal properly hand fired. Practically all 
of this ash is fused into clinkers which are 
easily broken up and removed from the fire- 
box. 

Smoke is unconsumed carbon in Analy divid- 
ed particles caused by the volatile gases in the 
fuels, escaping without sufficient air to give 
complete combustion. The heavy carbon con- 
tent of these unburned gases is extremely 
wasteful of fuel, as black smoke contains many 
valuable heat units. Hand firing results in 
smoking unless a fire is constantly watched, 
and constant attention to a fire means that the 
fire doors are opened frequently, with resulting 
inrushes of cold air. This does not aid combus- 
tion, but rather chills the boiler and cuts down 
its efficiency. 

The advantages of automatic control of heat 
through the use of an automatic coal burner 
are further enhanced by the fact that there is 
always a fairly uniform fire in the firebox. 
There is no complete cooling down of the heat- 
ing unit as in automatic oil-burning units. 
This makes for greater efficiency in operation 
and a more uniform temperature within the 
rooms being heated. The comparatively- even 
temperatures maintained in the firebox causes 
less wear and tear on the boiler equipment 
than where it is subjected to extreme variation 
in temperature. 
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Saving School Funds by Mechanical 
Stokers 


Firing coal by hand is wasteful and should 
be avoided. No matter what kind of heating 
unit is used, there is also a mechanical stoker 
which can be used with it. Regardless of how 
careful the fireman may be, there is always 
some unburned fuel that goes through the 
grate. This, however, is not the greatest loss; 
the greatest loss is caused by intermittent fir- 
ing which lets surplus air into the combustion 
chamber. The very fact that by hand firing 
the green fuel is placed on top of the incan- 
descent fuel bed is contrary to all theories of 
proper combustion. The green coal reduces the 
temperatures, causing a great amount of smoke 
and soot, the latter clinging to the heating 
surface and preventing the heat absorption 
required. 


Efficiency of Stoker Firing 


It has been found that the efficiency of 
hand-fired plants producing power rather than 
heat alone is greater than a plant just produc- 
ing heat. Even so, the highest efficiency of a 
plant producing power has rarely exceeded 55 
per cent. Hand-fired school plants have been 
found with as low an efficiency as 25 per cent 
(the average efficiency is 35 per cent), while 
stoker-equipped heating plants have showed an 
efficiency averaging 72 per cent. In such sit- 
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uations 700 pounds out of every ton are ab- 
solutely wasted. 

There are two ways of properly feeding a 
furnace; one by means of a stoker; and the 
other by means of pulverizing the coal and 
blowing it in as a dust mixed with just the 
proper amount of air. The latter method, al- 
though exceedingly good, is not adaptable for 
use in small heating plants. 

To properly burn coal with the greatest 
efficiency, the fresh coal should be slowly fed 
into the furnace below the line of fire. If this is 
done with the proper amount of air, the volatile 
gases may be completely burned before they 
can escape into the chimney. This is not pos- 
sible by hand stoking, while it is readily ef- 
fected by the use of an underfed stoker. 


Labor Economy of Stokers 


A well-designed stoker is equipped with a 
hopper which can hold enough coal for several 
hours’ use. Thus it does not require constant 
attention. The stoker feeds the coal at the 
proper rate and with the proper amount of air. 
The fireman or janitor is thus relieved of con- 
stant attention to the boiler and may carry 
on other necessary work. In the evening, the 
fire may be banked, and the stoker will care 
for the reduced heat needs throughout the 
night. 

Where fuel oil cannot be considered because 
of increased cost, our school administrations 
will be well advised to carefully consider the 
installation of any of several excellent mechan- 
ical stokers now on the market. These have 
definitely proved themselves excellent invest- 
ments when properly installed, maintained, 
and operated. 


Interpreting the School to the Public 
Through Pupils, Parents, and 
the School Board’ 


Charles R. L. Rasel’ 


Interpret: v. t. (1) to explain the meaning of, 
elucidate, translate orally. (2) to bring out the 
meaning or significance of; to regard from one’s 
own viewpoint; construe. v. i.—to act as a trans- 
lator or interpreter. 

Synonyms: Explain, solve, elucidate, decipher, 
construe. To interpret is to give the meaning of 
the language of one country or period in the lan- 
guage of another; or, to explain in familiar terms 
that which is obscurely worded; or, to bring out 
the meaning either by artistic presentation or sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

By this last definition we make for ourselves a 
difficult task, one which to most people would seem 
to be that of the trained or professional educator. 
In addition to the educator, our subject recognizes 
at least four other personalities involved in our 
school setup: the pupil, the parent, the school di- 
rector, and John Public. Before we conclude this 
part of our discussion we hope to show, in some 
measure, how the school board is in a natural posi- 
tion to interpret the school probably better than 
any other one of the five. 

The three captions of our subject would indicate 
that our schools were being accounted for accord- 
ing to a triple-entry system. The story is told of a 
business man who was hiring a bookkeeper: “Of 
course you understand double entry,” the business 
man asked. “Certainly,” answered the bookkeeper. 
“At my last job I kept the book triple entry — 
one set for the boss, showing the real profit; a 
second set for the stockholders, showing no profit; 
and a third set for the income-tax collector, show- 





1Address delivered before Allegheny ny Principals’ Round 
Table, in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 11, 1935. 
?Member, Board of Education, East McKeesport, ra 


ing a loss.” As school boards, I take it that we are 
keeping our first set for our boss, the public, show- 
ing the profit to the child, the future citizenry, and 
to the community; the second set for ourselves, to 
show our constituents that the office holds no profit 
for us, trying if possible to convince them that we 
actually get nothing out of the office for ourselves; 
and the third set for such people as you arid your 
teachers, showing a loss, when you are so anxious 
to have that 10 per cent salary reduction restored, 
increments reinstated, or that raise which you have 
not had for many years. 

O. S. Hubbard; superintendent of schools, Fresno, 
California, in speaking of “The ‘Forgotten Men’ 
of the School System,” says of the school-board 
member that it is he “Who, without compensation, 
gives generously of his time, thought, and energy 
in the formulation of educational policies for his 
district, and whose only compensation is the con- 
sciousness of having helped as fully as possible in 
training young men and women for the part which 
they are to play in American state and national 
life, and for that large part which America is to 
play i in the affairs of the world. In the day of final 
judgment, when St. Peter studies the records, I 
am certain he will admit all of the valued public- 
school servants into heaven on an equal footing 
with teachers, for while they themselves do not 
teach they make the way easy for those who do.” 


Duties and Powers of School Boards 


Article IV, Sections 401 to 410, of the Pennsylvania 
School Code, outlines the duties and powers of school 
boards. The school law gives us the legal enactments. 
Briefly, these are to maintain a sufficient number of 
schools to educate every person between the ages of 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Allocation of Janitorial Man-Power to 


The Present Trend in Plant Operation 

The past two decades have witnessed a rap- 
idly increasing number of changes in the 
economic world, and into practically every 
field of endeavor there has come a seeking 
for standardization, improvement, and econ- 
omy through study and testing. In no field 
have the results been more marked than in the 
school systems of the nation. Inefficiency and 
waste find small harbor in the present educa- 
tional structure. 

The studies of school business departments 
for efficiency have reached into all phases of 
their work and in keeping with these studies 
the departments in charge of plant operation 
have been collecting and interpreting data in 
order that they too may keep step with the 
march of time. 


Plant-Operation Costs 


The costs of school plant operation are sec- 
ond only to costs of instruction. The large 
percentage of the total expenditures that these 
may involve are indicated in the following 
table which data were taken from a bulletin 
“Per Capita Costs in City Schools” issued by 
the U. S. Department of Interior and used in 
the Chicago survey. 


TABLE I. Operation-of-Plant Cost Per Pupil In 
Average Daily Attendance In Full-Time Day 
Schools In Various Cities, of More Than 
200,000 Population 


Plant 
Operation Custodial 
Percentage Cost Per Serv- 
Popula- of Total Pupil ice Per 


City tion Expense A.D.A. Capita 
1, Cimeam, fll..c ss. 3,376,438 13.4 $16.09 $12.38 
2. Washington, D. C. 486,869 11.4 15.18 10.66 
3. Pittsburgh, Pa..... 669,817 11.3 14.18 9.51 
4. St. Paul, Minn.... 271,606 14.3 13.04 7.23 
5. Minneapolis, Minn. 464,356 12.2 12.84 8.62 
6. Providence, R. I... 252,981 11.3 11.97 7.12 
7. St. Louis, Mo..... 821,960 9.4 11.45 8.70 
8. Boston, Mass...... 781,188 8.3 11.18 7.07 
9. Kansas City, Mo.. 399,746 10.8 10.96 6.48 
10. Newark, N. J..... 442,337 7.7 10.75 7.65 
11. Omaha, Nebr...... 214,006 10.7 10.56 6.44 
12. Seattle, Wash..... 365,583 10.1 10.53 6.52 
13. Indianapolis, Ind.. 364,161 9.1 10.14 Tae 
14. Toledo, Ohio...... 290,718 9.1 10.08 6.04 
15. Portland, Oreg..... 301,815 8.7 9.19 5.52 
16. Baltimore, Md.... 804,874 9.7 8.90 5.94 
17. Denver, Colo...... 287,861 7.5 8.84 5.23 
18. Philadelphia, Pa.. .1,950,961 7.4 8.19 5.71 
19. Akron, Ohio...... 255,040 10.2 7.93 4.10 


From this table it will be seen that the 
salaries of the caretakers and engineers is 
greater than the sum of all other costs inci- 
dental to plant operation, including supplies, 
fuel, light, power, water, telephone, insurance, 
etc. If for no other reason than economy, 
therefore, it would seem that the cost of cus- 
todial service should be given careful considera- 
tion. The wide variation in costs of this func- 
tion as indicated both in the cost per A.D.A., 
and the percentage of total expenditures indi- 
cates that there is ample justification for in- 
vestigation and standardization. It does not 
seem reasonable that in one district the cost of 
plant operation should be approximately dou- 
ble the cost in another district of similar size. 

In analyzing custodial-service costs two fac- 
tors must be given consideration: (1) The 
salary schedule, and (2) the number of men 
employed. 

It is within the province of this paper to 
consider only the second factor — the number 
of men employed. 





1Presented at the convention of the Public-School Business 
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School Buildings 


Samuel A. Cook’ 


Customs and Habits in Organization 

Many elements of school systems have 
grown like Topsy — just grown. This is true 
of the caretaker organization which, in many 
school systems, has been built up by prece- 
dent and trial-and-error judgment. 

During the recent years many school ad- 
ministrators have seemed to realize that this 
is true and have submitted their caretaker or- 
ganizations to a systematic review particularly 
for the better allocation of the janitorial. man 
power. Thus many school districts in California 
have examined the. ‘work loads” carried by 
the caretaker at the various school plants, and 
have found large variations to exist. A survey 
in one school district indicated that the jani- 
tors in one building cared for 8,000 square feet 
while those in another were responsible for 
32,000 square feet. Variations such as these 
must be justified if they are to be continued. 


The Problems 

In considering this man-power assignment 
three major problems present themselves: (1) 
Is the organization overstaffed or understaffed? 
(2) Are the men so placed that a day’s work 
might be expected from each man? (3) Is the 
proper man assigned for the job? 

In order to arrive at an answer to the first 
problem it is necessary to ascertain: 

a) The quality of service demanded, and 
the kinds and numbers of jobs involved in that 
quality of service. 

b) The establishment of a standard result 
and a standard method of performing each 
job. 

c) The establishment of the frequency with 
which each job must be performed. ° 

d) The determination of the number of 
such standard jobs in each school building. 

e) The establishment of a standard amount 
of time for performing each job. 

f) The determination of the number of man- 
hours required to perform these jobs in a 
standard manner and with the frequency as- 
signed. 

Quality of Service 

The quality of service which will be de- 
manded will depend upon a number of vari- 
ables. The location and the types of homes 
from which the children come will have a 
marked influence on the standards maintained 
in the school buildings. The quality of service 
will also depend upon the experience of those 
in charge of these services. In establishing any 
standard of this nature it is necessary that the 
administration have a marked appreciation of 
cleanliness, orderliness, sanitation, comfort, 
and safety. 

Kinds of Service 


Another factor which would tend to govern 
the quality of service is the operation budget. 

In connection we must also realize that the 
caretaker is responsible for a number of dif- 
ferent services. Among these responsibilities 
are: 

1. The cleanliness of the building and the 
orderliness of its equipment. 

2. The sanitary condition of the building. 

3. The operation of the heating and ven- 
tilating system. 

4. The fire safety of the building. 

5. The safe custody of the property and 
equipment. 
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6. The physical condition of the school 
plant. 

7. To a large degree the health and com- 
fort of the pupils and teachers. 

8. The safety of pupils and teachers. 

Each of these items must be considered in 
the light of the ages of pupils served, whether 
these be of preschool and kindergarten age, or 
of elementary, high-school or junior-college 
age. 

In determining the kinds and numbers of 
jobs to be performed it is necessary that each 
of the caretaker’s responsibilities be broken 
down into their component parts in order that 
no factor be overlooked. These job analyses 
must be established by the supervisor in 
charge. 

Before getting workers for a job it is neces- 
sary to know what the job itself really is. 
Too often this is not known. To know it re- 
quires the working out of job specifications 
which form a guide for managerial action and 
furnish the standards for the job. 


Standard Results and Methods — The 
Caretakers’ School 

Throughout the country there has been an 
increasing demand for the training of care- 
takers by some method of instruction. Excel- 
lent results have been obtained in the Los 
Angeles system. The work in the Minneapolis 
schools is of particular merit, and the studies 
made by Mr. George Womrath are proving 
to be of great value. 

In the Pasadena city schools a study of re- 
sults and methods was begun in 1930, at which 
time a school of instruction for the operating 
personnel was provided. In this school it was 
possible to establish the quality of service de- 
manded and the number and character of the 
jobs contributory to that service. At first com- 
pulsory attendance at the janitorial classes was 
required once each week. Since then annual 
schools of instruction have been provided for 
those who have desired to attend them. In- 
struction has also been carried on by means 
of bulletins issued from the central office. It 
is believed that it is impossible to establish 
uniform standards of work throughout a school 
system without instruction of this or a similar 
nature. The standard results to be obtained 
and standard methods of performing jobs are 
the results of organized instruction only. 


Job Frequency 
The frequency with which a job should be 
performed, or the “repetition factor” as it is 
sometimes called, must be established by ex- 
perience. Much assistance in determining these 
factors can be obtained from recent publica- 
tions, but careful consideration to local situa- 
tions must be given before they are adopted. 
The needs of each individual school system 
together with experience will prove paramount 
in the final determination of the frequency 

with which jobs must be done. 


Need for Effective Utilization of Man 
Power 

Today it is no longer possible for management 
to obtain results merely by keeping men at work. 
Management must use much skill in arranging 
work in order that man power will be most effec- 
tively utilized. It is true in the industrial world 
that profit originates from production and the first 
responsibility of management is to reduce produc- 
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tion costs as far below the final price received as 
possible. It is equally true in school manage- 
ment that expenses other than those for pro- 
duction, or the educational function, must be 
kept at as low a level as is consistent with the 
physical demands for the accommodation of in- 
struction. The lowest production cost it is possible 
to obtain is as essential here as it is in a manufac- 
turing enterprise. But the mere possession of good 
equipment and proper working forces do not in- 
sure proper accomplishment in school-plant main- 
tenance. Proper accomplishment is the result of 
good management. 

Before any allocation of man power can be in- 
telligently made information must be available, 
showing what volume of work the average man can 
do in a given time and what man power is re- 
quired at each school plant. The reason for this 
conclusion will be evident from the following ex- 
periences in the Pasadena school system in the 
study of man-power assignment started early in 
1933. —~ 

Building Data Essential 

The building records and data that had been 
acquired prior to that time proved of much value 
in the subsequent studies. It was found, however, 
that these data were not complete enough for a 
study of custodial man power, and consequently a 
survey was made of each school plant in order to 
obtain complete information regarding the acreage 
of playgrounds, the areas of space devoted to 
athletic fields, shrubs, and lawns, the types of 
buildings and their cubical contents, the square-foot 
areas of the buildings, the areas of the portions 
of the buildings devoted to instructional purposes, 
administration, cafeteria, auditorium, libraries, 
toilet rooms, and special rooms, the number of 
toilet fixtures, drinking fountains, the area of 
blackboards, the areas of window glass, the areas 
of corridors and stairs, sidewalks, the type of heat- 
ing equipment, the amount of radiation, the num- 
ber of electrical fixtures, and in fact, records of all 


the physical units which were essential for this 
study. 
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the practices at the several schools were noted. 
It was found that in some schools items of work 
were slighted greatly, while others apparently were 
overemphasized. It was realized that there was no 
standard provision of service at the various build- 
ings even though the general quality of work was 
maintained at a relatively high plane. Variations 
were found between the frequencies of performing 
many jobs and large differences in the times re- 
quired to perform them. For instance, it was found 
that the time required to sweep a classroom varied 
from 9 to 15 minutes. The time for dusting a 
classroom varied from 3 to 10 minutes. The clean- 
ing of interior drinking fountains was listed from 
“when needed” to “once a day,” seldom “twice a 
day.” Many jobs of work were performed on 
school days that should have been reserved for 
Saturdays and vacation periods. 


Apportionment of Time 

In the course of the survey it was realized that 
there must be a proper consideration for each kind 
of work so that each would receive a propery 
proportionate amount of time. The studies re- 
turned indicated that the operation of the plant 
could not be left to the discretion of the caretakers. 
It was satisfactorily demonstrated that housekeep- 
ing involves intelligence “with properly directed 
efforts toward accomplishment.” The importance 
of specific direction for every part of the work and 


the wisdom of providing job specifications were 
realized. 


Maintenance Requirements 

In considering the work to be performed by the 
caretaker personnel attention must be given to the 
amount of repairwork which the individual janitor- 
engineer will be required to perform and the 
amount of gardening work required about the 
school. It is frequently advocated that as much 
maintenance work should be undertaken by the 
caretaker as possible. However, it seems reason- 
able that, if the caretaker’s time is gainfully em- 
ployed in caretaker’s jobs, he will have little or no 
time to make major repairs about his building. Nor 
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EXHIBIT ‘A’’—A typical record taken during a survey of the Pasadena school plant to determine the relative difficulty and 


the requirements of cleaning school buildings. 
EXHIB 


schoolrooms. 


IT ‘“B’’—A typical record used in Pasadena school survey for determining length of time required to sweep 


EXHIBIT ‘E’’—Personnel record kept in the Pasadena schools for the janitorial force. 


The glass-area record in Exhibit A is a typical 
record obtained. It was found that it is not suffi- 
cient to know the total glass area of a school build- 
ing, on account of the variable frequency of clean- 
ing glass in different locations. The record is there- 
fore divided between the exterior glass and the 
interior glass, and further shows the glass in doors, 
windows, and transoms. 


Performance Questionnaire 

At the same time that the physical units were 
being determined a questionnaire was sent to each 
caretaker in the system on which he was requested 
to list the duties that he was performing, the fre- 
quency with which each of the operations was per- 
formed, and with the length of time required to 
do them. A copy of one sheet of this questionnaire 
is shown in Exhibit B. Similar sheets were pre- 
pared, covering dusting, scrubbing, floor treatment, 
miscellaneous cleaning, duties in the boiler room, 
miscellaneous services, cleaning plastered walls and 
ceilings, and polishing woodwork. 

These questionnaires were of great aid in fur- 
ther determining the work to be performed and 
were of much assistance in establishing time fac- 
tors for certain jobs. However, wide variations in 


is it a disputed fact that a trained mechanic can 
more often perform a repair job in less time, with 
less expense, and more satisfactorily than an un- 
skilled man, even though the mechanic be paid a 
higher rate of wages. However, there is a dividing 
line which must be sought in such procedure. It 
would be folly, for example, to have a plumber 
make a special trip to a school to change a faucet 
washer. 
Gardening 

In the Pasadena schools it was considered ad- 
visable to maintain a gardening organization, sepa- 
rate from the caretaker personnel. Where a school 
plant is small and does not require the caretaker’s 
full time for such services, much of the gardening 
work is turned over to him. At all other schools 
the gardening work is taken care of by trained 
gardeners, under the supervision of a landscape 
expert. This man is a university graduate and had 
a number of years of experience in practical hor- 
ticultural work before he was employed by the 
schools. As chief gardener he provides landscape 
designs for the school grounds, makes all plantings, 
and supervises the gardening work, including that 
done by the caretakers at the smaller schools. 
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EXHIBIT C: CARETAKER STANDARDS 





44. Measure oil tank (Jr. High) 
45. Vacuum rugs 
46. Office and principal’s calls (Elem.) 


Daily 
Unit Minutes 
1. Light fires in boilers, start fans, lubri- 
rere 10 
2. Light gas radiators, each (according 
0 See eee eee Each 1 to3 
3. Raise flag; put out crossing signs.... 10 
4. Take in cafeteria supplies (Elem.)... 5 
5. Take in cafeteria supplies (Jr. High). 10 
6. Dust classrooms (Elem.)............ 850 sq. ft. a 
7. Dust miscellaneous rooms........... Each 3to5 
8. Dust kindergarten and group rooms... Each 15 
OE ae 60 lin. ft. 1 
10. Dust auditorium and stage........... 180 sq. ft. 1 
Lae Serer err 150 sq. ft. 1 
12. Check boiler room (Elem.).......... Per visit 5 
13. Check boiler room (Jr. High)....... Per visit 10 
Se ee rere 10 
15. Open doors and gates............... 5 to 10 
BO. CN CED 5.601546 4:6.4:00:503.0:0006 200 sq. ft. 1 
RE reer ee 40 sq. ft. 1 
18. Sweep classrooms (Elem.) 80 sq. ft. 
ESE 5s o one's Carne ka os: 9 648 880 sq. ft. 11 
19. Sweep classrooms (Jr. High)........ 725 sq. ft. 10 
20. Sweep science rooms...............- 80 sq. ft. 1 
21. Sweep corridors (Cement)........... 180 sq. ft. 1 
22. Sweep corridors (Linoleum).......... 200 sq. ft. 1 
es MN II 9.64 5.0.65 5550 55.50.0-000 90 sq. ft. 1 
24. Sweep stage and band room.......... 80 sq. ft. 1 
25. Sweep offices, clinic, restrooms....... 70 sq. ft. 1 
26. Swetp RMGMATION 2... co. cece ene 80 sq. ft. 1 
27. Clean interior drinking fountains 
ee ree eee re Each 3 
28. Clean exterior drinking fountains..... Each 5 
29. Dry mop kindergarten.............. 100 sq. ft. 1 
Oey Me i ki 66 bs. veisis cadens 35 sq. ft. 1 
ee errr rrr Each 2 
32. Fill containers, dispensers, empty 
receptacles (main toilets)........... Each 10 
33. Clean and mop janitor’s closets...... Each 5 
34. Spot clean glass in classroom doors.. Classroom 1 
35. Police grounds (Elem.)............. 4000 sq. ft. 1 
26. Police grounds (Jr. High)........... 8000 sq. ft. i 
37. Water lawn as required............ 35 to 10 
38. Water athletic field as required...... 30 to 60 
et We I oi 6 6s sida ings 94 9:8:0:5;5 10 
40. Empty garbage cans (Elem.)........ 5 
41. Empty garbage cans (Jr. Hich)...... 10 
42. Mop shower room boys’ gym........ 30 sq. ft. 1 
43. Mop shower rooms girls’ gym........ 22 sq. ft. : 
2 


RTM, 60.9655 5553.0 Sareea sites Classroom 2 
47. Office and principal’s calls (Jr. High) 

POF GRY 2... neces cece sees sececcece Classroom 1% 
48. Supervise other caretakers........... Per man 5 to 10 
Ge Me OD) WI 5 04. 5.006 sos e-as.dawssars 5 
SO. TERS I SHISEt SIMMS. ....c 6c ccc ccc esas : 5 
51. Secure building and gates........... 5 


Weekly Tasks 


1. Clean toilet walls and _ partitions 


Ce SOND ovo ca cgwdes sas cawae ach 15 
2. Clean science table sinks........... Each 2 
3. Dust rooms not in daily use......... 200 sq. ft. 1 
BS WI 56.5.5, 6:0:4.4.06%-6515 48004.055 Classroom 5 
5. Sweep rooms not in daily use........ 80 sq. ft. 1 
Oy E65 0:55.0 0sic ae usa eyes 40 sq. ft. 1 
Fs Ce RE, BIN 5 .o5.5.4.3.s ac ossan<s 25 sq. ft. 1 
8. Spot wash corridor walls and stairs.. 70 lin. ft. 1 
Gite SO PI oc 56 i vs ascascccess 35 sq. ft. 1 
10. Hose and disinfect boys’ shower room 
Se ON 06 66 da eas 6 ao.4 dene sc Each 2 hrs. 
11. Hose and disinfect girls’ shower room 
Ce EES oe .S:aia ie dda Sas 044 oie 34.008 2 Zach 3 hrs 
12. Wash and disinfect garbage cans.... Each 2 
Bs. WE I x i5 sia kore 05 0:0 wie:6 4:8 5 
ile IE MI oa 6 $-5,0 8.4 dinar as ;3-4-06 om Each 1 
EDs Spee DON oo 6 ose dccceccsesss Classrooms 5 
16. Clean and distribute erasers......... Classrooms 5 
vg I I a 56d coca ds 648 5sk-09100:04 90 20 1 
a a. re Classrooms 1 
19. Polish brass (entrance)............. Each 5 
Pe ER errs 5 
ee errr ees Peer er eee Each 2to5 
22. Fill batteries every two weeks........ 5 
23. Clean boiler flues every two weeks.... One boiler 30 
24. Clean boiler and fan room every two 
MEE cancer srsdsnacdee sc ceknasees 15 
Monthly Tasks 
ee 2. 2 ee ee ee 16 sq. ft. 1 
2. Dust transoms and ledves........... Classroom 5 
3. Dust standing woodwork............ Classroom 10 
4. Clean and dust storerooms.......... Each 10 to 15 
5. Wax kindergarten floors............. 15 sq. ft. 1 
6. Wax linoleum floors................ 15 sq. ft. 1 
7. Requisition supplies ............... 5 to 10 
GN I, 5:40 45.6iadse ner cases 10 1 
9. Clean inside of exterior glass (6 wks.) 3 sa. ft. 1 
10. Clean light fixtures (6 wks.)........ Each 1 to3 
Miscellaneous Time 
Sweep auditorium fixed seats........ 55 sq. ft. 1 
Sweep auditorium part fixed seats.... 60 sq. ft. 1 
Sweep auditorium loose seats......... 65 sq. ft. 1 


Where the schoo!s are large enough to warrant such 
procedure, full-time gardeners are employed. 
Where this is not necessary, the work at several 
schools is assigned to one man. In order that. the 
traveling gardeners need not make special trips, 
the caretakers at these schools are required to turn 
on the sprinkling systems for the lawns daily dur- 
ing the summer months and at other times as may 
be required. The work of the gardeners is care- 
fully planned, and assignments are made on the 
basis of planted space and space sown to lawn. 
Traveling gardeners using power equipment are 
employed to mow the lawns and athletic fields 
which have been planted to turf. 


Time Studies 
From the records developed in the office and the 
reports returned from the caretakers, together with 
the experience gained from the caretakers’ schools, 
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EXHIBIT “D” 
PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


1: Jackson Date: January, 1935 
— Assigned: 44 hrs. per week Position: Head caretaker 


From 0 Item of Work 
Daily , 
6:30 6:45 Light boiler, lubricate machinery, light gas 
radiators 
6:45 25 Dust 10 classrooms 
7:25 :30 Check boiler room 


:40 Raise flag. Put out crossing signs 

12 Dust 6 classrooms, 2 bungalows 

:32 Dust kindergarten, offices, clinic and rest room 

:37. Check boiler room fone 

:00 Dust corridors and stairs, cafeteria, auditorium 
and stage . 

Clean 7 interior drinking fountains 


ome ome 

SCOCSS CwemmO~AT~IN: 
2 
So 


20 :30 Mop janitor’s closets 
30 :35 Check boiler room : 
35 :00 Clean 5 exterior drinking fountains 
10:00 :35 Buffer time period to allow for miscellaneous 


calls 
:40 Check boiler room ; 
: Arrange chairs in auditorium 


° 
> 
o 
—— 
oo 
wn 
wn 


10:55 11:10 Turn on sprinklers, spot clean glass in doors, 
turn off sprinklers ‘ 

11:10 11:35 Sweep part of sidewalks, platforms, exterior steps 

11:35 11:55 Dry mop kindergarten 

11:55 12:00 Check boiler room 

12:00 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 1:05 Check boiler room ¥ 

1:05 1:20 Clean 7 interior drinking fountains 

1:20 1:40 Clean 5 exterior drinking fountains 

1:40 2:30 Clean toilet fixtures boys’ toilets 

2:30 2:35 Check boiler room 

2:35 3:30 Sweep 5 classrooms 


Saturday 
Ist and 3rd Saturday 


7:30 8:00 Clean boiler flues 
8:00 8:10 Clean boiler room 

8:10 8:15 Fill batteries 

8:15 8:20 Test fire alarm 

8:20 8:40 Prepare dust cloths 

8:40 10:20 Hose exterior glass 

10:20 10:30 Mop clinic ® 
10:30 10:40 Sweep dressing rooms 

10:40 10:55 Clean storerooms 

10:55 11:25 Dust transoms and ledges 
11:25 11:30 Secure building 


2nd and 4th Saturday 
:05 Wash furniture 
Clean boiler room 
:20 Test fire alarm 
Prepare dust cloths 
Hose exterior glass 
Mop clinic 
Sweep dressing rooms 
Clean storerooms 
Dust transems and ledges 
Secure building 


PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS 
PASADENA. CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


School: Jackson Date: January, 1935 
Time Assigned: 44 hrs. per week 
Position: Asst. Caretaker No. 1 


From To Item of Work 
Daily 
6:30 7:40 Clean toilet fixtures in girls’ toilets, clean sinks 
7:40 7:50 Clean toilet walls and partitions — all toilets 
(complete weekly) 
7:50 7:55 Take in cafeteria supplies 
7:55 8:15 Dust radiators (complete weekly) 
12:00 12:35 Clean glass and light fixtures (complete every 6 
weeks) 
12:35 1:10 Sweep part of sidewalks, platforms, and steps 
1:10 1:35 Police grounds - 
1:35 1:40 Empty garbage cans 
1:40 1:55 Sweep cafeteria 
1:55 2:35 Sweep corridors and stairs 
2:35 2:57 Sweep 2 bungalow classrooms 
2:57 3:52 Sweep 5 classrooms 
3:52 4:00 Take in flag and crossing signs 
4:00 4:50 Fill paper containers, soap dispensers, empty 
receptacles all toilets 
4:50* 6:10 Mop all toilets 
6:10 6:15 Secure building 
Friday 
4:50 5:10 Clean and treat linoleum floors 
5:10 6:10 Clean and distribute erasers 
*Daily except Friday 
Saturday 
:30 7:55 Scrub cafeteria 
:55 8:05 Scrub garbage cans 
:05 9:35 Scrub ali toilets 
735 9:45 Vacuum rugs 


—_—OOCOCOaNs 


45 10:45 Clean blackboards 
10:45 11:15 Fill inkwells 
11:15 11:25 Dust standing woodwork 
11:25 11:30 Secure building 


PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
School: Jackson Date: January, 1935 
Time Assigned: 10 hrs. per week 
Position: Asst. Caretaker No. 2 


From To Item of Work 

Daily 
3:00 4:06 Sweep 6 classrooms 
4:06 4:30 Sweep kindergarten and group rooms 
4:30 4:40 Sweep offices, clinic and rest room 
4:40 5:00 Sweep auditorium and stage 
No Saturday work 


it was possible to determine the number of jobs 
at each school plant and the established frequency 
at which they were to be performed. One factor 
still was lacking and that was the time required to 
perform each unit of work. 

Here again the experience gained in the care- 
takers’ school proved of value. Current publica- 
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tions furnished some assistance. But the available 
data was still incomplete, and it was necessary to 
go into the field and make time studies for a num- 
ber of the work-items. These time studies were 
made by observation of the work performed by a 
number of different men. The men selected were 
average men, not those who were particularly fast 
or particularly slow. 

The time studies having been made, all data 
were complete, but before schedules or time tables 
could be prepared it was found that several other 
items must be given consideration: (a) Each job 
performed must be done at a time when it would 
not interfere with the school sessions. (b) A defi- 
nite time allowance must be made for so-called 
service that the caretaker performs for the class- 
room teacher and the principal. (c) A definite time 
allowance must be made for the head caretaker’s 
supervision in those schools where more than one 
caretaker is employed. 

The time of day when a caretaker could sweep, 
dust, clean window glass, polish brass, clean toilet 
rooms, etc., was established. Such studies proved 
somewhat disappointing for it was found that a 
great deal of work must be performed, due to its 
nature, outside of the regular hours; in the larger 
school plants most of this must be done at night. 
It is a well-known fact that the work done at night 
requires closer supervision than that done during 
the day. 

An allowance of 5 to 10 minutes per man was 
made for supervision of other caretakers by the 
head caretaker. In elementary schools a further 
allowance of 2 minutes per classroom was aliotted 
for service for the principal and teachers, and in 
junior high schools an ailowance of 1% minutes 
per classroom was made. 


Caretaker Standards 


Exhibit C shows certain time standards for care- 
takers which were adopted after the study. These 
are divided into jobs which must be done daily, 
weekly, monthiy, or at other frequencies. Included 
in the table are units of measurements and the 
time factor used for the assignment of man power. 
It is not claimed that these are perfect by any 
means; in fact they are subject to continuous 
study in order that the ideal may be reached at 
some future time. Nor can these units be detiniteiy 
assigned to each piece of work, for it will be found 
that there are variables affecting many units. How- 
ever, they serve as a sufficient basis for allocating 
man power in as wise a manner as is possible at 
the present time. 


Time Schedule 


After all data were assembled and the caretaker 
standards established it was a relatively simple 
job to prepare the time schedule. In Exhibit D 
will be found a typical time scheduie for care- 
takers in an elementary school. Jobs are arranged 
in logical sequence, to be performed at times when 
they will not interfere with schooi functions, and 
are so set up that work with daily frequencies or 
other frequencies are taken care of regularly. This 
serves as a guide to the caretakers and when fol- 
lowed assures that the standards of service pre- 
viously determined will be carried out. With a 
schedule such as this it may be known definitely 
that the men will be so piaced that a day’s work 
can be expected from each man assigned. 


Summer Cleaning 


A somewhat similar consideration has been given 
to summer cieaning. The man power assigned dur- 
ing the portion ot the year when schoois are in 
session will exceed that required during the sum- 
mer months when the schools are vacant. It should 
be considered that a reguiar job is just as impor- 
tant to the worker as a right wage. Regular em- 
p.oyment will result in a satisfied, more interested 
personnel. 

The summer program may be outlined briefly. 
At the larger piants where there is pienty of work, 
the head caretaker is permitted to remain at his 
own building. In the smailer plants where there is 
not enough work to keep one man busy, one care- 
taker is assigned to take care of two or three of 
these smaller schools. The balance of the care- 
takers are either grouped in special crews for 
operation work or are assigned to the Maintenance 
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Department to assist the labor foremen. Among 
the special crews for operating services a crew for 
floor maintenance work and one for the varnishing 
of furniture have been developed under the super- 
vision of the foreman of the maintenance painters. 
Another crew inspects and cleans the roofs of the 
school buildings. A smaller crew gives particular 
attention to stage curtains, drapes, and pianos. A 
so-called “carpenter crew” makes repairs to vene- 
tian blinds, adjusts door checks, and replaces 
bumpers on toilet doors and seats. Another crew 
under the supervision of the district heating engi- 
neer services the heating plants except where 
licensed engineers are employed. I might say that 
before these crews start out, the caretakers sweep 
their own school buildings and clean the walls and 
ceilings of the entire plants. 

By the plan outlined each building is thoroughly 
cleaned and receives the same type of treatment 
during the summer that every school receives, and 
the men are so placed that a day’s work can be 
expected from each man assigned. 

This plan at first met with a great deal of. op- 
position on the part of the caretakers. However, 
during the second year practically no complaints of 
any kind were made. In any new experiment it is 
undoubtedly true that adjustments must be made, 
and during the second year we profited by the ex- 
perience of the previous year. 


Easter and Christmas Vacations 


Similar studies are being made for the Easter 
and Christmas vacation times. During these weeks 
caretakers obviously cannot be expected to per- 
form all the operations expected in the summer. 
Adjustments in the kind and amount of work ex- 
pected must be made to suit the season and the 
time available. 


Age Level Affects Accomplishment 

One other variable that has affected the assign- 
ment of the personnel of the Pasadena schools has 
been the length of employment and the age of the 
men who have grown old in the service of the 
schools. Schedules for the older men have been 
tempered as much as possible, and where prac- 
ticable they have been assigned jobs that entailed 
lighter work. The average age level of the care- 
takers employed affects in no small degree the 
work output per man. 


Supervision and Follow-Up 


After the caretaker has been assigned it is essen- 
tial that a satisfactory follow-up be provided. In 
many systems the health departments of the schoo!s 
provide a certain amount of follow-up through the 
nurses and doctors, and reports are made to super- 
iors relative to the sanitary condition of the build- 
ings and their cleanliness. In Pasadena these re- 
ports are subsequently forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds; all complaints are 
investigated immediately, and a satisfactory con- 
dition is re-established. 

The basic idea in follow-up work is the develop- 
ment and improvement of the individual and his 
work. Carefully organized plans for determining 
his progress are therefore fundamental. Records 
should be kept of the work of employees, especial- 
ly new workers, and their general conduct and atti- 
tude should be determined in order to make sure 
that they are complying with reasonable standards. 
Such follow-up work should be done out of fair- 
ness to the workers, to hélp them where neces- 
sary, and especially to determine whether or not 
they are properly equipped for the work. This 
should also be done out of fairness to the man- 
agement in order to see that it is receiving proper 
service from its employees. 


Follow-Up Records 


In order to provide for such follow-up a pre- 
liminary report of every man newly assigned 
should be secured after two weeks’ time, giving a 
full account of his ability and conduct. A service 
record thereafter should be turned in at intervals 
of approximately three months. Safeguards should 
be thrown around these records to be sure that 
they are not unfair to the worker. The operation 
foreman should keep in touch with the head care- 
takers and go over with them the records of the 

(Concluded on Page 69) 











An Aid in Schedulemaking : 


The making of a schedule of recitations is a 
problem which comes to practically every high- 
school principal every spring or fall, depending 
upon the extent to which he organizes the work of 
the school for the next year. The administrator 
who tries to do the most satisfactory job of meet- 
ing the needs of the students will spend plenty of 
time planning in the spring, while a small minority 
of principals will wait until the students have ap- 
peared for the first day of school in the fall before 
they try to work out the schedule of recitations. 

For this first group of school administrators 
there are all sorts of procedures which have been 
developed, all with the idea of helping to solve 
more satisfactorily this ever-recurring problem. In 
many cases, however, the procedure has become 
so elaborate that the novice in this field is utterly 
lost, or the time consumed does not justify the 
results. Back of all of these devices lies the prob- 
lem of conflicts; that is, the problem of so locat- 
ing the many sections of subjects that all students 
may be able to get the subjects they wish. The 
writer has described the factors back of this phase 
of schedulemaking extensively enough elsewhere so 
that it is not necessary to say anything further 
concerning them here.’ 

For some phases of the procedure, however, a 
few adaptations can be made which will make the 
work even more accurate and rapid. 

One of the difficulties which arises when stu- 
dents are signing up for the work they expect to 
take the following semester is that of failure to 
be specific in listing the subjects desired. That is, 
a student may list simply English or history with- 
out giving the exact semester of English or his- 
tory that is wanted. This difficulty can very easily 
be overcome by having all of the subjects num- 
bered as shown in Form I and requiring the stu- 
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PRELIMUIARY BBGISTRATION 
Seoond Semester - 1934-35 


The following subjects will be offered next sexester. In filling out your 
Preliminary Registration Card be gure to list the subjects you wish to take in 
RXACTLY the same order as that found below. Also, be very careful to see that you 
give the name and number of the subject EXACTLY as given below. If you list thes 
correctly, the numbers will be in ascending order on your card. 


ENGLISH 

+ Bnglich Ie 
+ Boglish Id 
+ English Ile 
+ English IIb 
English IIIa 
English IIIb 


wATAL ARTS (cont'd) 


+ Machine Design I 

+ Aroh. Draw. I 

+ Arch. Draw. II 

+ Aroh. Draw. IIT 

+ Shop Mathematics I 


50. Clothing IIb + Shop Mathematios II 


+ Foods Ie 
+ Foods Id 


SERESeaexageune 
SSrrrersrs 


AQRICULTURB 
93. Soils and Crops b 
94. Farw Management b 


ART 
95. General art I 


96. General Art II 


97. 


99. Girls - Ib 
100. Girls - IIb 
101. Girls - Advanced 


104. Boys’ Glee Club 
105. Girls’ Glee Club 
106. Freshman Chorus 


+ Pattern Making III 

+ General Shop 

«+ Cab. Mak. and Carpentry 
+ Machine Shop I 


Eoonomics 
Comaunity Civics 
Sociology 


pSeesegee 





dents to give not only the name of the subject 
wanted but its number as well on the preliminary 
registration cards on which they are listing the 
subjects they wish to take. If the form has a 
specific place for these numbers, just preceding 
the names of the subjects, the person approving 
the preliminary registration card of the student 
will immediately catch any omissions. Also, if the 
student is required to list the subjects on his pre- 
liminary registration card in the same order as 
that found on Form I, these numbers will always 
be in an ascending order. This makes the problem 


*Principal, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
*Puckett, Roswell C., Making a High School Schedule of 
Recitations, Chapter Vii, Longmans, Green, 1931. 
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of tabulating much easier as the subjects always 
occur in a definite order. This also makes the task 
of charting conflicts much easier and more accu- 
rate. The eye can locate a specific number in a list 


much more quickly than it can a specific subject 
in a list. 
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This use of the numbers also helps to save time 
when determining what combinations are to be 
plotted. By jotting down on a piece of paper all 
numbers which are not shown on the conflict sheet, 
as in Form III, one can tell at a glance whether 
or not any specific preliminary registration card 


Beg. Journ | 
__ Adv. Journ, _1Ni | | | [Tf | 
~_ Adv.Speech SSC 
Dramatics —/3N) Yt ee eee 
Play Prod, Ss#N| | TT TT TT FT 
fatinga Nii li IIIT TIT TTT PTT Pre 
a oNL TT TT TT 
«To MNT TTT rr! 
= be mn tt Fy a 
- MWe ONT TT a 
venchIo | 
~ We rl ry PTT PPE eT 
GermanZa 22NU{ {i FUP TTT PTET Tet iy 
«Ie 2 Nr 
9 aE MeN RM hcl haddaadckecdedelbedadedeAadaletectedad 
ae er dl Cee 
TralianZo <oN) | | me Pe Pe 
Adv.Abebra’ 29el [Mp | tt | eT PT eee 
FORM II © Soli see 
ted EurWista, 35N\) |) PU | ee 
mer Wiska  2INtr ET | Pl el ld 
_ Economics 37 Re) et ee et ee 
Sociolog Te ee 
ChothingJo 4#7NV Fi | Ty PT eT TT TT 
o Fo NP 
Foods Za SINE | TPT PEM TI 
Homemaking oN Se feet fet 
In constructing the conflict sheet, the writer has Ret Selline_S6\| Ee ttt 
: ; Shit hand I's SUERTE PTI 
found it helpful to cut off the lower left-hand | Typingia sw] PPPLTLLL 
corner of the shéet (Form II) and then to list the ~ Hat SPP TP 
subjects along the top and along the left-hand side ee NOH 
of the diagonal in exactly the same order as that Ade Geek 6 Nat tt tet 4 
given on Form I. Only those subjects should be Com.Geog. _67N"| | il | 
listed where there are only one or two sections of Comlaw _o#NU | FT | 


the subject. By listing the subjects along the 
diagonal one avoids entirely the possibility of nfak- 
ing a mistake and listing the same type of conflict 
in two different places. That this mistake is made 
is shown very clearly by the: conflict sheet illus- 
trated by Rice, Conrad, and Fleming.’ Here the 
conflicts are scattered over the entire sheet and 
must be combined before the final number for any 
specific conflict can be determined. When the 
lower left-hand corner is cut out any one conflict 
combination can be plotted in only one place. 

Another advantage of arranging the subjects 
along the diagonal is the increase in speed with 
which one can locate a specific conflict combina- 
tion. The eye can use either the subject at the left 
for both parts of the conflict combination, or can 
use one subject at the left and one at the top. For 
instance, in locating the conflict between advanced 
algebra and economics (two conflicts plotted), it 
is easier for the eye to locate this particular square 
by looking to the right along the line of advanced 
algebra and then down to the subject of economics 
than it is to look up to the same subject af the top 
of the conflict sheet. A little practice with this 
procedure soon teaches one when it is easier to 
look to the top and when it is easier to look down 
for the second subject of the conflict. 

Another very decided gain in speed and accuracy 
in making the conflict sheet can be secured by 
using the numbers of the subjects along with the 
names as is shown in Form II. It is far easier to 
locate numbers than it is names, and if advisers 
have been careful to see that all students listed 
the correct numbers for all subjects selected, these 
numbers can be used in plotting conflicts. That is, 
the conflict between advanced algebra and eco- 
nomics will be a conflict between numbers 29 and 
39. When these numbers are nearly consecutive 
one can locate the proper square almost instantly 
by using the numbers at the left. 





*Rice, G. E., Conrad, C. C., and Fleming, P., The Admin- 
istration of Public High Schools Through Their Personnel, 
p. 300. Macmillan, 1933. 
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has conflict combinations which have to be plotted. 
For instance, if a student has elected (5) English 
IIIb, (13) dramatics, (29) advanced algebra, and 
(36) medern history, one will look for conflict 
combinations of numbers 5, 13, 29, and 36. Form 
III shows immediately that numbers 5 and 36 are 
listed so these two numbers do not need to be con- 
sidered in plotting conflicts. As a consequence, it 


leaves but the one conflict to be plotted — 13 with 
29. 


FORM III. Subjects Not to Be Plotted 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 





To the beginner in the field of schedulemaking 
this procedure may seem a bit slow but with prac- 
tice it becomes a very simple matter which can be 
carried out in a few hours. The conflict sheet shown 
in Form II is practically the entire sheet for a 
school of over 1,800 students which was com- 
pleted in about five hours of work. At the end of 
that time there was no need to guess about where 
subjects might be put in the schedule, for the con- 
flict sheet was a complete guide for practically 
every difficult combination which might occur. Re- 
ference to this sheet will always indicate whether 
or not the placement of a specific subject in a 
particular period will cause conflicts. If it becomes 
necessary to put two conflicting subjects in the 
same period, the conflict sheet will tell the sched- 
ulemaker exactly how many students will be in- 
volved in the conflict. 


School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History zz American Cities 


MRS. MARION L. MISCH 
Member, Board of Education, 
Providence, R. I. 

Some ten years ago, a comprehensive and thor- 
ough survey was made of certain aspects of the 
public-school system of Providence by the Divi- 
sion of Field Studies of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Uni@ersity. As a result of the recommendations 
of this survey and an awakened consciousness on 
the part of the people of this city toward their 
schools, there followed a period of educational ex- 
pansion both in the school plant and the school 
program. During this period, a large number of the 
small elementary- -school bui.dings have been closed, 
the larger buildings have been remodeled and 
modernized, and several new structures have been 
completed. Three grammar schools have been re- 
modeled and converted into junior high schools, 
and five new junior-high-school buildings have been 
constructed. Through these steps new facilities 
have been provided for the whole junior-high- 
school population of the city. Two new senior high 
schools have: been authorized and will be con- 
structed within the near future. A corresponding 
reconstruction has taken place in the educational 
program -with the result that the schools of Provi- 
dence are conceded generally to be among the pro- 
gressive and efficient of the country. 

Mrs. Marion L. Misch has been a member of 
the school committee of the city o* Providence 
since its reorganization in 1925. Her high idealism 
and keen understanding and appreciation of th 
true value of public education have made her a 
real force in shaping the educational progress made 
in this city during the last decade. She has an un- 
usual background of training and experience qual- 
ifying her for service as a school-committee mem- 
ber. She has studied the school systems in Austra- 
lia, England, France, and Germany. Shé has lec- 
tured on the problems of child welfare throughout 
this country and in many places abroad. She is a 
woman of rare personal culture. Her interests in 





MRS. MARION L. 
Member, Board of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


MISCH 


the field of music and literature have been rich 
and varied. For many years she has opened her 
home to the patrons of the arts, sharing with all 
the results of her far-reaching study of the opera 
and the drama. She has been honored both locally 
and nationally in the fields of music, civics, and 
international relationships. 

Mrs. Misch -began her career as a public-school 
teacher and has maintained throughout her life her 


early interest in the welfare of public education. 
She is one of the leading business women of the 
city of Providence. She has been of inestimable 
value to the committee not only because of her 
unusual interest in the educational program, but 
also because of her ability to assist equally well 
in the business side of school administration. She 
has always regarded her service on the school com- 
mittee as one of the highest contributions that a 
citizen can make to local governmental activities. 
She is not only a friend of the schools, but a cap- 
able advocate of the part that public education 
plays in the life of the democracy. 


FORMER IOWA SCHOOLMASTER 
HEADS SCHOOL BOARD AT 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-four years ago, John B. Shorett stepped 
out of the office of county superintendent of 
schools of Shelby County, Iowa, to prepare him- 
self for the profession of law, at the University 





SHORETT 


MR. JOHN B. 
President, Board of Education, 
Seattle, Washington. 


of Iowa and the University of Washington. In 
1929, that Iowa schoolmaster-Seattle lawyer re- 
turned to his first love, when the people of Seattle 
commissioned him as one of their representatives 
on their board of school directors. Twice Director 
Shorett has been re-elected by a satisfied consti- 
tuency. Three times his colleagues have honored 
him by electing him president of the board, which 
office he now holds. : 

Six years is not a long time to serve on a board 
of school directors as years go. It is a long time, 
however, judged by the events of the past six 
years. Director Shorett believes in teamwork. He 
led off in the formation of an organization of the 
fifteen first-class school districts of the state, serv- 
ing as chairman of the legislative committee of the 
group through two very critical sessions of the state 
legislature. He has a genius for bringing folk into 
working agreements. In conferences of professional 
or lay leaders, he is equally effective in promoting 
co-operative understanding. Good evidence of his 
effectiveness is the fact that the program of state 
support of common schools, sponsored by the 
school boards and the Citizens’ Education Coun- 
cil, was enacted in its entirety by the 1933 and 
1935 legislatures of Washington, and supported by 
adequate appropriation and revenue measures. “We 
kept the schools open because everybody did his 
part,” says Mr. Shorett. 

Reverting to the experiences of the Iowa school- 
master, he sees the real business of the schools in 
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‘the service which the teacher renders. His convic- 


tion is simply stated: “I would rather have my 
child in a portable with a good teacher,” he has 
said on various occasions, “than in a palace with a 
poor one. The board must not limit its activities 
to administrative details. It should take an inter- 
est in promoting the educational work of the 
schools. That is the only way its members can 
know what it is all about.” — S. E. Fleming. 


MRS. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. a 


President, Board of Education, ? 
Washington, D. C. 

On July 1, 1935, Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle 
was elected president of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, the. first woman president of 
that board in a period of more than a century and 
a quarter since the first board of trustees of the 
public schools of the District was organized with 
Thomas Jefferson as its first president. Mrs. Doyle 
received the unanimous vote of her fellow mem- 
bers. The board consists of six men and three 
women. 

Mrs. Doyle was appointed to the board of edu- 
cation the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia in June, 1928, and was 
reappointed in 1931 and 1934. Since September, 
1931, Mrs.: Doyle has served as vice-president of 
the board. She has brought to the board the point 
of view of a former classroom teacher, the mother 
of three school children, and a social and civic 
worker. She has been a consistent advocate of 
preschool education, adequate vocational-training 
facilities, regular health examinations of school 
children, Americanization work, night schools, and 
improved teacher-training. She has been a sup- 
porter of adequate appropriations for the schools, 
and for properly supervised luncheons for under- 
privileged children. As chairman of the board’s 
personnel committee, she was the author of the re- 
port upon which is based the new system of rating 
teachers in the district school system. She has also 
sponsored a plan to bring schooling at public ex- 
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President, Board of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


pense to children who, because of physical defects, 
heart conditions, or other illnesses, are unable to 
leave their homes. 

Marion Wade Doyle (Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle) was born in Cambridge, Mass., October 30, 
1894. She attended the Cambridge public schools 
and the Cambridge Latin School, where she com- 
pleted the five-year college-preparatory course, 
with emphasis upon mathematics and science, in 
preparation for the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology. Upon her graduation in 1911, how- 
ever, she entered Radcliffe College. She was grad- 
uated in June, 1914, after completing the four-year 
course in three years and receiving her A.B. with 
distinction in Romance Languages, and was the 
youngest member of her class. After a summer 
spent in working for the Massachusetts State Board 
of Charities, she became a teacher in the Cambridge 
public schools, and during the next three years 
had a wide range of teaching experience in the 
grades, in the high school, and in the Rindge Tech- 
nical School. For a period she taught an atypical 
class. In September, 1917, she married Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1911, whom she met while he was an in- 
structor at Harvard, and since that year has made 
her home in Washington. Mr. Doyle is now Dean 
of Columbian College at The George Washington 
University. Dean and Mrs. Doyle are the parents 
of three children, Henry Grattan, Jr., Marion 
Wade, and Robert Carr Doyle, all of whom are 
pupils in the Western High School. 

Mrs. Doyle became interested in the suffrage 
movement as a student in college, and on the 
establishment of the local League of Women 
Voters, became an active member of that organi- 
zation, serving as committee chairman, secretary, 
and finally (1928-30) as president. In 1930, Mrs. 
Doyle became regional director of the National 
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League of Women Voters for the southeastern 
region, and during the next two years traveled ex- 
tensively for the League, covering 10,000 miles 
and delivering hundreds of addresses to women’s 
organizations and other groups. At the biennial 
convention of the National League of Women 
Voters in 1932, Mrs. Doyle was elected executive 
vice-president. During her term she directed the 
education section of the League. Mrs. Doyle de- 
diined renomination in 1934. 

Mrs. Doyle has been active in civic and social 
organizations in Washington for many years. She 
has served as president of her college alumnae or- 
ganization, the Radcliffe Club of Washington, and 
of the Columbian Women of George Washington 
University. She also served as secretary of the 
Washington Branch of the American Association 
of University Women and of the Chevy Chase 
Woman’s Club. At present she is chairman of the 
education section of the Twentieth Century Club. 
She is a member of the boards of numerous organ- 
izations, including the Family Service Association, 
Instructive Visiting Nurse Society, Child Guidance 
Clinic, Bureau of Rehabilitation, District Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the Council of Social 
Agencies. She is a member of the Monday Evening 
Club, the Massachusetts Society of Washington, 
and the Chevy Chase Citizens’ Association. 


Wasting Human Power 
W. W. Carpenter and A. G. Capps’ 


“ 


. . . I answer that no country, however rich, can 
afford the waste of its human resources.” 


— President F. D. Roosevelt 

Seeking some place to reduce local governmental 
expenditures, the busy taxpayer notes the titles of 
a number of courses in his local high school that 
are not required for entrance to the state university 
and other state schools. He thinks, surely these 
courses are not necessary or they would be required. 
Therefore, he proceeds to give vent to his feelings 
by declaring that the public schools are wasting 
large amounts of money on nonessentials, and that 
we should return to a sensible curriculum which 
prepares the children for the types of services they 
are to render. The “prominent citizen” is listened to 
attentively, particularly in the small community 
that is hard pressed for funds, because by eliminat- 
ing some of the courses one or more teachers may 
be discharged, and the expenditures lessened to the 
extent of their salaries. 

The failure of many states to pay their moral 
obligation to the children in the way of financial 
aid to the local school districts has thrown addi- 
tional burdens upon the communities. The local 
board of education, deprived of both state and local 
funds that rightfully belong to it, finds that the 
money available is not sufficient to meet school 
needs. 

Not taking into account that the local high school 
already has a narrow curriculum, overloaded with 
class and out-of-class activities; not considering the 
fact that the morale of the teaching force has been 
decidedly weakened because of lowered salaries and 
in many instances no salary for months, thereby 
making them unable to meet their just financial 
obligations, and in many instances the teachers 
have experienced actual physical suffering because 
their incomes were not sufficient to buy the bare 
necessities of life. In spite of all this, the board 
proceeds to trim and slash regardless of the protests 
of the teachers and the superintendent, leaving in 
many communities only the bare skeleton of the 
former curriculum, salaries, and supplies. The elimi- 
nation of music, drawing, industrial arts, home 
economics, agriculture, science, and a number of 
other subjects is justified by these boards on the 
basis that they are not required for college entrance. 
These boards claim that by eliminating the fore- 
going subjects the schools can bend all of their 
energies on preparing their students for college. 


Responsibility of the Modern 
High School 


This point of view is entirely too narrow in our 
modern society, for the high school now has a 





1Members of the Faculty, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


much greater responsibility than merely to prepare 
students to go on into some higher educational in- 
stitution. This modern responsibility is pointed out 
by Dr. Smith, President of the National Education 
Association, as follows: 

The schools must play a threefold part in the life 
of the nation within the next few critical years. First, 
they must provide activities for children released from 
labor. . . . The time may be very near at hand when 
society must provide every youth with satisfactory 
and continuous educational opportunities to the age 
of eighteen or higher. 

The schools must teach young people the qualities 
of initiative and self-reliance which will enable them 
to take and to make their opportunities in the world. 
. . . No longer can the schools emphasize merely the 
finding of right answers to problems laid down by the 
teacher. They must rather help young people to find 


out what the problems are, and how they can share 
in their solution. 


Finally, the schools must teach young people the 
principles of collective action upon which we must 
work out our common problems. . . . Co-operate ac- 
tion is imperative — and, if democracy is to survive, 
it must be voluntary and enlightened co-operation.’ 

If the schools are to play the part in our national 
life suggested by President Smith, they will need 
much more adequate financial support in the future 
than they have had in the past. Buildings will have 
to be improved, equipment added, additional books 
placed in the library, but, above all, a well-trained 
teacher and a well-paid teacher, happy and enthu- 
siastic in his work, must be placed in every class- 
room. It is a grave mistake to turn over the educa- 
tion of future citizens to unschooled, uncultured, 
and unhappy teachers. There is no more vulnerable 
spot in the educational process than the inadequate 
training of a considerable part of the teachers in 
our small towns and villages. Center your criticism 
here, Mr. Taxpayer. Here is the large expenditure 
that is unwarranted and which brings in little or no 
return. A great deal of such teaching is wasting 
human power; wasting the power of pupils. 

But there is another spot which should draw the 
fire of the criticism of the taxpayer and the school- 
board member. There is another wastage in human 
power which also needs adjustment. In this case it 
concerns a trained teacher, one working under so 
many handicaps that much of the effort is lost. We 
refer to the trained teacher in the small high school. 
Why is it that teachers in small schools may so 
universally be placed in this group? The explana- 
tion by the authors may not be entirely in agree- 
ment with the explanation of those who read this 
article. However, in their opinion the reason for 
this may be attributed to many factors, each of 
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which probably has a bearing on the situation. 
Some of the seemingly more important factors are 
presented in the following paragraphs: 

The larger the school, other things being equal, 
the better the preparation of the teacher in terms of 
the subject matter to be taught. Not only does the 
teacher usually have a larger number of college 
hours to his credit than does the teacher in the 
smaller school, but because his work is limited to 
one field, he can concentrate his preparation in the 
field in which he is teaching. The teacher in the 
large high school who teaches one subject and one 
subject only, can in summer sessions proceed with 
that subject in work toward a master’s degree. The 
teacher in the small high school teaching jin many 
subject-matter fields, and wishing to become profi- 
cient in each, is confronted by the problem of con- 
centrating in his field of major interest, or of at- 
tempting to scatter over the many and various fields 
he is expected to teach, with the result that often 
he spends the equivalent of another year in taking 
additional courses in the fields he is teaching, where 
he has been woefully lacking in preparation. This, 
of course, is no reflection on the teacher, but it is 
a reflection on the system which requires a teacher 
to be prepared in so many different fields. 


The Problem of the Smaller School 


The smaller the school, generally speaking, the 
greater the load of the teacher. Not only is the 
teacher expected to teach outside of his major and 
his minor fields, but often he is expected to take 
charge of courses where he has had a bare minimum 
of academic preparation. This necessitates that he 
do a considerable amount of outside preparation in 
attempting to learn those subjects in which he is 
not well grounded. In addition to teaching classes 
for which he is not well prepared, the teacher in 
the small school is expected to teach a larger num- 
ber of classes than is the teacher in the larger 
school. The number of different preparations a day 
in the large school is also often less than is the 
number in the small school. One would assume that 
the larger school had the larger classes, but one is 
very much surprised to find that some of the 
largest classes in some states are found in the 
schools with a minimum number of teachers. So it 
is not only a large number of classes, but often in 
addition, classes in different subject-matter fields, 
and also in addition to this, each class overloaded 
or loaded beyond its capacity. 

The smaller the school, as a rule, the greater the 
task that is assigned to the teacher in terms of 
extra-class activities. The teacher in the very large 
school acts as supervisor for one or two activities, 
attends a few of the students’ games and the assem- 
blies, in addition to a few committee meetings. In 
the very small school, if the school attempts to do 
any type of extracurricular activity, the three or 
four teachers available are each given a burden 
which is comparable to the extracurricular load of 
the summation of the duties of five or six of the 
regular classroom teachers in the larger high 
schools, where often much of this clerical and ad- 
visory work is concentrated in the office of deans 
and directors who — their full time to such 
duties. In other words, in the small high school in 
addition to his many other duties, the high-school 
teacher is expected to conduct a three-ring circus 
of school activities. Many of the activities in which 
he participates do not interest him, and for the 
direction of these activities he cannot be prepared. 

The smaller the school, the smaller the amount 
of money available for instructional supplies and 
equipment. The large schools have splendidly 
equipped laboratories and libraries, and there is 
made available a wealth of apparatus, supplies, and 
supplementary reading material. In the smaller 
schools, the deficiency of such necessary tools of 
instruction has been repeatedly pointed out. Equip- 
ment and supplies and supplementary reading ma- 
terial are absolutely necessary to the learning ac- 
tivities. To deprive a teacher of such tools is as 
absurd as jit is to deprive a carpenter of his hammer 
and square. 

Variability of Teachers’ Salaries 


The smaller the school, the smaller the salary of 
the teacher and the greater the probability that the 
contracted salary may not be paid. Uncle Sam 
didn’t pay soldiers who were recruited from Mis- 
souri less money when they entered the national 
army than he paid soldiers of New York, although 
Missouri did not have the financial ability of the 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, HANOVER SCHOOL, SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Lorenzo Hamilton, Architect, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Functionally Designed Building Aids 


Progressive School 


Hanover School, South Meriden, Connecticut 


Lorenzo Hamilton’ and Nicholas Moseley’ 


The perennial problem of securing the 
maximum amount of space for the minimum 
amount of money was solved in the Hanover 
School building by a strictly functional design. 
The result is now not displeasing to the 
modern eye. The severity of the lines is 
tempered by the liberal use of color inside 
and outside the building. 

Two objectives were constantly in mind 
while the building was being designed and 
equipped. The first was to furnish every 
facility possible under the appropriation for a 
progressive type of education; the second was 
to provide community service and recreation. 
The first objective is responsible for the 
four workshops between the classrooms, the 
linoleum floors and acoustical ceilings, the 
tables and chairs, and the unusual amount of 
bulletin-board space. Both objectives are 
served by the comparatively large auditorium- 
gymnasium, the special stage with its scenery 
door, the kitchen, and the extensive play- 
grounds. For the convenience of the public a 
library has been combined with the kinder- 
garten (which has direct access to the outside), 
a special clinic has been installed for the use 
of the visiting nurses, and the auditorium has 
been given separate entrances from the street. 

The process of education depends far more 
on pupils and teachers than on buildings and 
their facilities, but that the latter can contrib- 
ute has been shown by the happy use which 
teachers and pupils alike have made of the 
workshops, the movable furniture, and the 


1Architect, Meriden, Conn. 
“Superintendent of Schools, Meriden, Conn. 


auditorium in the new school. Success is 
attested by the number of teachers from other 
school systems who have come and come 
again to see the school at work. The com- 
munity features have undoubtedly served their 
purpose. The clinic is well patronized once 
each week. The auditorium-gymnasium has 
been used on an average of four nights a week 
since the opening of school, for community 
card parties, minstrel shows, basketball games, 





and other meetings. (Public dancing is not 
allowed partly because of the danger of mak- 
ing the floor too slippery for athletics, partly 
because of the difficulty of keeping out un- 
desirable elements from other sections of the 
city and state.) The only charge made by the 
board of education for use of the building is 
$1.50 a night for janitorial service. It is note- 
worthy that in spite of constant use the build- 
ing has suffered no material damage. 


AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM (LOOKING TOWARD STAGE), HANOVER SCHOOL, 
SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
Panels over doors symbolize ‘“‘Music’’ and ‘‘Drama.’’ Acoustical ceiling; exposed steel beams. 
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Above the chalk and bulletin boards each 
room has a frieze of washable wallpaper. The 
patterns are different and appropriate to the 
age level in each room, from the “crazy” 
duck, frog, and fish frieze on pale yellow, 
green, and rose strips in the kindergarten to a 
plain pattern in the eighth grade. The prin- 
cipal’s office has wallpaper from floor to ceil- 
ing: a warm colonial yellow with blue figures. 
The woodwork in each room is colored to go 
with the wallpaper. The clinic is finished in 
white and gray paint. In the auditorium the 
brick walls are painted gray with maroon trim 
and the ceiling is acoustical celotex of vary- 
ing grayish brown natural shades: the win- 
dow curtains are gray monk’s cloth lined with 
maroon sateen; the stage curtains are a deep 
maroon velvet. This use of color has given each 
room individuality and the building as a whole 
real character. 

The outside of the building is Connecticut 
brick with Indiana limestone trim. The only 
ornaments are two eagles at either end of the 
school name carved in stone, and polished 
aluminum rails between the buttresses around 
the flat roof. The old school bell was rescued 
from the fire which destroyed the previous 
building, and mounted in an octagonal tower 
over one corner of the auditorium. It is still 
rung to call the children to school, to the great 
delight of the older residents. 

Heating is by forced-circulation down-feed 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN THE HANOVER SCHOOL, SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT | : ? 
The informal character of the room, which is aided by the movable furniture and the interesting wall decorations, is a dis- 
tinct aid in the progressive program of education which the school exemplifies. 


a 


The pupils represent all of the grades from 
the kindergarten through the eighth grade. 
Because of irregular distribution several com- 
binations are necessary; namely, III-IV, 
VI-VII, and VII-VIII. There are six class- 
rooms, a kindergarten, four workshops, a com- 


ceilings are painted a deep cream color and 
the lighting fixtures (especially designed in 
Meriden) are of yellowish glass edged with 
black. The ceilings of classrooms are sound- 
deadening material supported by a pattern of 
polished aluminum strips. The chalk board in 


hot water. A steel boiler is fired by oil burners, 
adapted to number five oil. The system is 
zoned into three zones — classrooms, kinder- 
garten-library, and auditorium, so that dif- 
ferent temperatures may be maintained at 
night or on holidays when only one or two 
sections of the building are in use. Ventilation 


bined auditorium-gymnasium, a_ principal’s 
office, supply room, kitchen, clinic, and toilet 
rooms. The last mentioned are equipped with 
showers. The boiler room is in the basement 
and is the only basement room. The rest of 
the rooms are all on the ground floor, one step 
above grade. 

Each classroom has its own lavatory, and 
the kindergarten has its own toilet room, lava- 
tory, and drinking fountain. Two other drink- 
ing fountains (each with double battery of 
fixtures) are in the corridor. Each room ex- 
cept the VII-VIII grade has a built-in ward- 
robe. For the eighth grade there are individual 
lockers set in a recess in the corridor. Other 
lockers (for the community teams) are pro- 
vided in the passageway to the gymnasium. 

Some of the unusual features are: gateleg 
tables for group study in place of individual 
tables in Grade VII-VIII; the double tables 
in the lower grades; the small amount of chalk 
board (one end of each room) and the use of 
all available space, including the wardrobe 
doors, for cork board; the sliding panels 
(covered with cork board) with shelves for 
over 1,000 volumes behind them in the kinder- 
garten; the individual movable cupboards for 
children’s work; the narrowness of the class- 
rooms and the large amount of window space; 
and above all, the use of color throughout the 
building. T 

From the very beginning there was a firm ea 
purpose to avoid the drabness typical of many 


each room is a deep green of the synthetic type. is by the ‘“open-window” (gravity) system, 
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i 1 CLASS -QOM 
schools and that lack of individuality in class- ie ae 
rooms which is usually found even in those COMBINED STAGE 

schools where some color has been used. In AUDITORIUM -E-GYMNASIUM | °°" 

solving the problem we were fortunate in i eto 


having the advice of Mr. T. Merrill Prentice, 
architect, of New York. The outside doors 
and trim and the corridor doors of the class- : 
room are bright blue. The corridor and toilets | ” | - | meee | sole 
have yellowish-buff terra-cotta-tile wainscots 

five feet high, with black tile trim, and buff 
and black asphalt-tile floors; the walls and 





FLOOR PLAN, HANOVER SCHOOL, SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
Lorenzo Hamilton, Architect, Meriden, Connecticut. 
Building planned for possible future addition of a similar classroom wing to left 
of present auditorium. 
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. KINDERGARTEN: 


pwnre 


GRADE IV: Showing steel wardrobes open. 


with outlets through the built-in wardrobes. 
All of the radiators are wall type with shields. 
Supplementary unit heaters are employed in 
the kindergarten and auditorium. 

If we were building over again, and had 
the money available, we should enlarge the 
kindergarten, install book shelves in all rooms, 
covered by bulletin boards like those in the 
kindergarten, and try to incorporate a_fair- 
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, Showing sliding cork panels, exit door, and typical ‘‘Duck Frieze’? of canvas wallpaper. 
. GRADE I: Gay wallpaper. Steel wardrobes closed. Typical recessed lavatory shown beyond wardrobes. 

3 » IV Cabinet at left is Book Closet; at right is Supply Closet. ; 
. GRADES VII AND VIII (Teaching-Principal’s Room): Showing informal boxes for each pupil. Steel lockers in corridor replace side wardrobes in this one room. 
HANOVER SCHOOL, 


SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
sized teachers’ room. At present the teachers 
use the principal’s office and clinic. 

The building is of Class B construction, 
except for the roof, which has wood joists over 
the classrooms and plank over the auditorium. 
Walls, except for the painted brick in the 
auditorium, are plastered. 

The cost of the building proper was $61,- 
228; equipment, $5,200; land, $4,500. The 





CORNER OF TYPICAL WORKSHOP. HANOVER SCHOOL, 
: SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
Showing door to classroom and one of the two storage cabinets. 


DETAIL OF BELL TOWER, HANOVER SCHOOL, 
SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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architect’s and engineers’ fees and a few in- 
cidentals brought the cost up to just under the 
original $75,000 appropriation. In addition, 
the local relief administration graded the 
grounds and built the concrete walks. The 
per-pupil cost (220 pupils) was $306, and the 
cost per cubic foot (242,425) was 25 cents. 
Throughout the designing and construction the 
board of education, the architect, and the 
superintendent had enthusiastic and valuable 
co-operation from a lay committee appointed 


by the parents and residents of the school 
district. 


FOSTERING PROPER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“Happy, satisfied, enthusiastic children are the best 
advertisement that any school can have. Parents al- 
most invariably base their opinion of the school on 
the attitude of their children.” 

This statement is made by Dr. T. D. Martin of 
the National Education Association in a discussion 
on the work of that body in fostering wholesome 
relations between the public and the schools. Thus 
emphasis is placed upon the value of the teacher as 
an important factor in inviting the good will and 
co-operative attitude of the public. 

The N. E. A., however, in discussing the subject, 
points out that it has 200,000 individual members 
and some 700 state and local organizations affiliated 
with the parent body. These engage in activities de- 
signed to familiarize the public with the mission and 
purpose of popular education. Extensive and highly 
effective programs have been developed. 

“Each officer of the association and its departments 
is a potential ambassador of educational good will 
to the public.” The literature, too, brought out by 
the various organizations is illuminating and instruc- 
tive. This has included research bulletins, yearbooks, 
and leaflets. Radio programs, too, have disseminating 
valuable information regarding the schools and their 
work. 
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THE ARLINGTON SCHOOL, LOCKLAND, OHIO 
Grunkemeyer & Sullivan, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Small Primary-School Building for au Inclusive 
School Program 


The Arlington School, at Lockland, Ohio, robes are lined with glazed brick and contain _two-pipe system to which heat is supplied by a 
which has been planned to house a school or- the exhaust ventilating flues. steel gravity-feed coke boiler. The classrooms 
ganization consisting of a kindergarten and The building is heated by a vacuum-steam, have unit ventilators and the gymnasium has 
three primary grades, is one of the first PWA ; 
school buildings completed in the State of _——4 —— 
Ohio. The arrangement is such that academic EEE al 
studies are limited to the three classrooms, the | On. ptt SOOF FOO . FHI 
library, and the kindergarten on the first floor, ——= —= —— , — 


while the assemblies, physical education, and | CORR/OOR 
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WOERCARTE 


WE RCARTEM) | 


project work involving the use of tools and 
materials, are limited to the basement. The 
basement is for all practical purposes a full | CLA. 
story; its floor is only 24 inches below grade é 
and the window sills are well above the grade. | Ot | | 
The exterior has been developed in the Colo- | 4------ | 
nial style, with walls of mingled shades of red ll lille + 
and brown mat-faced brick, buff limestone {luna | 
trim, a green tile roof, and metalwork of | | ‘IAB ST FLOOR 
copper. The floor, ceiling, and stair construc- 1526" | 
tion is fireproof, using bar joists and concrete, . ae —————_—_——_——+ 
with masonite-cushion floors in the classrooms, 
and terrazzo stair treads and corridor floors. 
The auditorium-gymnasium, which measures 
40 by 70 feet and has bleachers to seat 250, is | 
finished for a variety of activities. The floor = 
is continuous strip maple, the high wainscot is FUEL 
glazed brick, the ceiling is acoustic tile, and AO. 
the walls are plaster. With its movable plat- 
form, fixed bleacher seats, radio loud-speaker, 
and adjoining cafeteria-kitchen, the room COVUAL, TRAIMING 
serves a wide variety of instructional and com- | = 
munity uses. 
The four classrooms are finished with plaster 
walls, acoustic tile ceilings, oak trim, birch 
doors, natural slate blackboards, cork bulletin OA SLIIEIVT (LOOP 


ste 8 FLOOR PLANS, ARLINGTON SCHOOL, LOCKLAND, OHIO 
boards, and built-in storage cases. The ward- Grunkemeyer & Sullivan, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE GYMNASIUM IS USED FOR PLAY AND SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


unit heaters. Temperature control is included 
in all occupied rooms. 

The electrical equipment provides complete 
lighting, a master clock in the office, and sec- 
ondary clocks in the instructional rooms, and 
mechanical gongs. A master radio in the office 
is equipped with long- and short-wave receiver, 
victrola, and microphone. Speakers in the class- 
rooms are ample for instructional service; extra 
amplifiers in the gymnasium allow for any 
desired volume of sound. 

The contracts for the building were let in 
March, 1934, and occupancy was had Septem- 
ber 12, 1934. The construction cost was $52,- 
000; equipment, $6,000. On the basis of 160 
pupil stations, the cost was $3,620 per child. 
The cubic-foot cost was 26 cents. 

The plans were drawn and the construction 
was supervised by Messrs. Grunkemeyer and 
Sullivan, architects, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRECAUTION FOR LAYING 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 


Eight “don’ts” for the laying of floors of maple, 
beech, or birch, have been issued for the use of 


builders and building owners by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association. Carefully read, 
the “don’ts” form an inclusive outline of the best 
practice for placing floors so that they will not 
develop those troublesome faults of cracking, cap- 
ping, or buckling. The ‘“don’ts” read as follows: 

Don’t lay flooring immediately after delivery at 
the building. Store it for a few days in the build- 
ing in which it is to be laid. The ideal condition is 
a thoroughly dry building. Where that condition 
exists, allow at least three days for the normally 
absorbed moisture in the flooring to evaporate. 
This precaution should prevent the possible later 
development of unsightly cracks between joints. 
Where the ideal condition does not exist, a few 
days delay in laying the kiln-dried flooring will 
acclimate it to moisture conditions in the build- 
ing. 

Don’t lay flooring until the building in which it is 
to be used is dry. Dry flooring laid in a damp 
building will swell and may cause “cupping” or 
“buckling.” 

Don’t under any circumstances, lay the flooring 
tight against studding or walls. This provision for 
an expansion joint (the width depending on size 
of floor area) is an additional safeguard against 
buckling. 
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Don’t lay flooring until plastering and cement 
work are thoroughly dried and woodwork and trim 
are installed. The laying and finishing of hardwood 
floors should be the last operation in building con- 
struction. 

Don’t lay flooring in a cold, damp building. As 
a final precaution — heat for 10 days to at least 
70 degrees. This means heat even in the summer 


and early fall. 


Don’t stack bund'es of flooring too close together 
or in solid piles — avoid unheated rooms. The more 
air circulation around each bundle the quicker and 
better it throws off any absorbed moisture taken 
on after leaving the factory. 

Don’t close windows. This is important. Opening 
window at top aids in driving out moisture through 
air circulation. 

Don’t fail to observe a'l these precautions. This 
insures that the flooring is in the same kiln-dried 
condition it was when it left the factory. It’s 
easier to prevent cracks or cupping or buckling by 
observing these don’ts than it is to cure them. 


A SCORE SHEET FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


The scoring of rural schools and teachcrs has 
been carried out th’s year in the rural schools of 
Calhoun county, West Virginia, under the direction 
of Mr. Bernard McDonald, superintendent of 
county schools. The sheet which is reproduced be- 
low, is made up by the superintendents and can 
be enlarged or reduced as the demand arises. 

The score sheet contains all the possible scores 
a teacher can make in her school and each accom- 
plishment is within the ability of any teacher. The 
scores are compiled once every six weeks, and the 
results of the scores are sent regularly to each 
teacher and board member. 

Score Chart 


WN as sian 2-0,5/3)5-0 a ES sav casdaeean Pe. ootescan 
General appearance of grounds...................00008: 8 
General appearance of room................ iigeaeneN 8 
Inside attractive from interest and effort............... 15 
Display of student work............. GAELS R 15 
Neatness and cleanliness of room................ ana 10 
Semitary Glimkine GONGIIONS........ 0... ccc ccic ec comeccs 15 
Provisions for students to wash................ wane sare 15 
Individual or family towels............... Sie ate as 10 
Bulletin board —- cloth or cork.................0000. 8 
Pe tree OE IE IS sic ide cs reds cdsdceseccencans 10 
Co-operative attitude through supervision.............. 10 
Permanent record up-to-date...................... 16 
140 
Materials and Methods: 
Adequate primary materials. care eierew rates 25 
Workbook and seatwork for material....... Poa Sa 25 
Student’s time utilized, from observation............ i 15 
Lack of confusion, evidenced from emp!oyment....... is 15 
Se EE I ass -3 05s atta de hia eae thas naee ea 15 
ee a Perr: Perr te ee err eT 20 
Modern pedagogical procedure displayed............. - 15 
Skill in questioning and arousing interest............... 16 
Class discussion rationa'ized............. ve vere 16 
P.T.A.; W. Va. Club; 4H; Literary. etc. ......... 20 
Attendance — 90 per cent, 20; 80-90 per cent, 15: 
See I Gy, Fs ono 504 5 HAG RTT 20 
202 
140 
WO. 66658 weereer rT 342 
Scale: 318-342 —A 
260-317 — B 
212-259 —C 
171-211— D 
136-170 E 


Check: 
Teacher’s desk.... 
Teacher’s chair... . 
Sanitary toilets. . . 
Building underpinned... . 
Building painted inside... . 
Seats in Use: 


Chance for standardization. 


outside. 
Seats needed: 


Handmade. . Grade....Number.... 
Double. . . .old new Grade... . Number... . 
Individual... . Grade... .Number.... 


SCHOOLS IN THE WOODS 


Estimates recently compiled indicate that approxi- 
mately half a million CCC men will participate in the 
camp educational program during the coming year. 
Mr. Howard W. Oxley, director of the educational 
program, estimates that more than 40,000 instructors 
will be brought into the program, including some 
2,000 camp advisers, corps area and district super- 
vising advisers. 

Beginning with the summer program, to be built 
around two general objectives, the work will be ex- 
panded during the winter in step with the establish- 
ment of new camps and the gradual enrollment of an 
army of 600,000 men. 

Included in the summer program are counselling 
and guidance, classes of instruction, and job training 
On the recreation side there will be arts and crafts, 
dramatics, music, athletics, swimming, and _leisure- 
time activities. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW. FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 
Croft & Boerner, Architects, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THE FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, BRAINERD, 
MINNESOTA 


i The Franklin Junior High School, at Brain- 
i erd, Minn., has been housed most satisfactori- 


i ly during the past three years in a complete, 

4 fireproof building, erected in 1932 from plans 

' prepared by Messrs. Croft & Boerner, archi- 

| tects, Minneapolis. The school organization euneaimaie 
| includes four middle-grade classes and a com- ial 


plete three-year junior high school. 
The exterior of the building is faced with 
i mat-pressed brick, ranging in color from pink 
to a dark purplish red. The trim is buff-colored 
| cast stone, and the flat roof is covered with a 
fireproof, built-up material. All the floors are 
concrete, the nonbearing partitions are gyp- 
sum, and the bearing walls are brick. The sca (C008 
corridor floors and the stair treads are sur- LAV 
faced with terrazzo. 

The interior finish has been carefully studied 
to best suit the uses of the respective rooms. 
The auditorium has plastered walls, gypsum- 
acoustic plastered ceiling, and a_ colored- 
cement floor. The gymnasium has a _ hard- 
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SECOND, FIRST, AND BASEMENT FLOOR PLANS, FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 
Croft & Boerner, Architects, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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maple-block floor, cork wainscoting, brick 
walls, and a gypsum-plastered ceiling. The 
classrooms and other instructional areas have 
plastered walls, maple-block floors, oak trim 
and cupboards, slate blackboards, and cork 
bulletin boards. The laboratories have mastic- 
tile floors, oak built-in cabinets, and plastered 
walls and ceilings. 

The building is heated by low-pressure steel 
boilers, fitted with automatic stokers. The 
heating and ventilation is of the split central- 
fan type; the gymnasium is independently 
ventilated with unit ventilators. The entire 
heating and ventilating system has automatic 
temperature control of the dual type. 

The classrooms and corridors are lighted 
with direct inclosed units. The daily programs 
are controlled by a complete electric clock and 
signal-bell system. Fire-alarm boxes are placed 
on each of the floors, and the principal’s office 
is connected with all departments by means of 
intercommunicating telephones. The audito- 
rium stage has a complete theatrical lighting 
system for plays and operettas. 

The plumbing installation is of the heavy- 
duty school type. All wash bowls and toilet 
fixtures are of vitreous china, and the toilets 
are fitted with automatic flush valves. The 
toilet partitions are of steel and the shower 
partitions of cement plaster. 
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The building is planned to house an average 
enrollment of 600 students. The basement 
contains only a lunchroom, showers, locker 
rooms, and one large room for student activi- 
ties. The first floor contains at one end an 
industrial-arts group, including mechanical 
drawing and a general shop. The household- 
arts group, consisting of sewing and cooking 
laboratories and a small living room is at the 
opposite end of the floor. There are also on this 
floor three grade classrooms, two recitation 
rooms, a commercial room, the principal’s of- 
fices, and the school health office. The audito- 
rium occupies the space between the two wings, 
and the gymnasium is in the rear. 

The library, which is the academic heart of 
the building, occupies the central position on 
the second floor. Adjoining it is the main study 
hall. There are also on this floor eight stand- 
ard classrooms, a general-science room, and a 
practice-teaching room. 

The building was erected at a time when 
building prices were at the very lowest. The 
total cost was $221,000 for construction, $20,- 
000 for equipment, and $12,000 for architec- 
tural and engineering fees. For the building 
alone, the cost per cubic foot was 19.7 cents, 
and the total contracts, including equipment 
and architect fees amounted to 22.4 cents. The 
cost per pupil was approximately $420. 


A Co-operative Plan for Selecting and 
Purchasing School Supplies 


R. M. Eyman' 


In the business management of the schools, one 
of the first problems encountered is the purchase 
of school supplies and equipment. Certainly in 
these times of decreased revenues for schools, of 
growing demands for tax reductions, and of a gen- 
eral desire for economy, school administrators 
must realize the necessity for studying the sup- 
plies problem in its many phases in order to dis- 
cover means by which the outlay for supplies may 
be cut without injuring the efficiency of the school 
systems. 

While the average purchase of school equip- 
ment involves larger sums of money than the 
ordinary purchase of supplies, still the latter are 
more important because they are constantly re- 
curring. It is not unreasonable to urge that both 
educational efficiency and economy require the 
standardization of supplies and the systematizing 
of the purchases. 

For the purpose of this paper, the term supplies 
includes only materials which are consumed or 
destroyed in use, such as paper, ink, fuel, chalk, 
record forms, mimeographed stencils; it also in- 
cludes materials which are fragile or small — and 
which are frequently broken or worn out, such as 
glassware, pen points, etc. Generally speaking, 
supplies are those articles which are short-lived 
and which last from a month to a year or two at 
the most. School equipment on the other hand, 
embraces the larger and more permanent articles 
used in furnishing the school plant and its main- 
tenance. 

If the schools are to function efficiently, proper 
supplies must be furnished to the various classes 
and departments systematically and on time. Be- 
fore supplies can be made available to the teachers, 
the administrative steps of selection (specifica- 
tions), standardization, purchasing, storage, de- 
livery, and accounting must be taken. The chief 
points to be decided in this connection are (a) the 
kind and amount of supplies to be purchased, (b) 
the proper business and legal steps of asking for 
bids and letting contracts, (c) the place, time, and 
frequency of purchases, (d) the routine of check- 
ing goods received, and (e) the time and method 
of settling the accounts. 


‘Superintendent of Fairfield County Schools, Lancaster, Ohio. 


A reduction in the cost of supplies can be 
effected only through the close co-operation of the 
school executive with the classroom teachers, the 
janitors, and others who directly use supplies. In 
schools which are similar in organization and pro- 
gram and which are reasonably close to one 
another, identical supplies for many purposes can 
be used. That standardization is possible in such 
items as writing paper, crayons, ink, and many 
other articles, is obvious to every administrator. 
This standardization has been effective in cities, 
and there seems to be no reason why it should not 
be similarly desirable in rural school systems. In 
fact, it seems to be the one means of enabling 
rural schools to purchase in sufficiently large quan- 
tities to bring down prices. 

Three further business practices of city school 
systems which are dependent upon to reduce sup- 
plies costs are (a) annual purchases under care- 
fully controlled specifications and bidding condi- 
tions, (b) unified deliveries, and (c) prompt set- 
tling of accounts. The rural schools are notorious 
in their disregard of these effective business meth- 
ods. In fact the methods are quite impossible, ex- 
cept under some plan of county-wide co-operative 
purchasing. 


A plan employing these principles of standard- 
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izing supplies, of combining purchases into single 
annual orders, and of obtaining unified deliveries 
has been in use in Fairfield County, Ohio, since 
1925, with excellent results. 


How Fairfield Buys 

Fairfield County is a pioneer among the coun- 
ties of Ohio in the co-operative purchase of class- 
room, janitorial, office, laboratory, and athletic 
supplies, and coal. The first purchases were made 
in 1925, and it is conservatively estimated that an 
annual saving of 30 per cent is made over the old 
plan of independent district buying. All of the 
rural schools, one city, and one exempted village 
have joined in the plan. The County Farm Bureau 
and the Agricultural Extension Agent also pur- 
chase their supplies from the co-operative county 
school supplies list. 

The purchasing practices of Fairfield County are 
not considered to be the last word in co-operative 
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Drawing paper, white, 500 sheets per ream, 
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used by local school executives in placing orders for articles 
bought on the co-operative basis. 





purchasing of school necessities. Each year the 
school officials find some deficiencies in the plan, 
which they proceed to adjust and remedy. After 
tive years, the p!an is still in a pliable state and is 
being revised and extended. The procedure as fol- 
lowed is here described not because it is perfect in 
any sense, but because it is known to be practical 
and may be of some help to other school author- 
ities. 

Purchasing Aids and a Standard List 

There are twelve purchasing units in the Fair- 
field County school system; namely, the eleven 
high-school districts under eleven local school 
heads, and six independent rural district schoo!s 
which are considered as a group under the county 
superintendent. The county superintendent and the 
eleven high-school heads serve as purchasing agents 
for these twelve units. Authority is delegated to 
them by the several boards of education, who have 
passed specific rules and regulations which em- 
power the superintendents to buy the necessary 
annual supplies co-operatively with the other dis- 
tricts of the county. 

When the plan was first broached, the question 
naturally arose, what supplies should be purchased, 
and in what quantities. It was seen that the teachers 
and school executives should develop standard lists 
of acceptable articles and that the prospective ven- 
dors should know definitely the quality, size, color, 
and amounts of the articles considered. Classroom 
teachers, janitors, and department heads working 
in five committees made up the five main lists, 
and these were in turn revised and approved by 
the central committee of the county superintendent 
and the eleven high-school heads. 

In Fairfield County, we have divided the stand- 
ard list, called the Catalog List of Supplies, into 
the following divisions: Classification Sheet A, 
classroom supplies; Classification Sheet B, jani- 
torial and toilet supplies; Classification Sheet C, 
office supplies; Classification Sheet D, laboratory 
supplies; Classification Sheet E, coal. Last year, a 
sixth Classification Sheet F, was added for athletic 
supplies. The catalog list gives a rather detailed 


description of each of the articles on the co-opera- 
tive buying list. 
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Making the Estimate of Needed Supplies 

After the standard list is compiled, the next step 
is to secure an accurate estimate of the number 
of each item needed. In Fairfield County, this is 
done by means of Department Estimate Blanks 
(Form No. 1). These blanks are distributed to 
teachers, janitors, department heads, etc., to en- 
able all who use supplies to have a voice in mak- 
ing the estimates of needed amounts for the fol- 
lowing year. The estimates are summarized by dis- 
tricts and are then sent to the county office, where 
they are consolidated. A total estimate is compiled 
on a form provided for this purpose, copies of 
which are attached to the Bidder’s Blank. A set is 
mailed to each company which is to bid on the 
supplies. Along with these blanks is sent a letter 
of Instructions to Bidders, and a copy of the Cata- 
log List, which gives detai'ed descriptions of the 
items to be purchased. 


FAIRFIELD SCHOOLS 
COOPERATIVE BUYING - FORM NO. 10 


Gentlezen: 


Please ship to me, prepaid, the ethene school supplies in 
accordance with your agreerent with the Committee of Cooperative 
Purchasing of School Supplies. Please ship goods to 

ii MEI Ulaechtaptinintcsesaieniniclnsieadetibetateniiati —_. You may 
ee 
pe of Bducation, SS, Ohio. 
Please rake out bill in triplicate, enclose one copy with the 
aioeeek for the purpose of checking and send duplicate copies to 
me. I will promptly check them and forward to the Clerk for pay- 
tent. 


charge the account to 
of ard 





STANDARD ORDER BLANK USED BY ALL LOCAL 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES IN PLACING ORDERS 


The letter of Instructions to Bidders, together 
with the estimate of needed supplies, constitute the 
advertising medium. The method enables the com- 
mittee to select responsible bidders and has proved 
quite satisfactory. Advertising in newspapers is ex- 
pensive and only fairly effective. Likewise, the 
posting of notices does not reach the people really 
concerned. 

As soon as the bid forms are returned to the 
county office, the bids are recorded on tabulation 
sheets. Each company is given a code letter which 
is stamped on the original bid sheets and upon all 
samples as they arrive. By this means the bids and 
samples are associated. 


Awarding the Contracts 


The co-operatve buying committee then meets at 
a specified date, about the middle of May, exam- 
ines the samples, compares prices, and awards the 
contracts. The committee is made up of volunteers 
and consists of local superintendents, teachers, 
janitors, office secretaries, etc. The committee is 
divided into subcommittees, each in charge of bids 
on a special class of supplies. 

The chairman of each subcommittee is always a 
local superintendent. It is aimed to have several 
classroom teachers in the Classification A group, 
several janitors in the Classification B group, etc. 
The committees usually spend some time in dis- 
cussing quality and prices with the representative 
of the bidders. Usually this task requires a full 
day, even with the committee subdivided into 
groups and each group working independently. 

After the committee has selected the successful 
bids, a final Catalog of Supplies is made up, con- 
taining an official description of the articles, the 
prices to be paid, and the names of the vendors. 
These catalogs are then mailed to each purchasing 
unit, together with the several Standard Order 
Blanks. These order blanks enable the purchasing 
agents to order their supplies immediately, and to 
specify when the shipments are to be made. Ship- 
ments are made directly to each of the eleven high 
schools, but the supplies for the six rural districts 
are sent to the county office, stored there, and dis- 
tributed from that point. Distribution of supplies 
to rural schools is made by means of a Department 
Requisition Blank and an account is kept of the 
articles sent out by means of a Perpetual Inven- 
tory card. No material may leavé the storeroom 


unless a properly signed requisition has been re- 
ceived. 
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One of the advantages of the co-operative buy- 
ing plan is the financial saving which it secures. 
Naturally with large quantities of individual items 
come better prices. Lower costs also result because 
the salesmen need not visit the individual schools 
and sell to satisfy the peculiarities of each school. 

The amounts which are saved by co-operative 
purchases can be determined only after detailed 
checking and a study of individual items. Such a 
check was made on the Fairfie!d County plan dur- 
ing 1932 by one of the high-school principals. In 
the year 1931-32, a saving of $1,500 was realized 
out of a total order of approximately $5,000 spent 
for supplies. Similar economies have been made 
each year, warranting the statement that an aver- 
age economy of 30 per cent has resulted from the 
plan. The number of supplies purchased has grown 
from 28 items in 1925, to over 350 items in 1935. 

While tae plan has worked well, it seems advis- 
able to further centralize the work under the direc- 
tion of an assistant county superintendent who 
would serve as business manager for a!l the school 
districts of the county. A well-qualified county 
business manager who would hand!'e all transac- 
tions involving finances and business, and who 
would devote some time to extending the project 
of co-operative purchasing of supplies, could save 
his salary in this one project alone. 


ADOPT STANDARDS FOR DRINK- 
ING FOUNTAINS 


Standard specifications for drinking fountains 
have been approved recently by committees repre- 
senting the United States Department of Labor 
and the American Public Health Association. The 
new standards will become a part of the general 
sanitation code approved by the United States 
Bureau of Public Health. The following ten re- 
quirements are made for the drinking-fountain 
code: 

1. The fountain shall be of impervious material, 
as vitreous china, porcelain, enameled cast iron, 
other metals, or stoneware. 

2. The jet shall issue from a nozzle of non- 
oxidizing, impervious material set at an angle from 
the vertical.* The nozzle and every opening in the 
pipe or conductor leading to the nozzle shall be 
above the edge of the bowl, so that the nozzle or 
opening will not be flooded if the drain from the 
bowl becomes clogged. 

3. The nozzle shall be protected by nonoxidiz- 
ing guards to prevent the mouth or nose of the 
drinker from coming in contact with the nozzle. 

4. The jet of water shall not touch the guard. 

5. The bubbler and bowl of the fountain shall be 
free from corners difficult to clean, or which wou'd 
collect dirt. 

6. The bowl shall be so proportioned as to pre- 
vent unnecessary splashing, at a point where the 
water falls into the bowl. 

7. The drain from the fountain shall not have 
direct physical connection to the waste pipe unless 
trapped, in the same manner as a regular plumbing 
fixture. 

8. The water-supply pipe shall have an adjust- 
able valve, fitted with a lockshield or with an auto- 
matic valve permitting a regulation flow of water 
to the fountain so that the valve manipulated by 
the drinker will merely turn water on and off. 

9. The height at the drinking level shall be con- 
venient to most persons using the fountain. Step- 
like elevations may be provided for the children. 

10. The waste opening and the pipe shall be 
large enough to carry off the water promptly. The 
opening shall have a strainer. 


*Note: It is understood that the angle be such that the water 


can neither fall back nor be forced back onto the point of 
discharge. 


THE SCHOOL BUS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In the solution of the rural-school problem the 
little red schoolhouse is giving way in increasing 
numbers to the centralized or consolidated school. 
The advantages, educational and administrative, of 
such consolidation have been established. The con- 
solidated school is a living fact and is rendering 
an acceptable service. 

The feasibility of the new order of things in the 
rural field rests in a large degree upon the modern 
methods of transportation. The school bus has 
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come upon the scene to transport pupils between 
their homes and the school. The progress which 
has here been made is quite notable, covering every 
state in the United States and involving an expen- 
diture in 1934 of $48,582,565. 

This sum has become a legitimate and recog- 
nized cost item in rural-school maintenance. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the item of trans- 
portation does not materially increase the cost of 
school maintenance. In many consolidated school 
districts the elimination of the one-room schools 
and their replacement by a centralized school has 
proved quite economical, notwithstanding the fact 
that the transportation costs have been added. 


Census of School-Bus Operations 


The National Association of Motor Bus Opera- 
tors has, in a recent report, pointed out the rapid 
development of the motor bus as a travel vehicle. 
It also provides a table (January 1, 1935) which 
shows the total number of schools employing the 
motor bus and the cost connected therewith, as 
follows: 





No. of Miles of Children Cost of 
Buses Route | Carried Daily Service 





,502 184 ’ ' 
1,707 500 93,8: 1,160,700 
18,532 188, 351 607,289 | $11,662,590 
150 1,500 4,500 150,000 
6,426 71,810 196,870 3,706,580 
2,481 15,741 46,089 1,130,145 
682 3,400 29,409 340,000 
540 4,200 14,580 432,000 
6,400 78,000 247,000 47684 ,000 
653 6,200 55,841 799,865 
1,200 7,500 13,000 420,000 
13, 262 146,773 476, 104 $8, 220,678 
1,265 13,539 52,060 535,789 
2,380 800 116,820 1,681,415 
4,312 38,812 118,441 1,770,915 
632 12,322 16,487 389,711 
1,480 15,000 58,376 1,116,648 
920 200 23,000 676, 200 
pace eciseedecocecs 2,273 34,100 90,920 2,050,000 
3,016 26,500 68, 700 $2, 182,000 
1,816 11,800 40,000 1,012,000 
350 4,200 6,950 220,000 
550 8,000 16,000 750,000 
300 2,500 5,750 200,000 
1,789 23,957 39,720 $1,694, 686 
paseadesvececes 600 5,400 18,000 684,455 
baseeesseeesvces 500 7,403 6,995 500,000 
Reena scaee 164 2,054. 4,225 98,943 
pekisehantvaes 525 9,100 10,500 411,288 
3,557 35,420 211,702 $3,719,518 
iesee wrens 70 500 6,000 75,000 300,000 
43. California. iewectvexess 2,085 15,000 98,990 2,500,000 
= evada sei eaeesi y 125 2,000 4,000 85,000 
i Mexico.......... 435 8,300 10,900 406,500 
ie Utah. . 7 412 4,120 22,812 428,018 
1X—Pacific Northwest. 2,791 32,575 90,540 $1,926,633 
iy Mss 6scesseresess 380 5,600 9,600 200,000 
GH, GOGMR..00 5. icc ccccece 450 6,400 9,000 395,000 
49. Washington. 1,961 20,575 71,940 1,331,633 





* It is estimated that about 6,000 buses used part time » school are operated mainly in common 
carrier service and hence cannot be classed strict'y as school buses. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of June, contracts for 313 school 
and college buildings were let in states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Dodge reported that these in- 
volved 2,215,300 square feet of construction and will 
cost $17,718,800. 

In eleven states west of the Rockies, facts collected 
by the Scuoor Boarp JourNAL indicate that eight 
contracts were let for school buildings to cost $739,- 
576. Eleven further projects were reported at an 
estimated cost of $617,000. 


¢ Council Bluffs, Iowa. The board of education has 
made application for a PWA grant of two million 
dollars for the operation of a_ school-building-and- 
repair program. It is planned to replace seven schools 
which have become obsolete and inadequate for school 
purposes. 

¢ Laredo, Tex. Construction work has been started 
on a high-school building, to cost approximately 
$345,000. 

¢ Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education has 
called for bids for school structural rehabilitation 
projects, totaling approximately $305,220. The proj- 
ects are part of a structural program of $9,873,000 
which is nearing completion in the school district. 

@ Newark, N. J. The board of education has taken 
steps to obtain a $2,274,000 appropriation for the 
operation of an extensive building program. The pro- 
gram calls for four new buildings. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has pro- 
posed an extensive school-building program, to involve 
an expenditure of from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. The 
new building program is intended to bring the schools 
up to date, to take care of urgent needs, and to 
provide for replacements and new additions. 
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The Denver N. E. A. Meeting 


The trend of the times was eloquently reflected 
in the seventy-third convention of the National 
Education Association, at Denver, June 30 to July 
5. The week’s program largely embraced teachers’ 
and teaching problems and was planned to interest 
teachers. The enrollment of ten to twelve thousand 
was almost exclusively classroom workers. All the 
shades of present educational belief from radical 
to conservative, and progressive to conventional, 
were expressed. There were those who decried 
what they believed to be attempts to curb free 
speech, a free press, and the much-discussed 
academic freedom in the field of education. 

President Henry Lester Smith sounded the key- 
note in conservative lines when he said: 

The teachings of those who would undermine our 
social institutions often become both bold and in- 
sidious. Because of present distressing conditions, 
such propagandists get a ready hearing and find it 
easy to enlist the enthusiasm and support of many 
young people. They present a plausible and even an 
attractive utopia where all shall be equal sharers in 
the wealth and the powers of the country and where 
all shall have an opportunity to work and no capi- 
talist shall be their master. 

Our children must live better than we—they must 
have better homes, more stable incomes, more certain 
protection from life’s perils such as disease, accident, 
and unemployment. We are proud of the great 
achievements which our nation has already made. 

The genius which has created our present marvel- 
ous machinery of production ard which has devised 
the many effective methods which business employs 
today will certainly fird a way to create those eco- 
nomic and social conditions in which our, citizens 
may enjoy permanent prosperity. 


Academic Freedom 

The ever-recurring problem of academic free- 
dom afforded discussion which indicates that 
schoolmen are not at all agreed on a definition of 
the term. The left-wingers so called would brook 
practically no interference with any statement of 
a teacher, no matter how radical, while the con- 
servatives held to a distinctly more limited idea 
than even the dictionary allows. 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, of Columbia University, 
formerly superintendent of the Denver schools, 
urged that the schools enter politics and take a 
militant, aggressive attitude in molding the na- 
tion’s social and economic destinies. He was 
clearly on the liberal left of the house. 

Dr. John K. Norton, Columbia University pro- 
fessor, held that 

Political leaders should be made to realize that 
teachers will not be satisfied with meaningless plati- 
tudes with which candidates for public office have 
claimed their vote. 

Teachers must demand to know the attitude of 
candidates toward child labor, development of social 
security programs, the modes of tax systems, and 
similar issues which go to the roots of a candidate’s 
social philosophy. . 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, also of Columbia 
University, contended that the schools shou!d be 
allowed free discussions on all economic and 
political questions. 

In the discussion of taxation, the doctrine of 
the redistribution of wealth was advocated by 
several speakers. Teachers were asked to take a 
greater interest and a firm stand on national prob- 
lems so far as these affect social and economic 
betterment. On the other hand, political inter- 
ference with education was denounced by one 
speaker. 

School control of the youth program shortly to 
be initiated was requested as the only safe means 
of placing this vast enterprise on a constructive 
basis. 

Added federal support of education, without 
local control of school systems, was vigorously ad- 
vocated. The opinion that the fifty million allotted 
to the schools is a mere sop to the educators was 
expressed rather hotly by one schoolman. 

The economic status of the teacher was shown 
to be greatly improved. The report of the com- 
mittee on economic status showed that by 1934 
the average salary of all public-school teachers in 
the nation had fallen 12 per cent, and that of 
teachers in 65 large cities about 7 per cent below 
1929. There was “evidence of a very slight upturn 
in 1935,” the report added. 


Between 1929 and 1933 the average incomes of 
employees in city, county, state and federal gov- 
ernments showed declines from 3 to 7 per cent 
and the decrease for professional and privately 
employed groups ranged from 21 per cent for 
salaried employees in seven industries to 62 per 
cent for consulting engineers, the report pointed 
out. 

The average income for school teachers in 1929 
was slightly less than $1,400 annually, and in 
1933 it was $1,316. For teachers in large cities 
the average 1933 salary was $2,043. 

In the school year, 1932-33, the purchasing power 
of the average salary of teachers in the nation was 
about 22 per cent greater than in 1928-29, and that 
of teachers in 65° large cities was about 27 per cent 
greater than in 1928-29. 

A comparison of teachers with other publicly em- 
ployed groups shows little difference in the trends of 
their respective incomes during the depression. 

The report recommended maximum salaries of 
not less than twice the annual cost of necessities 
for an experienced teacher with dependents. A 
minimum salary not less than one and one-third 
times the annual cost of necessities for teachers 
without dependents was suggested. 


Resolutions on Academic Freedom 


The academic-freedom resolution was more 
vigorous than had been expected, in view of the 
conservative members’ success earlier in the week 
in blocking moves by left-wing groups for a strong 
statement on the subject. As adopted, however, 
it contains virtually every demand made by the 
insurgents. The resolution states: 

That National Education Association believes that 
administrators, teachers, and schools should have full 
opportunity to present differing points of view on 
all controversial questions in order to aid students to 
adjust themselves to their environment and to chang- 
ing social conditions. The National Education Asso- 
ciation is instructed to appoint a committee on aca- 
demic freedom of five members, three of whom shall 
be classroom teachers. The duties of this committee 
shall be as follows: 

1. To make known to teachers and other friends 
of education any proposed legislation against freedom 
of teaching and to take the necessary steps to com- 
bat such legislation. 

2. To investigate and to report upon cases of dis- 
charge of teachers in violation of the principle of 
academic freedom. 

3. To seek public support for the right of teachers 
to academic freedom. 

4. To assist in every way efficient teachers deprived 
of their positions in violation of the N. E. A. prin- 
ciples of academic freedom. 

5. To co-operate with other reputable and recog- 
nized national organizations actively engaged in 
maintaining the principles of academic freedom. 


President-Elect Miss Samuelson 


The presidency of the National Education As- 
sociation went to Miss Agnes Samuelson, state 
superintendent of public instruction for Iowa. 
Miss Samue!son has demonstrated remarkable ef- 
ficiency in the administration of the schools: of 
her state and is well entitled to the high distinc- 
tion which has come to her. She defeated Dr. 
Annie C. Woodward, of Somerville, Mass., and 
Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, of Castleton, Vt. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


There is much confusion concerning the meaning 
of the term “progressive education.” Practically all 
schools are progressive to a degree. It is true that 
some of our more modern schools, in their enthusiasm 
to be progressive, have allowed freedom to approach 
license, have encouraged self-expression without the 
necessary guidance, and have lost definite objectives 
in their attempt to prevent formality. A school is 
really progressive if it is attempting to move forward 
and integrate its program with a changing social 
order, and if it is experimenting constantly to effect 
the necessary changes that involve progress. 

One of the most significant differences between 
progressive education and that of the more formal 
education of the past is the recognition of what has 
been called “an estate of childhood.” That is, the 
school procedures and curriculum are based upon the 
fact that childhood has certain inalienable rights sep- 
arate and distinct from mere preparation for adult 
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life. It is the right of the child to live fully and 
richly at each age level and to participate in the 
school, home and community life as a person. 

The classrooms must be places where the children 
are active instead of passive, where they learn 
through their own activities, in groups or as individ- 
uals, instead of listening en masse constantly to lec- 
tures and directions given by the teachers. They must 
be places where children are stimulated by the equip- 
ment, the activities of companions, or the suggestions 
of companions or teachers to initiate, plan, and ac- 
complish tHe..activities that are right for them at 
their particular ages. These workshops should offer 
the greatest possible amount of freedom to each 
child, provided that the freedom is accompanied by a 
growing sense of responsibility. 

If boys and girls are to be resourceful and exhibit 
that priceless quality known as initiative when they 
grow into adult life, they must have had an infinite 
number of opportunities to initiate, under guidance, 
through the years of childhood. We cannot expect 
men and women to exhibit the habit of critical anal- 
ysis toward the problems of life unless they have 
been taught constantly to do so during the years of 
their training. An appreciation of the beauty of life 
and an ability to sift that which is worth while from 
that which is not are the results of long and careful 
training and guidance in the classroom. Therefore, 
the school itself should be a place where boys and 
girls really live, meeting problems of life: on their 
age levels, being taught to suggest and try solutions 
to those problems, contrasting one solution with an- 
other, always in an attempt to make life more inter- 
esting and more worth while. 


—A. J. Stoddard. 


THE TEACHERS’ HEALTH 


No teacher can consistently blame the school or 
school district in which she teaches for her poor 
health as long as she fails to observe the common 
rules of personal hygiene. Her first responsibility is 
to form and keep desirable personal health habits. 

Of the health habits which teachers more than 
other groups tend to neglect, failure to secure a suffi- 
cient amount of big-muscle activity is perhaps the 
most common. Teaching is a sedentary occupation, 
and teachers generally fail to provide the minimum 
desirable amount of exercise in their daily programs. 
To meet this problem it is suggested: (1) That teach- 
ers, especially in the elementary schools join with their 
pupils in playing games during recess periods. (2) 
That teachers organize groups for purposes of recrea- 
tional big-muscle activities, making use of gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pools, tennis courts, and other facilities 
available at the school. Such groups would probably 
be more successful if led by a person trained in phys- 
ical education. (3) That teachers be urged to take 
some individual responsibility in assuring themselves 
a minimum of one hour of exercise daily. 

Overwork and misuse of the eyes is another not- 
uncommon condition among teachers. Teaching de- 
mands so much use of the eyes that teachers should 
be encouraged to constantly conserve their vision. 
This can be done by — (1) limiting the amount of 
eyework to be done by artificial light; (2) securing 
correct lighting conditions in every possible instance; 
(3) wearing glasses if they are needed, not allowing 
false pride in personal appearance to interfere with 
vision. 

Women teachers sometimes make the mistake of 
wearing unsuitable and unhygienic clothing in the 
schoolroom. Situations occur wherein the teacher, be- 
cause she is insufficiently clothed, becomes chilly in 
a room of correct temperature, and secures an increase 
in that temperature in order to be comfortable, which 
is detrimental not only to her but to the children also. 
Wearing of unhygienic shoes is another mistake. The 
teacher who stands all day in high-heeled shoes be- 
comes more fatigued than is necessary. This reacts 
upon her disposition resulting in an increase of nervous 
instability. Teachers should realize the relationship 
which exists between clothing and health. 

The necessity of securing a sufficient amount of 
sleep and rest to insure daily recovery from fatigue 
is another problem teachers must recognize. Working 
late on papers and reports or attempting an excessive 
amount of community or social activity may be re- 
sponsible for teachers securing insufficient sleep. To 
meet this problem teachers should (1) so budget 
their time that schoolwork is done at school and not 
done in the evening except in case of emergency; (2) 
regulate their social and community programs so 
that they are not attempting an excessive amount of 
activity; (3) set aside a short period in the middle 
of the school day for rest. 

Undoubtedly there are many other health habits 
which deserve consideration but which are not any 
more commonly broken by teachers than by other 
groups. Food habits, cleanliness, correct elimination, 
avoidance of drugs and alcohol, good posture, fresh 
air and sunshine, control of infection, mental and 
emotional habits, and others could be discussed. 


— Bernice Moss. 
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School Administrative Adjustments 


HOSE who have concerned themselves with America’s system 

of education in any intimate way have noted the struggles 
which have characterized its pioneer days, the genius and fortitude 
manifested in the formative and creative stages, and the gradual 
development and constructive expansion of a later period. The story, 
examined in its entirety, exemplifies something of the vision, the 
patriotism, and the tenacity of the American people, and is finally 
climaxed with marvelous results. 

The spirit of complacency and confidence which the later chap- 
ters in the history of education manifest is disturbed at this time 
by a new and impressive situation. There is something about it all 
that is disturbing. The era of expansion has encountered some 
obstructions on the highway. Shall the obstruction be removed, or 
shall expansion be abandoned ? 

There are those who have reduced the present problem to the 
question here proposed, and who have wedged their thinking be- 
tween the two possible answers to be made. Thus, the educator 
stands on one side of the question and the taxpayer on the other. 
One seeks the removal of the obstruction, the other holds that it 
must remain there permanently. 

But the forward movement must continue in the field of popular 
education, as it does in all other lines of human activity. The past 
affords its lessons. The present must be inventoried. The future 
must be contemplated. Where progress has ceased, retrogression 
has begun. The schools must carry on. 

And this simply implies that the wide-awake school administrator 
will look ahead and note the probable needs of tomorrow measured 
in the light of the past and the trend of the present. He will ask 
questions which reasonably apply to every school system. Is the 
educational program meeting the needs of the child? of the com- 
munity? Are extensions demanded by the new leisure of adults? 
Is the problem of youth being met? Are the economic, industrial, 
technological changes met in the program of vocational education ? 
Is the school meeting the character-formation problem and devel- 
oping God-fearing, upright citizens, capable of living in a changing 
society ? Is the school population increasing? Are the present school- 
houses deteriorating? Will new schoolhousing have to be provided ? 
If so, when? What about repairs, renovations, and additions? Is 
the financial situation developing a safe future for education? Are 
the salary schedules for the teachers insuring the social and eco- 
nomic safety of these important workers? 

The financial situation of a school district may seem to render 
all educational expansion out of the question. It may seem to render 
consideration of capital outlays ridiculous. But, that does not argue 
that conditions will remain the same during the years to come. 
Nothing is static. The situation may look entirely different to- 
morrow. 

Thus, a timely anticipation of future needs, as well as a com- 
prehensive knowledge of current wants, constitutes one of the 
essential factors in a sound administration of a school system. 


Refinancing School-Bond Issues 


T HAS become apparent to school officials here and there that 
the bond issues engaged in some years ago may at this time be 
refinanced at a lower rate of interest. Many of the school-bond 
issues of ten and fifteen years ago carry an interest charge varying 
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between 4 and 6 per cent. Today bonds bearing an interest rate 
as low as 2, 3, and 4 per cent and lower find a ready market. 

It is assumed that in retiring a bond issue before it is due there 
must be a clause which will permit the complete redemption on any 


‘interest-paying period. Where this cause is inserted in the bond it 


is possible to effect a re-issue on a much lower rate of interest. 
A case has come to our attention where a five-year bond issue of 
$150,000 was accepted by financiers at an interest rate of 1%4 per 
cent for the first year with an increase of 4 per cent each of the 
succeeding four years. Besides, the purchaser paid a premium of 
something like $3,000. 

It would seem advisable on the part of school officials to ascertain 
the feasibility of retiring outstanding bond issues by a re-issue of 
new bonds in place of the old. Wherever a refinancing of the current 
debt is at all possible it also follows that a considerable saving in 
the current debt charges can be effected. The conditions named in 
the bonds will determine whether such bonds can be liquidated at 
any time before the entire series becomes finally due. 


A School Board’s Public-Relation Program 


ITH a discriminating attitude on the part of the public, 

which, in recent years, has become more pronounced, it is 
becoming increasingly necessary that attention be given to the 
matter of publicity regarding the activities of a school system. The 
schools command a third of the taxpayers’ local tribute to the 
public treasury and hence come to a greater extent under the scru- 
tiny of the voting constituency. 

It is a somewhat peculiar and yet gratifying trait of the American 
people to manifest a proprietary concern in the operation of the 
schools. This concern finds expression in various forms and degrees 
and sometimes goes to the extreme. The meddler and troublemaker 
is frequently on the scene. But, on the whole, the interest manifested 
by the general public in the success of the schools denotes a whole- 
some trend in community life. 

The school authorities have, nevertheless, recognized the expedi- 
ency of a definite public-relations program. They have come to the 
conclusion that it is wiser to inform the public on just what the 
schools are doing than to correct misconceptions which grow out of 
a lack of information. 

There are many activities engaged in by a school system which 
lend themselves to interesting publicity. After a policy as to the 
giving out of public-school news has been adopted, someone must 
be delegated to release such publicity. Such person must possess 
so-called news sense; in brief, must know what constitutes infor- 
mation such as the public wants and which will make interesting 
reading. Such news extends beyond the policies and departures en- 
gaged in by the board of education. 

So far as the general public is concerned, the school board and 
the superintendent occupy the center of the stage. In the minds of 
parents, no doubt, the teacher and the neighborhood schoolhouse 
come more prominently into play. In contemplating the general 
public, it is found that various groups are dealt with. There are 
clubs, societies, and alliances whose attention is occasionally 
focused upon the school system. Then there is the citizen who piays 
a lone hand. 

There is a certain conservatism maintained by school officials 
which grews out of the conviction that the schools are well gov- 
erned and require no exploitation as far as public opinion is con- 
cerned. It is believed that the work of the schools must be the 
answer to all inquiries; or else, that the public must come to the 
school authorities for information. Well, the public will not take 
the trouble to secure the proper information before voicing its 
criticism. It is more inclined to rely upon superficial gossip and 
fragmentary information. 

There can be no doubt that the superintendent and the school- 
board member become the most important factors in interpreting 
the schools to the public. Their appearances before clubs and 
societies afford the opportunity to present a true picture and to 


satisfy a taxpaying constituency that their money is wisely ex- 
pended. 
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Tenure of School-Board Service 


O RECENT statistics are at hand to show the average tenure 

of board-of-education memberships. The common impression 
is that it covers a period of less than five years. The larger number 
serve a term or two, of three years each, and then drop out. The 
citizen who remains in continuous service for thirty, twenty, or 
even ten years is an exception. 

The changes in the presidency of a board of education occur 
with even greater frequency. In some cities there is a tradition that 
the presidency must change annually. Sometimes a one-year term 
is followed by a second in recognition of the first. Successive terms 
in the presidency are usually due to exceptional conditions. The 
man chosen may enjoy prestige, manifest extraordinary fidelity to 
his task, and sacrifice time and effort in performing the duties of 
office. Sometimes popularity as well as fitness casts the choice. 

In point of tenure of office in the presidency of a board of educa- 
tion, the two largest cities of the United States, New York and 
Chicago, stand out in strong contrast to each other. In the latter 
city, the presidency has changed once a year. In New York City, 
the board of education recently elected Dr. George J. Ryan for the 
fourteenth year of service. 

The turbulent political situation in Chicago has accounted for 
the frequency of change in school-board membership and in the 
turnover of leadership. For years, the mayor and city council have 
sought to control the school interests. The appointments to the 
board have been subjected to political measurements rather than to 
standards of citizenship or fitness for school-administrative labors. 

In New York City, the opposite policy has prevailed. For a 
period of years the mayors of that city have held to a “hands off 
the schools” policy, and have appointed high-class citizens as mem- 
bers of the board of education. Faithful and efficient service has 
been followed by reappointment. Thus, the members have enjoyed 
a long tenure of service. 

The continuity of service thus attained has had a stabilizing 
effect. The accumulated experietice of the board members has re- 
sulted in an organization whose administrative and professional 
labors have been kept upon high standards. It has enabled the work- 
ing out of defined programs and the attainment of well-planned 
objectives. 

The rehabilitation of the administrative structure through changes 
and the accession of new forces and influences has its value. At the 
same time, it remains that the retention of those who have mani- 
fested special adaptability and partiality for the school-administra- 
tive service is advisable. The experience gained by several years of 
service, coupled with a progressive approach to the task in hand, 
insures that momentum and stability which must characterize every 
well-governed school system. 


The School and Commercialism 


NE of the signs of the times has been the revival of commer- 
cialism as related to the schools. The tendency to foster home 
interests and industries has shown itself in insistence on the employ- 
ment of home-town teachers and the purchase of supplies and 
equipment from local merchants. The law of self-preservation has 
been at work to see that the school dollar expended remains at home. 
But another issue has arisen. It relates not to the dollar expended 
by the school system but to the dollar spent by the pupils. The local 
bookseller objects to the sales of textbooks and supplies by the 
school authorities to the pupils. The restaurant and lunch-counter 
operator opposes the maintenance of a school cafeteria. 

The legislature of Wisconsin has had under consideration a bill 
which provides that: “no school building or school grounds shall be 
used, or permitted to be used, for the sale of schoolbooks, school 
supplies, confections, or other merchandise, but nothing herein con- 
tained shall prohibit the distribution of schoolbooks to indigent 
pupils, the distribution or sale of milk to pupils, or the conduct of 
cafeterias by the authority of the board of school directors.” The 
measure has been sensibly defeated. 

In various midwest cities, local dealers have presented protests 
against textbook rental plans, textbook and supplies sales by the 
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schools, and school cafeterias. It is claimed that the public school 
cannot handle the business with greater economy than can the 
private dealer; those who engage in selling books and supplies in 
the schools are in reality employed to teach school, not to perform 
a clerical service. In other words, there is an overhead which must 
be borne at public expense, to the injury of private enterprise. 

Where the issue has been threshed out in the open, the school 
authorities have won their case. In the operation of school sales 
departments, where books and supplies are sold to the students 
direct, the school authorities have been able to demonstrate the 
practicability of such an enterprise. The economy for the many, 
rather than the profit of one or two, has been clearly shown. In 
addition, the educational advantages have been clear-cut and only 
too little understood. 

The health education and disciplinary advantages of the school 
cafeteria are.so important that no school system which has had a 
well-managed cafeteria could be induced to drop it. The soda foun- 
tains, ice-cream parlors, and lunch counters, which have been 
reared in schoolhouse neighborhoods, usually become loafing centers 
where students are more certain to eat things they ought not to 
eat, smoke cigarets they ought not to smoke, and engage in con- 
versation that is degrading rather than elevating. 


The Challenge to Boards of Education 


. has come into the conduct of public schools in recent 
years, a type of reaction which places the modern board of 
education in a peculiar embarrassment. It consists of the student 
protest against departures and policies engaged in by the school 
authorities. These protests find expression in student strikes and 
parades in which a reversal of school-board action is demanded. 

While these student eruptions are deplorable in that they 
demonstrate a violation of that discipline and good order which is 
essential to the training of youth, it may also be well to inquire 
into some of the causes which lead to a defiance of authority. 

Primarily, public sentiment is at fault. It tolerates the school 
strike. Misguided parenthood fans the flame of protest. The police 
remain indifferent and the public press takes a neutral position. 
And thus the merry war goes on. 

But in discussing the school-strike nuisance and the remedy, 
attention must be directed to the board of education. That body is 
in control of the school system and accountable for the successful 
administration of it. The disciplinary authority exercised by that 
body implies control over the student body. Such control is gov- 
erned by rules and regulations. But rules and regulations remain 
meaningless unless enforced when the occasion requires. 

A lax public sentiment and a perverted approach to the subject 
of school discipline may be noted in a paragraph taken from the 
Star-Courier of Kewanee, Illinois, which reads: “For years with: 
out end boards of education have gone on the assumption that they 
possess a superior intelligence and their decisions were not to be 
challenged. Students today, exercising their full range of intelli- 
gence, have forced school boards to change their tactics in East 
Peoria, Elgin, Muscatine, and countless other communities.” 

This paragraph by no means states the attitude of school boards 
correctly, and, besides, exaggerates the situation grossly. But, never- 
theless, it does reflect a state of mind. And it is here the board of 
education must assert itself; first, to reach its conclusions along 
lines of sound reasoning, to base its actions upon the merits of the 
case, and to hold in mind the best interests of the school system; 
second to adhere firmly and unalterably to a position once taken, 
and to uphold that disciplinary authority without which no school 
system can fulfill its mission. 

If the Illinois editor has spoken the truth, then it follows that 
either school boards to which he refers entered into untenable and 
unwise departures, or else have been weak-kneed in surrendering 
to the demands of a student mob. We are not inclined to believe 
either statement, but we do hold that a board of education, once 
having taken a definite action, cannot recede from the same with- 
out an impairment of that prestige and standing which such body 
must enjoy if it is to function effectively and efficiently. 
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Teaching Remedial Arithmetic 
Anna A. Kelley, Topeka, Kansas 


The diagnosis of arithmetic disorders was facil- 
itated by the Buswell-John Diagnostic Test in 
Arithmetic. For the use of students unaccustomed 
to close analytic observation of the thinking of 
pupils, this test was advantageous. Fewer errors 
were found in this small group than appeared in 
the wider survey used in the test. For general 
purposes the recurring errors had to be reduced 
for student teachers to the most common forms in 
each of the four elements of computation. But 
the technique of analyzing errors by oral per- 
formance was illuminating to student teachers. 
They often said, “The things they are doing when 
1 think they are doing something else!” showed 
the wide divergence between the teacher’s mental 
processes and the pupil’s processes in the same 
activity. This was a constant source of surprise to 
experienced as well as inexperienced teachers, 
bringing out the principle that the good teacher 
must gear her mind to the level and rate of the 
pupil being taught. 


Problems of the First-Grade Teacher 


But analysis of number blockades must go below 
addition. It seems that the most subtle concept in 
the realm of number is the association of each 
group of units with its appropriate digit symbol. 
This is a difficult teaching problem for the first- 
grade teacher because children differ greatly in 
their number conception when they enter the first 
grade. Some have had kindergarten training in 
number, others have had construction toys need- 
ing number, and still others have worked with 
older children and adults. Boys’ games require 
number, while girls have been restricted to dolls 
and picture books. Among girls more learning- 
resistance cases are found in the acquisition of 
number than in any other subject. But the fatal- 
istic belief that mathematical ability runs in 
families or is wanting in families, according to 
some mystical law of inheritance, had to be com- 
batted in both boys and girls. 


Training Through Games and 


Dramatization 


The need of associating digits with their unit 
groups was met by several sorts of games and 
primary dramatization. By a fortunate misunder- 
standing three quite large boxes of hardwood stick 
printers were bequeathed to the remedial group. 
These were one-inch maple blocks — prisms, 
cylinders, square, circular, and triangular — that 
soon became a large lumber yard. These blocks 
were used to concretize number. Another teacher 
used seashells for the same purpose. The vehicle is 
not important if it is something that pupils like 
to play with. For the older pupils, numerical 
processes were concretized with a large box of red 
beans. Measures were taught by the correct objects. 
It was found that most computation blockades dis- 
appeared when the problem or the process was 
concretized in a medium familiar to the child. This 
did not refute the need for abstract thinking, for 
the abstract must proceed from the concrete, and 
in confusion must clear through the concrete. The 
results in this group seem to show that abstraction 
is expected too early. If a process can be performed 
with blocks or with beans, it is easily understood. 
It is not necessary with normal children to guard 
against too great dependence on concrete oper- 
ations, for the abstract computation is so much 
easier, so much quicker, and so subconscious that 
the nupil drops the concrete voluntarily. 

After the relation of the graphic digit char- 
acters and their unit groups is comprehended and 
remembered, all mathematics can be reduced to 
four processes: adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing. The pupil never learns anything new 
in arithmetic after he has learned to divide, except 
the tables of measures. All else that he learns is 
the apnlication of the four processes— when to 
add, when to subtract, when to multiply, and when 
to divide. While computation must become ab- 
stract, if accuracy and speed are to be secured, the 
knowledge of when to use each process is gained 
only by seeing the problem concretely. Observation 
of the children who failed in arithmetic from the 
first grade through the ninth, showed that these 


children who were said to have been “born short” 
in number comprehension were children who had 
never made the adaptation between digit char- 
acters and digit groups. They thought of digits as 
marks and discriminated them by shape rather 
than by variations in the number of units in the 
group which they represent. 

Beginning Number. American schools have 
differed greatly among themselves about when 
number should begin, and how it should be 
approached. It is likely that with many children 
arithmetic operations are begun before the num- 
ber symbols are recognized as substitutes for con- 
crete groups. Weight is given to this theory, too, 
by the fact that boys excel girls in arithmetic. 
Boys’ games require keeping score. Nearly all boys 
concretize number through their ownership of 
marbles and toys. Little girls’ games do not re- 
quire counting. In the work done with slow chil- 
dren a full year was necessary to fix number names 
and their appropriate unit-groups, to count in 
order, to write numbers up to fifty at dictation, 
to pick out the two-digit numbers, and carry out 
simple directions involving number. 

Teaching materials used were blocks, pegs, 
colored sticks, stickers, beans, pebbles, toy money, 
picture flashcards, calendar number sheets, and 
workbooks. The last mentioned were popular for 
their pictures, but the reading material was too 
difficult; that is, it was above the number educa- 
tional level of the children. Out of this prelim- 
inary year of living with number the idea of the 
four processes in number operation must grow. 

The Blockades of Older Children. When older 
children have trouble with arithmetic, it is neces- 
sary to compare their performance with each year’s 
normal grade achievement in order to compare 
what the pupil should know and do with what he 
does know and can do. By the end of the third 
grade the pupil should know 45 adding and sub- 
tracting combinations so well that mental response, 
both visual and auditory, has become automatic. 


Failure in Number Combinations 


Few of the unsuccessful children knew the com- 
binations. They counted on their fingers or made 
dots for every addition. Even after much drill when 
the desired memorizing had taken place, the finger 
counting persisted. The reasons given were “I’m 
afraid it isn’t right,” and “I have to feel adding 
before I know it is right.” 

More of the pupils knew the combinations than 
knew the multiplication facts needed in arithmetic. 
Pupils who were compelled to turn to books or 
cards for information were slow in class per- 
formance and helpless if working alone. Many of 
them had never learned the multiplication tables. 
The facts demanded by a problem situation re- 
mained in their minds sometimes according to 
association. Remedial work began by permitting 
the use of cards when multiplication was needed. 
This was followed by drill and the memorizing of 
tables. Multiplication tables are orderly, pro- 
gressive, associated facts organized so that in con- 
fusion a safe starting point can be found. Revers- 
ing the multiplication facts for division quotients 
furnishes an equal amount of drill in both neces- 
sarv memoriter acquisitions. 

The process of multiplication was made concrete 
through the use of beans or other counters. Only 
a few vupils needed this object demonstration in 
multiplication. In division, many needed it. The 
concevt of partitioning a number of beans into 
grauvs of the same size and doing the same thing 
by short division is very easy, and the pupil sees 
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A new age has come. Its trends no man can 
forecast, but the spirit of America, our love for 
our children and our faith in the validity of educa- 
tion and the equality of educational opportunity 
lies at the center. Any people that loses hold of 
its traditions and its ideals cannot long survive. 
We are at the parting of the ways —one path 
leads to national decay, the other to renewed life 
and strength for our country. Let us accept the 
challenge of the new day by protecting and de- 
veloping our children. — Willard E. Givens. 
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the two processes to be numerically identical. 
Demonstrating long division in the same way can 
be done, but it is too laborious to heip the child 
very much. After the reason underlying the process 
of short division is understood, the process of long 
division used as a short cut instead of counting 
out groups was easily accepted. 

The subject of fractions was approached first 
with scissors and paper circles. The need to make 
the knowledge of number first objective, then ab- 
stract, was found in every division of the subject 
and on every grade level. Understanding comes 
with doing, and remembering comes with doing 
many times. Every fractional process can be taught 
with scissors and paper, but in this experiment 
a piece of string tied to a stick of chalk soon super- 
seded scissors. Then the arithmetical process with- 
out objective illustrations became habitual. 


Failures Traced to Weaknesses in 
Early Training 


While some pupils were taught who were failing 
in junior-high-school arithmetic, it was soon found 
that weaknesses causing the failure could be traced 
to some omission in early elementary schooling. 
Addition combinations were memorized but were 
nullified by bad adding technique. With many of 
the older pupils it was found necessary to require 
adding, beginning at the foot of the column and 
placing the partial sum at the right of each two 
digits added, to overcome the “jumping around” 
habit. The two steps, memorization of number 
combinations and consecutive adding, both up and 
down, were found to remedy nearly all addition 
disorders. One boy from the fifth grade was found 
who seemed to be defective in number, but his 
error, writing the tens and carrying the units, had 
escaped detection for his entire school life. He 
learned his error, but eradicating a habit existing 
for so long is a slow process. 

In subtraction, “borrowing” gave much diffi- 
culty. Eventually, the experimenter gave up all 
methods but the “take-away” method, because this 
was the only one that could be concretized. A large 
supply of kindergarten splints furnished teaching 
material. The splints came wrapped in packages of 
one hundred. Packages holding ten were wrapped 
and bound with rubber bands. A small number of 
single splints were used. Transactions were engaged 
in in which “borrowing” became known as “break- 
ing a package to fill an order.” The idea seemed 
to become clear to all the pupils who used it. How- 
ever, it was noticed that after confusion had been 
cleared up, there was a tendency to return to the 
additive method. Student teachers used that method 
more than the take-away. In this as in several other 
instances when a confusion was cleared up, the 
pupils returned to the efficiency methods which 
had caused their downfall, because they were easier 
when understood. The philosophy of the experiment 
became concentrated in this one dictum: Any 
method that works is good. 

Multiplication. Four elements covered the 
needed errors in multiplication. These were: 

1. To know tables. 

2. To write the partial multiplicands correctly. 


3. To write the units and carry the tens (often 
reversed). 


4. To add the partial multiplicands correctly. 

Multiplication, after the tables were made reli- 
able and adding combinations became facile, 
seemed to be the easiest arithmetical process. 

Division. After the concept of partition is 
understood, the process of division can be 
approached when the teacher is sure that the pupil 
is prepared to learn this process. In remedial arith- 
metic it is essential that the pupil shall see every 
process as a social activity in which he will partic- 
ipate rather than as abstract scholarship. Division 
assumes the partitioning of some kind of property 
into equal parts. Generally, the dividend is a large 
number and the pupil must have these abilities 
before he can separate it into parts. 

He must be able (1) to read the number; (2) to 
use division facts or tables; (3) to multiply; (4) to 
subtract. 

Since division uses besides itself multiplication 
and subtraction, the remedial teacher must look 
for errors in these elements when the work is un- 
successful. If the child is ready to take up divi- 
sion, the sequence of steps in the use of dividing, 
multiplying, and subtracting is the only new learn- 
ing element. In the group studied, more children 
failed in the required subtraction than in the di- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
viding itself or in the contributing multiplicaticn. 
Certain confusions in selecting the new partial div- 
idends and in the placing of the quotient were 
found. These were due mainly to variations in the 
customs of different instructors or different texts. 
A very slow boy, one thought to be unteachable, 
learned long division by using movable digit cards. 
When a number was to be brought down, he brought 
it down in fact, and the actual movement seemed 
to show him what to do. 

Fractions. The study of fractions in the reme- 
dial group was much less difficult than the preced- 
ing four processes. To many of these pupils the 
topic was new and it was approached with fresh 
interest. Much concrete work was given with paper 
circles, scissors, and paste before computation was 
attempted. Pupils were learning to think abstractly 
and the transition to fractional computation was 
generally easy. A few confusions were found among 
children who had changed schools. The practice in 
the training schools, in changing an addition prob- 
lem to a common denominator, is to write the new 
denominator above an enclosing brace in which the 
new numerators are written. This facilitates addi- 
tion but is very confusing to pupils trained to write 
each term of the new fraction. Simple as the con- 
fusion is, one boy failed for a month in the home- 
room because he could not see what the class was 
doing. 

Decimals gave little trouble to those of the 
remedial group who were using that topic. If they 
attacked the problem at all, they were prepared. 

Problem Solving. The correction of weaknesses 
in arithmetical computation while not a simple 
problem, is immeasurably simpler than is the cor- 
rection of the many interrelated forms of disabil- 
ity in English. Number is an exact science; its laws 
are fixed and its application well established. Right 
is right; wrong is wrong. There is no debatable 
ground. Its requirements can be made objective 
and its inaccuracies shown. The pupil is more easily 
convinced of error than he is in language subjects. 
The large task for the remedial teacher is the 
eradication of bad working habits and the implant- 
ing of habits that bring accuracy with the facility 
possible for that pupil. 


In regard to problem solving, while much work 
was done, it was found that the insuperable block- 
ade was reading. For this reason the first lesson 
on problem work was always a reading lesson. The 
need of the imagination to visualize the problem 
often had to be stimulated by dramatization, as in 
all reading requiring interpretation. In finding the 
solution the current plan for problem solving was 
used: (1) What does the problem tell? (2) What 
does it ask? (3) What processes must be used and 
in what order? (4) What is the answer? 

In problem solving, the maturity of the pupils 
was an advantage. Most problem situations are 
either above the maturity of the pupils or foreign 
to their interest and experience. In some series of 
arithmetics, put out recently, the humor and hu- 
man interest of the problem story served to im- 
pede the child’s mathematical thinking. But the 
largest factor in success in problem solving after 
the situation is understood, is computation which 
depends upon memory and orderly habits of arith- 
metical performance. 


Pupil Weakness in Size and Dimension 


Teachers of subjects requiring arithmetical com- 
putation complain of their pupils’ weaknesses in 
concretizing size and dimensions. In the grades be- 
low the fifth the urgent need for successful com- 
putation, the demand for this by standardized 
tests, tends to emphasize the abstract at the ex- 
pense of concrete comprehension of number facts. 
Adult use seems to make three uses of numbcr. 
Graphic manipulation of digit symbols is the most 
superficial use of number and it can take place 
with little more thought of the situation involved 
than is experienced by an adding machine. This 
statement was made by an elderly bank bookkeeper 
who relinquished his specialty gladly to mechanical 
computation. 

The certified public accountant uses a similar but 
much more concrete type of computation. The 
automatic element in accounting is necessary, but 
the business situation brings a dramatic or drama- 
tizable phase that requires deeper thinking in its 
performance. 

The mathematics of engineering adds to mechan- 
ical computation the need for imagination carried 


to the highest degree. How to develop this factor 
of mathematics in college students desiring to be 
engineers, when their only conception of mathe- 
matics is automatic computation, is the problem 
in remedial education that is confronting college 
teachers of mathematics. Had the concrete back- 
ground of number, in the first school use of the 
subject, preceded the abstract and the graphic, had 
it been fully connected in the mind of the child, 
much of the vague knowledge of arithmetic wou!d 
clear. One of the best boy mathematicians known 
to the writer always said, “I learned to be good in 
arithmetic by playing marbles.” 

Many books have been written on number and 
its teaching. Some of these are too analytic to be 
helpful. Many of them assume an acquaintance 
with the genesis of the subject that the pupil has 
never had. The probable use of number can be 
predicated for pupils more safely than can the use 
of reading be foretold. All uses require computa- 
tion so that factor must be made automatic and 
reliable. If with accurate computation the pupil 
can associate dimensions and concrete quantities 
in actual use, he will have equipment for mathe- 
matical problem solving. 

Conclusion. Remedial teaching hopes to educate 
children who are failing to obtain an education. 
To do this the method that works is good. It ad- 
vocates an adult-centered curriculum. These chil- 
dren must be trained to make a living. All educa- 
tion is transmitted from generation to generation 
through reading in its broadest sense, writing in its 
fullest sense, and arithmetic in its most complete 
expression. 

The mental hygiene of childhood, preadolescent 
and adolescent, must be preserved and strengthened 
to insure normal adulthood. Since the vicissitudes 
of life cannot be evaded they must be met and 
surmounted. 


Summary 


The three major problems of remedial teaching 
are these: 

1. How to obtain mental health for unsuccessful 
pupils. 

2. How to teach them to read and write the Eng- 
lish language. 
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3. How to teach arithmetic, both computation 
and problem solving. 

A fourth major problem might well be how to 
persuade teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
that children might meet success who are now 
meeting failure. Two schools of psychology, dis- 
agreeing on everything else, have agreed that a 
certain percentage of pupils are unteachable, and 
educators have felt under obligation to accept the 
dictum. How different the achievement of indivi- 
duals might be if the habit and materials of success 
were provided in elementary education, cannot be 
imagined. 

The universal characteristic of remedial teach- 
ing is the obligation to straighten out confusions 
on the part of the pupils. These confusions come 


from lack of understanding of principles of learn- . 


ing; lack of training in the use of the pupil’s own 
mind, and the lack of social ideals, in school and 
out of school. 

On the part of school officials and teachers, both 
field and student teachers, there is some apparent 
confusion in regard to the mental ability of many 
of these children. Inexperienced teachers are often 
not clear as to the need of varying methods; not 
sure as to the order of presentation of logical steps 
in subject acquisition; not able to appraise abil- 
ities and make diagnosis of inabilities. 

Probably, the worst confusion exists in the minds 
of the parents of unsuccessful children. Disap- 
pointment slips into chagrin, then into dejected 
humiliation. Frantic and generally futile efforts to 
aid the teacher take the forms of loading the pupil 
with flattery, rewards, and bribes, then depriva- 
tions, penalties, and punishments, all undeserved 
and all useless. Stories related of parental ability, 
with school and college distinctions of other chil- 
dren in the family, merely exaggerate the trouble. 
Carrying books home for study there results in dis- 
grace for the pupil, hopelessness for the parent, 
and condemnation for the school. The sequel is 
tragic for the child. 

The steps of the remedy have been outlined in 
these papers. Briefly, they give the child observa- 
tion, good teaching, optimistic support, and, above 
all, time. Every group of pupils assembled for 
remedial teaching will give the teacher practice 


in the art of bringing order out of chaos. It will 
seem to her, unless she is a person of much in- 
dependence and determination, that all the forces 
of home and school are conspiring to defeat the 
education of these children. These papers are sub- 
mitted in the hope of helping those who cannot 
help themselves. They recognize the existence of 
certain complicating conditions; namely, (1) the 
need of time for replacing faulty habits, (2) the 
need of school and home support, (3) the need of 
comprehensive training for teachers. 

These things have been iterated and reiterated. 
The first article presented has faced the apparent 
subnormality and abnormality found on first ac- 
quaintance with retarded pupils. It has admitted 
that no teacher, however patient or skillful, can 
supply defective nerve tissue. But the nation and 
the race cannot afford, no matter how necessitous 
retrenchment policies may seem, to create illiteracy 
and incompetency through neglect. The correction 
of overcrowding in primary grades and the control 
of too great speed in advancing the unprepared 
are the most easily remediable factors in retarda- 
tion. 


‘heachers-falaries 


@ Madison, Wis. Teachers, clerks, and school cus- 
todians will receive the same salary restorations which 
have been voted to other city employees, under a 
decision of the city council. School employees re- 
ceiving less than $1,200 will receive increases amount- 
ing to 714 per cent of their basic salaries. Those re- 
ceiving above that amount of salary will be given in- 
creases of 5 per cent of their salaries. Teachers’ salary 
increases will become effective in September, while 
those on a twelve-month basis receive their increases in 
July. 

¢ West Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
voted to restore salary increments of new teachers, 
which had been suspended for several years. About 
31 teachers are effected by the new policy which adds 
$100 annually to the salaries of new teachers until 
the maximum salary is reached. 

¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. Two million dollars a year will 
be added to the salaries of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
county teachers next year. The sum represents the 
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amount cut from salary checks under the Wilson law 
of 1933, but which the state legislature took no steps 
to enforce. Teachers in the county districts will re- 
ceive their pay restorations in September, but city 
teachers must wait until January 1, before receiving 
their increases. : 

¢ Chicago Heights, Ill. The board of education of 
the Bloom Township High School has approved in- 
creases in salary for 26 of the 53 teachers on the 
school staff. The increases were given as partial res- 
toration of salary cuts received in former years. The 
board approved the addition of four new teachers 
to meet an increase in enrollment. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has proposed 
an increase of 2% per cent in the salaries of teachers 
next year. 

¢ Danville, Va. The city council has approved the 
budget of the school board, providing for an in- 
creased appropriation of $28,800 to take care of the 
payroll and to increase teachers’ salaries 5 per cent. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to add one increment to the present rate of 
salary for teachers, for the eight-month period, be- 
ginning January 1, 1936. An increment represents a 
salary increase received each year in accordance with 
a schedule previously established. 

¢ Columbia, S. C. The board of education has 
made provision in its 1935 budget for a 15 per cent 
increase in teachers’ salaries. 

¢ Atlanta, Ga. The school board has received a 
repert from its salary adjustment committee, pro- 
posing the restoration of automatic increases and 
earned increments, and reductions in salary for teach- 
ers in the higher salary groups. The plan provides for 
a rearrangement of $140,000 in teachers’ pay. 

¢ Portsmouth, Va. The school board has received 
a report from its joint teachers’ committee, providing 
for a 6 per cent increase in teachers’ salaries. 

¢ San Diego, Calif. The school board has approved 
salary increases for teachers, involving an expendi- 
ture of $250,000. 

# LaCrosse, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
new policy in the employment of teachers, under 
which it seeks to ascertain the qualifications of each 
teacher applicant. Under the new plan, ne considera- 
tion will be given to persons with less than one year 
of teaching experience. Each applicant must fill out a 
detailed questionnaire, indicating the type of teaching 
certificate held, the applicant’s education, the course 
or degree taken, and the month and year of gradua- 
tion. A photograph must accompany each application. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN 
ACTION 


During the summer of 1935 the public schoo!s 
of Grand Junction, Colo., have been trying a new 
type of progressive education project. For years 
the schools have had a regular summer school for 
pupils who desire to gain credits in the formal 
school subjects. 

During the present summer, a further step has 
been taken, and in addition to the trad‘tional sub- 
jects, a course in carpentry has been offered. This 
course was offered to advanced boys for a period 
of eight weeks. Those who cared to enroll did so 
under the following conditions: 

They were to work under the direction of the 
instructor six hours daily during the eight weeks, 
the work to consist of general repairwork, new con- 
struction of various kinds, and the production and 
repair of furniture and equipment. It was made 
clear that first-class real carpentry work would be 
required. Each boy would receive one full credit 
and a compensation of $25. A fine class was en- 
rolled. 

The boys were made to understand that indus- 
try, attention to duty, good workmanship, and 
daily application are essential. The class has been 
a very great success from every point of view. 
The students have made unusual progress in man- 
ual arts, and the school authorities feel that there 
has been ample justification in paying wages for 
the labor in addition to giving school credit for 
the learning. —R. E. Tope, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


THE LEXINGTON SALARY STUDY 


A salary study of the schools of Lexington, Ky., 
has been made by the University of Kentucky. In 
evaluating the salaries paid in the schools of that 
city in comparison with those paid elsewhere in 
comparable cities, it is found that Lexington is 
well above the medium. 

The study, however, also enters upon an eva!ua- 
tion of teachers’ salaries in the light of local eco- 
nomic conditions. Here the cost of food, clothing, 
and shelter, incidentals, and the opportunity of 
savings are brought to the surface. Other consider- 
ations enter into the discussion at this point. There 
is, for instance, the married man who requires more 
in the way of self-support than does the single 
woman who lives with her parents. Then there are 
those who desire additional training or who main- 
tain standards of living in keeping with the needs 
and standards of the profession. All of which leads 
to the conclusion that the teaching service deserves 
an adequate compensation. 


The following salary schedules are recom- 
mended: 


Maximum Salaries of White Teachers 


Elementary schools — Men, $1,965; women, $1,790; 
men with Merit Rating A,’ $2,065; women with 
Merit Rating A,’ $1,890; men with Merit Rating B,’ 
$2,165; women with Merit Rating B,? $1,990; men 
with Merit Rating C,* $2,265; women with Merit 
Rating C,* $2,090. 

Junior high schools — Men, $2,055; women, $1,880; 
men with Merit Rating A,’ $2,155; women with Merit 
Rating A,’ $1,980; men with Merit Rating B,? $2,255; 
women with Merit Rating B,? $2,080; men with Merit 
Rating C,* $2,355; women with Merit Rating C,° 
$2,180. 

Senior high schools — Men, $2,165; women, $1,990; 
men with Merit Rating A,’ $2,265; women with Merit 
Rating A,’ $2,090; men with Merit Rating B,? $2,365; 
women with Merit Rating B,” $2,190; men with Merit 
Rating C,* $2,465; women with Merit Rating C,* $2,- 
290. 


Maximum Salaries of Negro Teachers 


Elementary teachers — Men, $1,670; women, $1,520; 
men with Merit Rating A,’ $1,755; women with Merit 
Rating A,’ $1,605; men with Merit Rating B,’? $1,840; 
women with Merit Rating B,? $1,690; men with Merit 
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Rating C,* $1,925; women with Merit Rating C,’ 
$1,755. 

Junior high schools — Men, $1,745; women, $1,595; 
men with Merit Rating A,’ $1,830; women with Merit 
Rating A,’ $1,680; men with Merit Rating B,? $1,915; 
women with Merit Rating B,? $1,765; men with Merit 
Rating C,* $2,000; women with Merit Rating C,* 
$1,850. 


Senior high schools — Men, $1,840; women, $1,690; 
men with Merit Rating A,’ $1,925; women with Merit 
Rating A,’ $1,775; men with Merit Rating B,? $2,010; 
women with Merit Rating B,? $1,860; men with Merit 
Rating C,*° $2,005; women with Merit Rating C,° 
$1,945. 

In discussing race differences in salary, the re- 
port says that the question of paying higher sal- 
aries to white teachers than colored may be sub- 
ject for debate. It explains that: “From a human- 
itarian standpoint alone, there would seem to be 
no reason for differentiating between the races in 
the matter of salaries. However, it must be kept 
in mind that a salary has value only in terms of 
what it will purchase. Therefore, if equal salaries 
for white and negro teachers are to be justified, 
it must be shown that the same salary will pur- 
chase for both, within the societies in which they 
live, equivalent advantages and equivalent stand- 
ards of living.” 

In providing a higher salary for men than 
women, the report argues that: “The abandonment 
of the single salary schedule is manifestly unfair to 
the woman teacher. On the other hand, assuming 
that the schools really need men teachers, it is 
equally unfair to the child to retain a single salary 
schedule and thereby prevent him from receiving 
instruction from men of superior ability.” 


*Not more than 9 per cent of the total staff. 
“Not more than 6 per cent of the total staff. 
‘Not more than 3 per cent of the total staff. 


CIchool Law 


————— 


RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Assistznt 
Librarian, Supreme Court Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Salary Payments from Surplus 


Where a board of education in exercising a stipu- 
lation in a teachers’ contract to reduce the salary, 
promises that if more money came from delinquent 
tax collections than estimated, the excess would 
be distributed on a pro rata basis, the promise is 
without consideration. 

In a mandamus proceeding by the state on the 
relation of R. J. Ahlstrom against Helen Bauman 
the Minnesota Supreme Court said, “It is deplor- 
able that the board of education in charge of the 
public schools in the largest city of the state is 
placed in such a position that it must require of its 
teachers . . . to accept contracts which give them 
no assurance that the stipend named therein, and 
upon which they must depend for their daily 
bread, small though it may be, will be forthcoming. 
On the contrary it advises them that the board 
reserves the right to cut it down as it may deem 
needful. Relator alleges that when the 30 
per cent cut was made, the board promised to dis- 
tribute any excess received from the collection of 
taxes over and above what the board estimated 
the collection would be when the cut was made; 
and that such excess was collected, to which the 
teachers are entitled. But under the contract of the 
teachers they could not legally complain of the 30 
per cent cut. So there is no consideration for the 
promise to distribute any excess collection that 


might become available” (260 N. W. 523. May, 
1935). 
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Legal Disputes and the Courts 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals, in Jackson 
against Cook, 82 S. W. (2) 154, has held that if 
a dispute in school management is one wholly of 
law, an appeal may be made directly to the courts, 
and it is not necessary to exhaust one’s remedies 
by appeals within the department of education as 
is the case in matters requiring the findings of dis- 


puted fact or the exercise of discretionary judg- 
ment. 


“Tn all matters of policy and discretion of man- 
agement the people have selected representatives, 
who are directly in touch with the facts and pos- 
sess the training peculiarly necessary to the best 
interests of the schools, but likewise they have en- 
trusted the administration of the law to the courts 
who have made that branch of public affairs, the 
interpretation of the law, a specialty.” 


Prejudice and Removal of Teacher 


The hostility and prejudice of the members of a 
school board do not disqualify them to hear and try 
a principal-teacher on charges, nor afford grounds of 
reversal. The Kentucky Court of Appeals in April, 
1935, found further that in a proceeding for remeval, 
evidence showing that the principal-teacher paid un- 
due attention to lady teachers although himself mar- 
ried, and that he had required, under threat of dis- 
missal, that a teacher contribute to the campaign fund 
of a trustee sustained the board’s action in dismissing 
the offender. 

“Section 4399a-7 of the Kentucky Statutes, under 
which the board acted, invested the board with such 
power and authority, and its findings are conclusive 
on the-courts, unless it is clearly shown that the board 
exercised an abuse of discretion.” Thompson v. Pendle- 
ton County Board of Education, 81 S. W. (2) 863. 


Salary Problems 


The partial restoration on February 4, 1935 (eff-c- 
tive January 1 of that year), of temporary reductions 
in salary schedules that had prevailed prior to January 
1, 1932, did not constitute an increase in such original 
and prevailing salaries, the Texas Civil Appeals Court 
has held in a suit brought by the Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion of Harris County v. Houston Independent School, 
81 S. W. (2), 815. April, 1935. 

Because the restorations did not constitute an i-- 
crease in the original salaries they were nct in vicla- 
tion of the special act creating the appellee district 
cr of the invoked provisions of the state constituticn, 
because such originally prevailing salary schedules ard 
the contracts from which they proceeded had never 
been abrogated, but instead, due to the financial 
stringency that caused them, had merely been tem- 
porarily suspended as an emergency measure, upon 
the distinct and mutual understanding between a1 
parties that such was the case and that they wou'd 
be so restored if and when the cause of making them 
had been removed. Since, therefore, the undisputed 
proof indicated that the sole cause for such suspen- 
sions had been removed, and the school board, after 
so finding, ordered the restoration made at the time 
and in the manner above specified, it violated no 
provision cf ary of the laws invcked agairst it in so 
doing. 

Recovery Under Unfa'r Dismissal 


A teacher hired by the month, who was discharged 
after a four and one-half months term when the schcol 
board passed successive resolutions, declaring the 
schools closed then declaring them reopened, can re- 
cover his salary for the balance of the school year. 

A. L. Jones and wife sued the Vernon Parish Schcol 
Board for salary. In permitting recovery the Louisiana 
court said: “Had the defendant board at the end of 
414 months period formally and officially notified a] 
the teachers of the parish that their contracts as en- 
tered into in September, 1933, were terminated, ard 
then reappointed them for the balance of the school 
session, it may be that the plaintiff would have ro 
cause for complaint. But all that the school board did 
was to adopt a resolution declaring the schools closed 
and immediately thereafter adopt another resolution 
under which they were declared reopened. The first 
resolution seems to us to have been useless formality, 
as on that day the board was bound to have knowl- 
edge that more finances had become available, other- 
wise the schools would not have been reopened. Even 
then, all of the other school teachers in the parish 
seem to have continued teaching in their same posi- 
tions as before, except the plaintiff and his wife, re- 
gardless as to whether they were qualified and had 
been certified under the rules and regulations of the 
Emergency Relief Administration.” 


Permanent-Teacher Status not for Principal 
A high-school principal who had acted as such for 
five years did not acquire permanent status as a class- 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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heat. 

The MICRO-ATTACHMENT — 
for microscope slides only, for micro- 
projection such as would prove valuable 
in elementary science classes. The 50 
mm. focus lens, regularly furnished, 
gives a magnification of 90X at 15 feet 
and 180X at 30 feet. 


For complete information and prices on 
these attachments write for booklet K-78. 
Address Dept. Q-8. 








(Conciuded from Page 48) 
room teacher by teaching one class a day through the 
first three years cf his employment. Work v. Cextral 
Union High School District, 44 Pac. (2) 1047 (Calif.). 
May, 1935. 

“The distinction between a principal and a teacher 
is a natural one, and there are good reasons why a 
principal who is not given tenure in that capacity 
should not be arbitrarily given tenure in the entirely 
different work of a classroom teacher. The qualities 
required for a good administrator may be and often 
are quite different from those required for a good 
teacher. A school board might well be allowed to pick 
out a good administrator, especially in a school of fair 
size, without being compelled to keep him indefinitely 
as a classroom teacher when his services were no 
longer des:red as a principal. We have no doubt the 
legislature recognized this distinction and that in pro- 
viding that a person employed in an administrative 
or supervisory capacity should not be classified as a 
permanent employee other than as a classroom teacher, 
it intended only to protect the rights of a teacher who 
had incidentally acted as a principal and to enable 
such a teacher to retain his rights as a teacher and 
be classified under his teaching record and in accord- 
ance therewith, and not te provide that a person exer- 
cising administrative functions only must be perma- 
nently retained in an entirely different capacity. . . . 

“Any permanent status as a classroom teacher could 
only come from classroom work carried on for three 
years and thereafter continued. By accepting employ- 
ment as a principal only and by discontinuing his 
classroom service the petitioner lost any right to a 
permanent standing based upon a continuation of any 
teaching done during the probationary period.” 


Contract Form not Employment Offer 

In the case of Ware v. Independent School District 
Number 3 of Clarke County (Idaho), 44 Pac. (2) 
1097, it was decided that contract forms, unsigned, but 
mailed by the school board to all teachers to be signed 
by them and returned if the teachers desired to be re- 
employed the following school year were not offers of 
employment. “The trial judge found: ‘That the plain- 
tiff has failed to show that the defendant intended to 
enter into any contract for the employment of the 
plaintiff as a teacher for any term whatever from and 
after September 6, 1933,’ and the evidence sustains the 
finding.” 

Claims for Injuries 
A minor who fails to file a verified claim for an 


injury sustained in a fall from a schoolhouse porch 
within ninety days cannot recover. This was decided 
in the case of Myers v. Hopeland Elementary School 
District of Mendocino County, 44 Pac. (2) 654, 
(Calif.). May, 1935. 

The court said, “This right exists only by virtue 
of statutory enactment, and the legislature having 
granted the right may also prescribe the procedure by 
which it may be enforced. This has been done by the 
Act of June 19, 1931, which provides that whenever 
it is claimed that a person has been injured as a re- 
sult of the dangerous or defective condition of a pub- 
lic building, grounds, works, or property of a school 
district, or of the carelessness or negligence of a public 
officer of a school district, a verified claim for dam- 
ages shall be presented in writing and filed with such 
officer and the clerk or secretary of the legislative body 


of the school district within ninety days after such” 


accident. The provisions of this section are mandatory 
and a person has no right to maintain such an action 
unless he complies therewith.” 


Classification Dependent on Contract and Service 

Gola M. Wood brought a proceeding in mandate 
against the Los Angeles City School District to com- 
pel them to classify her as a permanent teacher. (44 
Pac. (2) 644, April, 1935.) It was held that the posi- 
tion of a teacher in a public school is created by con- 
tract and her right to classification as a probationary, 
substitute, or permanent employee depends upon such 
contract and a compliance with the provisions of the 
statutes. 

“There are three classifications of such employment 
under the school laws of California — permanent em- 
ployment — probationary employment —and __substi- 
tuteemployment. . . . The right of a teacher to classi- 
fication both as a probationary and substitute em- 
ployee depends upon her contract of employment; and 
her right to classification as a permanent employee 
depends upon her contract and her compliance with 
the provisions of subdivision (e) of section 1609. Our 
courts have frequently held that a position of teacher 
in the public school is created by contract. . 

“The distinctions between the probationary classi- 
fication and the substitute classification are obvious. 
The probationary teacher is employed for a full year. 
The substitute teacher is employed from day to day 
to serve at option of the school district in the absence 
of the regular teacher. The probationary plan was 
provided so that the school board would have an op- 
portunity to determine, before a teacher should be 
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given a lifetime position in teaching children of the 
district, whether or not that teacher would be thor- 
oughly satisfactory. . When a regular teacher is 
absent and a substitute is called in, the continuity of 
instruction and the orderly program of the pupils is 
interfered with. The substitute teacher has no satis- 
factory opportunity to carry out either her own plans 
or the plans of the regular teacher. A teacher who 
comes into a classroom for a short period of time and 
as a mere substitute for the regular teacher does not 
have presented to her the same problems as those pre- 
sented to a probationary teacher, nor the same test of 
her capabilities. . It is for these reasons and pos- 
sibly others that, in order to qualify under subdivision 
(e) of section 1609 of the Political Code, a teacher 
must have been employed for two complete consecu- 
tive years. . To be employed for a year a teacher 
must have a written contract employing her services 
for a year and not from day to day.” 


MR. MARQUIS RETIRES 

Hugh M. Marquis, secretary of the board of school directors 
sa Castle, Pa., since 1911, retired from active service on 
uly 1. 

Mr. Marquis who was graduated from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College in 1885, had served in various business capacities 
until 1898, when he went to New Castle to engage in mercantile 
business. From 1905 to 1907, he was employed by the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company and the Standard Wire Company. 
From 1907 to 1911, he was city clerk of New Castle. He was 
elected secretary of the school board on December 14, 1911, 
and had served continuously until his retirement. For many 
years he was the active head of the Department of Buildings 
and Grounds in addition to his duties as secretary. 

Mr. Marquis was a secretary of exceptional ability and per- 
formed the duties of his office with efficiency, freedom from 
partiality, and with a fine sense of propriety in his relations 
with the professional corps of his district. He served under 
five superintendents and was respected by all employees of the 
school organization. During his entire life he took an active 
interest in community life. He was a good citizen in the full 
sense of that term and his exceptional ability and fine work 
have placed him in the front rank of the school-board secre- 
taries of the country who have made their contribution to the 
development of education. 


MR. CHALLMAN HONORED 
The Minnesota State Board of Education, at a recent meeting, 
adopted a resolution in appreciation of the excellent services 
rendered by Mr. Samuel A. Challman, who retired from the 
office of State Director of Buildings and Sanitation after twenty- 
nine years of service. In part, the resolution said: ‘‘Mr. Chall- 
man’s thorough knowledge of and interest in education, in its 
broader aspects, as well as in his own specialized field in which 
he was nationally recognized as an authority, made his work 
in the Department outstanding. Through his efforts and work, 
the desirability for fine physical equipment and adequate play- 
grounds in connection with our schools has been established in 
the minds of the people of this state. His helpfulness and 
sympathetic understanding will be remembered by all people 
who had the pleasure of contacting him in the various capaci- 

ties in which he served education in this state.’’ 
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It’s "ene how Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture Expands 
Student Capacity of Laboratories 








Lincoln 
Science Desk 
No. D-503 

Kewaunee Engineers have ac- 
complished wonders in designing 
laboratory furniture to accom- 
modate more students at a time 
and to make the equipment 
usable every period of the day. 
Many schools by installing Ke- 
waunee space saving furniture 
have found new buildings un- 
necessary and the teaching of 
more subjects to more students 
possible. Perhaps a few dollars 
spent in new furniture can solve 
your crowded classroom prob- 
lem. 

Consult Kewaunee before or- 
dering new furniture for your 
school laboratory, domestic sci- 
ence rooms, art departments, 
manual training shops or library. 
Investigate the advantages that 
Kewaunee offers. Remember 
“some things can’t be covered Art Table No. L-2081 
by specifications nor their value 
expressed in price.” 





Keep Their EYES 
~ UNIMPAIRED 


The tender tissues of children’s eyes are injured 
my easily. Keep the eyes of growing pupils nor- 
Sastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. Combination | Mal during school life by providing them with 


Aquarium 
No. BL-34 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N 





Padlock 
Representatives in Principal Cities No. K-46A 


American Universal 
Better Sight Desks. 
The movable book 
support which mini- 
mizes eyestrain by 
enabling pupils to 
read or study with 
book at correct 
height, focal dis- 
tance, and angle of 
vision, plus built-in 
correct posture in- 
ducing features, gives 
this all important 
assurance: 











NT | 
Ss PROCKET 


PROJE ECTOR. 


SILENT 
or | 








The American Universal The EYES and HEALTH 
fi Sf | BETTER SIGHT DESK of pupils need not 
All S ‘ee ° . ° 
Shaft No Belts be jeopardized by school life. 
— Ask any professional —e | 
Straight operator why these Ne. | FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 
Aperture HOLMES 16 mm fea- Drum We will meil for classroom use, a posture Poster in colors, which encourages 
t a ed children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. Available also, for use by teach- 
ur - “i € so saa, mane From | ers and school officials, are interesting posture and eye protection booklets. Ad- 
Track and to the finest sound re- Se (| dress Dept. ASB8 
Photo Cell production and pic- Photo Cell . 
Hold Back : ’ ‘ Ne Cl & 
— ‘seme “= || American Seating Co 
ae Write for full descriptive — g s 
Sprocket literature. Shafts 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches 
and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS —— 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the World Famous 35mm Holmes Projector 


1812 Orchard Street 








Chicago 
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We also manufacture a complete line 
of Deodorants, Floor Soaps, Waxes, 
Disinfectants, Liquid Toilet Soaps, 
Insecticides and Plumbing Cleansers. 


fchool Finance? 
and_taxation 


¢ Dade City, Fla. The county board of education 
has adopted a budget of $2,083,513 for the school 
year 1935-36. The budget far exceeds that of a year 
ago, which provided for an expenditure of $1,782,933. 
The budget provides $1,424,383 for general control, 
$101,320 for instruction, $75,000 for operation, $121,- 
860 for maintenance, and $113,000 for capital outlay. 

4 Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has voted 
to make use of surpluses existing in various general 
funds and separate accounts to provide for necessary 
building maintenance and supplies following its peti- 
tion to the excise board for the reallocation of $11,- 
826. The funds are available in accounts which would 
not otherwise be expended during the remainder of the 
fiscal year, and the transfer would aid depleted main- 
tenance and supply funds. Of the reallocation, $8,928 
is from the general fund, and $2,867 from the separate 
funds. 

@ Marshalltown, Iowa. The school board has voted 
to return to the policy of retiring bonds when due, 
from a levy set apart for that purpose. During the 
past three years, no levy was made for bond re- 
tirements coming due, and bonds were paid out of 
the schoolhouse fund. Objection was made to the 
practice because it meant. a decrease in the fund 
originally intended for building replacements. 

¢ The Texas State Board of Education has set a 
$17.50 per capita apportionment, amounting to $28,- 
000,000, to be paid over to schools of the state 
during the year 1935-36 on the basis of a scholastic 
census of 1,600,000. 

4 Bexley, Ohio. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $245,631 for the school year 1935-36 
which provides for an increase of from $98,000 to 
$105,000, for salaries of teachers. The increase is due 
to the restoration of a portion of the salary cuts 
given teachers in recent years. 

4 Muskegon, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a gross budget of $1,043,818 for the school 
year 1935. The budget represents an increase of 4.84 
per cent, of which operating only, increased 1.43 per 
cent, and debt service increased 15.68 per cent. 

4 Miami, Fla. The county budget commission of 
Dade County has approved a budget of the county 
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board of public instruction, providing for the ex- 
penditure of $2,743,340 for maintaining the schools 
and debt service for the year 1935. The total budget 
for the year 1934 amounted to $2,210,665. The largest 
single increase is in the cost of instruction. Last year 
the appropriation was $1,206,697, while that for the 
next year calls for $1,468,070. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The board of school commis- 
sioners has adopted its 1935 school budget, calling for 
an expenditure of $6,228,697, which is an increase of 
$374,000 over the estimate for 1934. The budget 
indicates an increase of $295,000 in the item of in- 
structional expenses, which includes salaries of teachers. 

4 Wallingford, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $235,000 for the school year 
1935-36. The budget represents an increase of $6,000 
over the estimate for the year 1934. The increase was 
necessary to cover needed repairs and equipment and 
the salaries of two new officials. 

4 Moline, Ill. The board of education has approved 
a budget of $560,000*for the year 1935-36. The new 
budget is an increase of $57,200 over last year’s figure 
and means an increase from $2.20 to $2.40 in the 
tax rate. The increase in the budget is due to increases 
in the salaries of teachers, the amount for next year 
being set at $350,000, in place of $316,000 for the same 
item last year. 

¢ Kent, Ohio. The board of education has adopted a 
budget of $145,722 for the year 1935-36. The new 
budget is $7,048 higher than the estimate for the year 
1934, and is due to the restoration of teachers’ salary 
cuts. Included in the budget is $110,166 for operating 
expenses, and $35,556 for bond retirement. 

¢ Businesslike economy does not exist in all de- 
partments of the school system of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, according to a report of a survey submitted to 
the board of education. It was suggested that there 
be no further refunding of bonds, or sale of new bond 
issues, and that the district put into effect such econo- 
mies and adjustments as will enable the schools to 
live within their income. The survey committee was 
appointed by the citizens’ committee in December, 
1934, to make a study of expenditures and salaries of 
the educational and business departments of the 
schools. 

¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $450,000 for the school year 1935- 
36, which is an increase of $10,000 over the estimate 
for the year 1934. The tax levy calls for $375,000, 
which includes $350,000 for the general fund, and 
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A PROTECTIVE 
SURFACE 


When we say that Seal-O-San assures your floors real protection, 
we mean all that the word implies. 


Protection against the pounding and scraping wear of many feet; 
protection against the damaging effect of ink and chemicals; pro- 
tection against costly and frequent scrubbing; protection against 
expensive refinishing—these, are all guaranteed with Seal-O-San. 


For Seal-O-San is more than a surface finish. A liquid, it pene- 
trates deep into the wood and hardens to form a permanent seal. 
This seal locks out dirt and moisture, and leaves the floor with 
a protective armor against grinding heels or shuffling feet. 


Join the 3000 schools that use Seal-O-San today. Used on all 
your wood floors, Seal-O-San will preserve and protect. And it 
will give you finer-looking floors than you have ever had before. 


The HUNTINGTON ee LABORATORIES Inc. 


HUNTINGTON 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. e 


INDIANA 
999 S. Logan SH OENVER, COLO. 
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THE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 








$25,000 for the schoolhouse fund. The general fund 
estimate was raised $15,000. 

@ Governor Fitzgerald, of Michigan, has signed the 
Thatcher bill, which appropriates more than $22,000,- 
000 a year for school aid. Under the new law, the 
state will pay the tuition costs of all nonresident pu- 
pils in approved high schools. The state proposes that 
tuition costs shall be paid to the receiving high schools 
at the rate of $65 per child. 


@ Governor M. L. Davey, of Ohio, has signed two 
bills, which seek to provide relief in the financial 
problems confronting the Ohio schools. Under the 
Traxler-Kiefer-Mathews bill, all Ohio schools are 
guaranteed a minimum financial program. Approxi- 
mately $48,000,000 of state aid goes to the schools of 
the state, of which $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year 
must be raised through new taxes. 





@ Monroe, La. The East Caroll Parish School Board 
has approved an extensive school-building program, 
to be carried out at an expenditure of approximately 
$150,000. The construction work is to be financed 
through PWA grants. 


4 Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has made ap- 
plication for PWA funds, on the basis of a 100 per 
cent grant, for the construction of $1,100,000 worth 
of new school buildings. The board is awaiting ap- 
proval of the grant before proceeding with plans for 
the work. 


4 The county board of education of Wake County, 
N. C., has recently completed the erection of a high 
school at Wake Forest, and an auditorium at Holly 
Springs. Application has been made for PWA funds 
to finance the construction of three Negro schools 
and alterations to thirteen other buildings in the 
county. 


4 Akron, Ohio. Legal machinery leading to the 
bond issue for financing a proposed five-million- 
dollar building program has been put into operation 
by the school board. Application has been made for 
a PWA grant of $2,000,000 to aid in financing the con- 
struction work. 
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Are Your Stairways in Shape 
for the Fall Term? 
HERE is still time to make stairway repairs before thz fall term opens for it’s mighty .easy to fix 
worn and slippery steps with the Alundum Rubber Bonded Safety Tread. And the repairs 
are permanent—can be depended upon to provide protection against both slipping and tripping ac- 
cidents for many, many yzars.... even in places where traffic is exceptionally heavy. Only this 
Norton Tread gives you all seven of these features: 
Non-Slip at the Nosing—whaere the foot pivots Nothing to Catch Heels—a flat, level surface 
Permanently Non-Slip—will not wear slippery Extremely Long Life—even where traffic is heavy 
Non-Slip When Wet—unaffected by weather Four Colors—to meet all decorative requirements 
Easy to Apply—over old or new wood, steel or stone 
Try the Alundum Safety Tread on at least one stairway before school opens. Prices and complete 
information on request—no obligation. 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER MASS. 
1885-Fiftieth Norton Year-19 35 T-415 








¢ Akron, Ohio. A _ five-million-dollar emergency 
building program, to be financed with federal funds 
and a local bond issue, has been partially approved 
by the board of education. The board has taken steps 
to place a proposed bond issue of $2,900,000 before 
the voters in connection with the city primaries. 
The program calls for two new schools, the replace- 
ment of five others, and extensive repairs. 

¢ Troy, N. Y. The city council has been asked to 
approve a resolution, providing for the construction 
of a high school, at a cost of $1,200,000. 

¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has com- 
pleted plans for a new program of school construction 
and repairs, involving an expenditure of approximately 
$1,000,000. Included in the program is an expendi- 
ture of $523,000 for the Knoxville Junior High School 
addition, and $288,588 for the improvement of the 
Conroy School. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has proposed 
a new school-building program, to be carried out at 
a cost of $3,771,000. The new program will provide 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, and lunchrooms and will 
call for permanent buildings to replace the present 
temporary structures. 

¢ Durham, N. C. The board of education is com- 
pleting plans for an extensive school-building pro- 
gram. The program will include two elementary 
schools, a junior high school, and an addition to a 
Negro school. 

¢ Dayton, Tex. The board of education has em- 
ployed N. E. Wiedeman, a local architect, to super- 
vise construction work in connection with its school- 
building and repair program. The program will in- 
clude a grammar school, a stadium for the high school, 
and plumbing repairs to other buildings. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has proposed a 
new program of permanent school buildings. The ac- 
tion is a reversal of the board’s policy of building 
temporary buildings. It is expected that the program 
will have the approval of the taxpayers’ association. 

4 Charlotte, N. C. The school board of Mecklen- 
burg county has proposed an extensive school-build- 
ing program, to be carried out with FERA assistance. 
The projected program will involve a cost of $650,- 
000 


¢ Springfield, Mo. The school board has prepared 
a school-building program, calling for a $75,000 addi- 
tion to the high school and a $25,000 athletic field. 
The board has taken steps to obtain a PWA loan and 
grant for the financing of the construction work. 








NEW BOOKS 
Guide 1935 

— of the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. Cloth, 1025 pages. Price, $5. Published 
by the Society at 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The important improvements to be noted in the 
1935 issue of the Guide are (a) new chapters on unit 
air conditions and pipes and fittings, (b) complete 
revision of the chapter on air conditioning, (c) a new 
psychrometric chart, (d) expansion of the tables of 
heat-transmission coefficients to include new materials 
and a wide variety of building situations not considered 
in the past. In question-and-answer form, each chapter 
is supplemented by practical information such as the 
engineer is likely to need in condensed and immediately 
usable form. 

The book again gives evidence that the emphasis on 
what was formerly spoken of as “heating and ventila- 
tion” is rapidly shifting to “air conditioning” — an art 
and a science that is vastly broader and of more cerv- 
ice to the comfort and well-being of man than the 
older conceptions hoped for and the older mechanica! 
means provided. And it is significant that the present- 
day air-conditioning engineer is more honest in avoid- 
ing “hokum” concerning mysterious forces and poisons 
in air, and less categorical in his insistence upon air 
quantities, types of devices, and cooling and heating 
media. 

The school officials interested in plant problems will 
find that the present book exhibits an increasingly sci- 
entific approach to the problems of heating and air- 
conditioning, that the engineers are more willing than 
ever to define terms and processes, and to write in 
a way that the layman (so far as heating engineering 
is concerned) can follow and judge. There is much 
hope for the ultimate satisfactory functioning of what 
is still spoken of among school executives as school 
ventilation when ventilating engineers write as follows: 

“Ventilation is defined in part as ‘the process of 
supplying or removing air by natural or mechanical 
means to or from any space.’ The word in itself im- 
plies quantity but not necessarily quality. From the 
standpoint of comfort and health, however, the prob- 
lem is now considered to be one of securing air of the 
proper quality rather than of supplying a given 
quantity. 

“The term air conditioning in its broadest sense im- 
plies control of any or all of the physical or chemical 
qualities of the air. More particularly, it includes the 
simultaneous control of temperature, humidity, move- 
ment, and purity of the air. The term is broad enough 
to embrace whatever other additional factors may be 


found desirable for maintaining the atmosphere of oc- 
cupied spaces at a condition best suited to the physi- 
ological requirements of the human body. 

“Under the artificial conditions of indoor life, the air 
undergoes certain physical and chemical changes which 
are brought about by the occupants themselves. The 
oxygen content is somewhat reduced, and the carbon di- 
oxide is slightly increased by the respiratory processes. 
Organic matter, which is usually perceived as odors, 
comes from the nose, mouth, skin, and clothing. The 
temperature of the air is increased by the metabolic 
processes, and the humidity raised by the moisture 
emitted from the skin and lungs. Moreover, according 
to latest researches, there is a marked decrease in both 
positive and negative ions in the air of occup:ed rooms. 

“Contrary to old theories, the usual changes in oxy- 
gen and carbon dioxide are of no physiological con- 
cern because they are much too small even under the 
worst conditions. The amount of carbon dioxide in 
air is often used in ventilation work as an index of 
odors of human origin, but the information it affords 
rarely justifies the labor involved in making the ob- 
servation. Little is known of the identity and physio- 
logical effects of the organic matter given off in the 
process of respiration. The former belief that the dis- 
comfort experienced in confined spaces was due to 
some toxic volatile matter in the expired air is now 
limited, in the light of numerous researches, to the 
much less dogmatic view that the presence of such a 
substance has not been demonstrated. The only cer- 
tain fact is that expired and transpired air is odorous 
and offensive, and it is capable of producing loss of 
appetite and a disinclination for physical activity. 
These reasons alone, whether esthetic or physiological, 
are sufficient to warrant a desire for proper air 
conditions. 

“A certain part of the dissemination of disease which 
occurs in confined spaces is caused by the emission of 
pathogenic bacteria from infected persons. Infections 
by droplets from coughing and sneezing constitute a 
limited mode of transmission in the immediate vicinity 
of the infected person. Experiments have shown that 
the mouth spray is a coarse rain which settles down 
quickly. The contamination is local and the problem 
is considered to be largely one of contact infection 
rather than air-borne infection. 

“The primary factors in air conditioning work, in 
the absence of any specific contaminating source, are 
temperature, humidity, air movement, and body odors. 
As compared with these physical factors, the chem- 
ical factors are, as a general rule, of secondary impor- 
tance.” 
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A Modern Sink Assembly for the Chemical Laboratory 


This modern sink assembly reflects the Hamiltcn- 
Invincible policy of producing such equipment in re- 


lated units wherever possible. 


of parts and service equipment. 


This particular assembly includes five standard 
catalog units—but does not include the laboratory 
apparatus shown in the illustration. 
description of the units, please refer to Section 7 of 
the Hamilton-Invincible Catalog which has just come 
If you have not yet received your copy, 


off the press. 
write for it today. 


HAMILTON -INVINCIBLE, INc. 


Sales and General Offices - - 


AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


It permits greater 
flexibility of arrangement, greater interchangeability 


For detailed 


Two Rivers, Wis. 





Tyre 1A-700 Sink Assembly, Consisting of 5 Standard Catalog Units 
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LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 





The 1935 Guide is an essential necessity in the 
school-board office. Not the least useful for constant 
reference will be found the complete tables on boilers, 
piping, fans, air ducts, fuels, etc. 


The Origin and Development of the Public School 
Principalship 


By Paul R. Pierce. Paper, 233 pages. Price, $2. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

This doctoral thesis traces the origin and develop- 
ment of the public-school princ palship as this is 
recorded in the official reports of twelve large cities. 
The oldest printed report which the author has been 
able to find was issued in Ph_lade!phia in 1847; the 
newest covered the year 1933. The study presents a 
well-balanced and thorough statement of the sphere 
of the principal’s activities as these were indicated 
from time to time in the reports. The accomplishments 
and the stated goals of the principalsy the scope of 
their activities, and even the outlook of the principals, 
as these became evident through their own reports, 
are made clear. The study suffers perhaps in spots 
from the fact that only officially recorded conditions 
and tendencies can be considered and reported. 

The principalship as originally conce.ved was that 
of a glorified clerk, whose job was designed to keep 
the school going, rather than to improve the quality 
of the teach:ng. No special training or ability was 
required and any capable teacher was fitted to hold 
a principalship. Gradually the administrative responsi- 
bility has sh.fted from records and reports to organ- 
ization and general management. As the schools have 
become larger and the scope of the school program has 
been broadened, the work of the principal has grown 
in administrative character unt.1 the original purpose 
has been almost lost. The present-day principal is a 
manager and a director who has an important voice 
in setting up the general organization and administra- 
tion of his school, who is engaged in many creative 
and inventive activities for the development of the 
school program and the promotion of the educational 
welfare of the students. His growth and the sphere 
of his activity are most largely limited by the vision 
of the superintendent of schools and the w.llingness 
of the board of education to consider him a profes- 
sional expert, a leader of teachers, and the one most 
important individual responsible for the health and 
morals of pup-Is, the efficiency of janitors, the im- 
mediate co-operation of parents and school patrons. 

The study will be of considerable help to school 
authorities who desire to improve the situation in their 
own school systems. 


Bookkeeping for Immediate Use 

By John G. Kirk, James L. Street, and William R. 
Odell, Script illustrations by Edward C. Mills. Cloth, 
404 pages. $1.60. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a new kind of bookkeeping text, the kind 
that will make friends at once with every high-school 
student. The usefulness of the subject matter is not 
limited to the few students who will seek commercial 
positions. From the beginning the authors deal with 
such accounts as every student and his parents need 
to keep. But commercial bookkeeping is not neglected 
—all the common forms are explained and illustrat- 
ed. There is abundant teaching material in the form 
of questions, exercises, and assignments for keeping 
sets of books. 


Mastery Arithmetic 


By George R. Bodley. Charles S. Gibson, Ina M. 
Hayes, and Bruce M. Watson. Cloth. Book I, 343 
pages, illustrated, 72 cents; Book II, 399 pages, illus- 
trated, 76 cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

These are two books of a new three-book series 
of arithmetics. They bear the earmarks of efficiency. 
New processes are introduced inductively and ade- 
quately presented in language addressed to the child. 
Drill on previously learned processes is combined 
naturally with new work. Numbers are often written 
in words instead of figures in order to stimu!ate think- 
ing. Processes are kept simple and as few as possible. 
Material is supplied for drill and testing. 


Units in Chemistry 

By Russell S. Howard. Cloth, 832 pages, illustrated. 
$1.80. Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 

The Morrison unit method of teaching is the plan 
followed in this book. Each unit following the first is 
intended to add further development. The theories of 
chemistry are distributed among the units for the pur- 
pose of sustaining interest. Principles are constantly 
reviewed. 

An introduction to each unit points out the high 
points on which the student may focus special atten- 
tion. Questions, problems, recitation topics, and refer- 
ences follow the units. 

The illustrations are well chosen and full of human 
interest. 


The New Path to Reading 
By Anna D. Cordts. Pre-primer, paper, 48 pages, 
16 cents; primer (revised), cloth, 206 pages, 60 cents; 


Book One (revised), cloth, 236 pages, 64 cents. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Here is a well-planned course for the first grade, 
beginning with illustrated dramatized sentences or 
“play” lessons for the acquisition of a vocabulary, 
and proceeding from these to more formal reading. 
The latter is also illustrated in colors. The word-study 
lessons, while quite unobtrusive, have been made an 
important feature of the book. All the words are re- 
viewed at the end of Book One in a section entitled 
“My First Word Reader.” 


The Living Language 


(Second Book) By Wilbert L. Carr, George D. 
Hadzsits, and Harry E. Wedeck. Cloth, 655 pages, 
illustrated. $1.80. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

This second-year Latin textbook has been built up 
according to the recommendations of the Classical 
Investigation. Parts I to III present simplified selec- 
tions from Classical and Medieval writers; Part IV 
consists of simplified selections from Livy’s account 
of Hannibal’s invasion of Italy; Part V is a similar 
treatment of Caesar’s first three summer campaigns 
in Gaul; and Part VI gives the regular text of parts 
of Caesar’s Gallic War. 

There are also a sketch of Caesar’s life, explanation 
of Roman methods of warfare, a “Who’s Who in 
Caesar’s Gallic War,’ the grammatical forms, a work- 
ing summary of syntax, and vocabularies. 

In the early parts of the book, all new words are 
translated in parentheses and set out in the margin. 
Work units provide a systematic study of vocabulary 
and syntax drawn from the selections being read. 


Rational Mechanical Drawing 


(First Year.) By Ferdinand A. P. Fischer and 
George G. Greene. Paper, 128 pages. 60 cents. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The fundamentals of mechanical drawing and let- 
tering are presented in this book in a simple and 
practical manner. The lettering is limited to one al- 
phabet of Gothic slanting letters and figures. The 
drawing lessons begin with the representation of one 
view in two dimensions. Orthographic projection is 
introduced toward the end of the first semester. There 
are 24 practice and test exercises, outlined on suit- 
able paper, bound in the middle of the book. These are 
to be detached, worked out by the student, and 
handed in for checking. 
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FARM GIRL OR CITY GIRL 
FITS HERSELF TO HER 
ENVIRONMENT 





The city girl on a visit to the farm adapts her- 
self to the new environment. Similarly the 
country girl placed in the city soon accustoms 
herself to the change. 
Modern teachers make geography interesting 
by portraying it as a live, practical study of how 
people fit themselves to their surroundings, and 
why they live as they do. 
Modern equipment like the 16 inch DUO- 
GRAPHIC POLITICAL - PHYSICAL 
GLOBE and the SEMI-CONTOUR POL- 
ITICAL-PHYSICAL MAPS, are a real 
aid in achieving these objectives. 
Send for Free Booklet 
‘““GEOGRAPHY TEACHING AIDS’”’ 
Address Dept. MG 82 


WELER COSTELLO co. 


PUBLISHERS - = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 


This month completes the TENTH 
year of The Clarin Mfg. Co., 


and 





(| 


the most Economical Folding 
Chair Service ever accomplished! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












RCA Victor Sound Reenforce- 
ment Installation in Girls’ 
High School, New York City. 
Loudspeakers are concealed in 
the gondola suspended over stage 


O MATTER how old your school is, in at least one 

respect it can be completely modernized, and at very 
little expense. Installation of RCA Victor Sound Equipment 
will bring it the newest and latest aids to teaching and ad- 
ministration, and enable teachers and pupils to reach higher 
standards of work than ever before. 


This equipment may be installed to fit your individual needs 
exactly. You may have motion picture projectors, for the use 
of the educational.films that are known to impart a maximum 
of instruction. You may have Centralized Radio, capable of 
supplying radio programs to designated rooms. Your audito- 
rium, gymnasium, playground and ball field can be furnished 
with Sound Reenforcing Systems so that students may hear 
clearly and distinctly everything spoken into the microphone. 
And there is now available a new system, combining Central- 
ized Radio and record playing with supervisory control over 
individual rooms. 

RCA Victor has the richest experience in the world in the 
recording and reproduction of sound. Its technical staff is at your 
command. Send the coupon below for complete information. 


@@ RCA VICTOR 


COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. AS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction and administration. 
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THIS 1S THE WAY TO 






“KUNDTZ” SIGHT- 
SAVING DESK TOP 


UT “‘Kundtz"’ Sight-Saving Top Book Boxes on all or any of the book box type desks now 
in use. Let every student enjoy the benefits of real eye comfort and correct posture, other- 
wise impossible. The price of one pair of glasses will buy several of these ‘‘Kundtz” aids to 
vision. Of course such modernization cannot be expected to eliminate entirely the need for 
other corrective measures, but these ‘‘Kundtz"’ tops, installed on old desks at low cost, will 
help greatly to conserve precious natural vision longer. Get the facts. Write for full details. 


PIONEERS OF SIGHT-SAVING EQUIPMENT 


The "Kundtz" Sight-Saving Desk No. 645, announced more than a year ago, 
is being used successfully all over the country. Here are a few of the cities 
where installations have been made: Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Youngs- 


town, Cincinnati. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT J-8 


MAIN AND ELM STREETS 


“ESTABLISHED IN 1876’? 


@ PROMOTE BETTER HEALTH 
@ CONSERVE PRICELESS VISION 


@ MODERNIZE OLD DESKS — 
WITHOUT BUDGET STRAIN 





“KUNDTZ” SIGHT-SAVING 
DESK NO. 645 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





J NEW BOOKS 
Guided Steps in Arithmetic é 

Three-book series, Second Steps. By H. G. Bennett, N. Conger, 
and Gladys P. Conger. Cloth, 409 pages. American Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 

While it may be said that this is another arithmetic or the 
fifth and sixth grades, it follows nevertheless that the authors 
speak out from actual experience in teaching the subject. The 
text concerns itself with problem-solving, common fractions and 
measures, decimal fractions, percentage, measurements, etc. 
Their composite experience teaches them as textbooks go, they 
must also bear in mind the deficiently trained teacher. Thus, 
they plan the objectives for which the respective grades are 
responsible; they bring into use the latest scientific studies in 
the psychology of the subject; they present attainment tests 
and means for reteaching; they provide an easy method for 
determining and raising the achievement levels of classes and for 
maintaining skills. Final drills and comprehensive tesis are in- 
cluded. The books have a fine social point oi view. 


Hartrampf’s Vocabularies 

By. Gustavus A. Hartrampf. Cloth bound, 535 pages. Published 
by Grosset and Dunlap, New York City. 

This volume constitutes a word finder. In brief, it is a book 
of synonyms. The literary worker who desires to employ exact 
shades of meaning will find here a rich mine of words. ‘The 
author employs an elaborate plan of classification, and in point 
of synonyms aims at exhaustiveness and completeness. 

In order to secure a ready service out of the book, the author 
tells at the very beginning how to use it. An index covering 
over one hundred pages enables the user to find the key word 
and the associate verbs and adjectives. 

The Story Workbook in Language 

By J. E. Joslin and H. E. Peet. Paper, 96 pages. Price, 24 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This beginner’s language book for the second grade is of the 
familiar workbook type and approaches language study from the 
standpoint of thinking, speaking, and writing. Children are 
taught capitalization, punctuation, and sentence construction by 
means of stories, projects, games, travel adventures, and letters. 
Spelling is an integral part of the work, and self criticism in the 
shape of clever tests is introduced. The book is carefully graded 
and conforms in vocabulary, etc., to the late scientific studies. 
Exercise Manual in Problems of Government 

By T. M. Stinnett. Paper, perforated, 160 pages. 48 cents. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is a well-planned study guide and workbook designed to 
point the way to a broader working knowledge of the subject 
than can be obtained by the study of a single textbook. It fol- 
lows the outline of Spindt and Ryan’s Foundations of American 
Government and gives page references to several other standard 
textbooks. Special references also are given to encyclopedias, 
textbooks, biographies, etc., in various fields. 

Peter and Nancy in South America 

By Mildred Houghton Comfort. Cloth, 256 pages. Illustrated, 
85 cents. Beckley-Cardy, Chicago, IIl. 

The purpose of the author is to show the social and economic 
life of every country of South America. The text is written in 
a conversational-story form so as to interest the fifth- and sixth- 


grade pupil. The interrclation between North and South America 
is pointed out. A pronouncing vocabulary is inc.uded. 
New Frontiers of Democracy 

By E. E. Lewis and M. M. Chambers. Paper 96 pages. The 
American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

A careful account of the current changes in American govern- 
ment. The most recent legislation has already made portions of 
the book obsolete, although it bears a 1935 copyright. Teachers 
will find the book a valuable aid in studying the New Deal. 


Recent Trends in Public Educational Expenditures and Other 
Governmental Expenditures 
Paper, 10 pages. Bulletin No. 5, April, 1935. Issued by the 
Educational Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


Wisconsin: A Regional Plan Report 

Cloth, 496 pages. Issued by the Wisconsin Regional Planning 
Committee, Madison, Wis. 

This volume contains a study of the resources of the State of 
Wisconsin, together with descriptive material regarding its social, 
civic, and economic interests. The report is richly supplied with 
maps, graphs, and statistical tables, covering the several aspects 
of the state in a compreh:nsive manner. 


Comparison of Certain Tax Rates in Ohio Cities, Exempted 
Villages, and Fifteen Selected Counties for 1933-34. 
Prepared by T. C. Holy. Issued by the Bureau of. Educational 

Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. This report 

which deals with the tax rates, is divided into two parts — part 

one dealing with cities and exempted villages, and part two with 

328 school districts in 15 selected counties. The latter includes 

material relative to the distribution of school levies in 328 

districts for operation and bonds both inside and outside limits, 

for 1933-34, and the average tax levies for both school and 
other purposes in 15 counties for 1933-34. Wide variations are 
shown to exist. 


Overlapping Bonded Indebtedness in Ohio City and Exempted 

Village School Districts 

Prepared by T. C. Holy. Issued by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

The report has been prepared to show the total public debt — 
state, county, municipal, and school — chargeable against a 
given subdivision. The report includes a study of the bonded 
debt of the state, the net county debt, the net municipal debt, 
and the school debt. The results of the study are significant be- 
cause they show the vast duplication of debt directly chargeable 
to the taxable property in Ohio city and village school districts. 
Physical Defects — The Pathway to Correction 

Paper, 190 pages. The American Child Health Association, 
New York City. 

While this study of physical defects among school children 
is limited to New York City, it is of general value, because it 
shows very clearly the necessity of well-defined policies for dis- 
covering defects of vision, of hearing, of nutrition, of the teeth, 
and of the tonsils. What is more important, it indicates the 
necessity of careful follow-up so that defects may be corrected. 
In New York City, a high proportion of all defects is readily 
discovered, but the pathway to correction is so poorly followed 
that an unwarrranted high percentage is never treated. The 
problem is not one of neglect of parents to provide correction, 


or of defects of public service where the parents are too poor 
to pay. It is entirely a matter oi adequate follow-up th.ough 
physicians and nurses. There must be rapport among all the 
school health personnel. It is essential that records be kept alive, 
and further that visits to homes be made by persons who have 
authority to insist upon action. 

New York City has one physician to each six school nurses, 
or one to each 385 teachers, or one to about 110,000 children. 
The number of physicians is entirely too small to permit of 
effective investigation and follow-up. 

Read a New Story Now 

By Hattie A. Walker. Illustrations by Keith Ward. Cloth, 
152 pages. Price, 70 cents. Beckley, Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A collection of seven delightful stories of animals in their own 
environment, suitab‘e for children beginning first-grade reading. 
The vocabulary of the book has been checked against the Gates 
list to insure its adaptability to children of this age group. The 
illustrations in three colors and the typography are excellent 
for the purpose. 


Lessons in English Essentials for Junior High Schools 

By Annie Ginsberg. Tablet form, 222 pages. 56 cents. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York City. 

This workbook and drill pad provides a practical and easy 
means of mastering the essentials of grammar, capitalization, 
punctuation, and correct usage. Essential principles and defini- 
tions are stated clearly and concisely without confusing com- 
mentary. The exercises are brief and to ti:e point, and interest- 
ing. Diagnostic and review tests provide necessary checks. 


Kirby’s Course of Study for the United States Constitution 

By Wesley D. Kirby. Price, 25 cents per copy. Published by 
O. B. Marston Supply Company, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A brief course for pupils of the seventh and cighth grades and 
junior high school. A teacher’s key is available. 

Accredited Higher Institutions 

By Ella B. Ratcliffe. Price, 15 cents. Bulletin No. 16, 1934, 
of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

This bu'letin is a compilation of the standards used in ac- 
crediting higher educational institutions. The report outlines the 
standards used by national and regional associations in accrediting 
educational higher institutions, standards used by universities 
and state education departments in accrediting teacher-training 
institutions, and offers a list of schools of various kinds ac- 
credited, approved, or classified by the national organization 
representing these groups of schools. 

The Terman Record Form 

A record form for the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests. Price, 60 cents per package of 25. Published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Terman record form is intended for administrators and 
teachers and supplies the need for a more compact form for 
testing than has been afforded in the former Terman record 
booklet. It provides for a complete record, a convenient form 
for filing, all in the space of a four-page folder. 

School administrators will welcome this efficient tool for testing. 
Privately Controlled Higher Education in the United States 

Prepared by Fred J. Kelly and Ella B. Ratcliffe. Paper, 56 
pages. Price, 10 cents. Bulletin No. 12, 1934, Issued by the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

This is the third in a series of studies of higher education. 
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Let Kimball engineers 
help plan your replace- 


ments. No obligation 


for their services. 
Write and also ask for 
a copy of our complete- 
ly illustrated catalog. 


High Spots in School Legislation for 1935 

Issued by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. 

A survey of legislative activities since January 1, 1935, 
revealing that in’ 25 states important new school laws have 
been enacted and signed. In Arizona, the state maximum per- 
capita school levy was increased by $5. The State of Arkansas 
has set aside for schools 65 per cent of the proceeds from a 
2 per cent retail sales tax to be levied on the consumer be- 
ginning May, 1935. Colorado has created a special committee 
to undertake a state survey of education. Idaho has assigned 
to the public-school income fund, all proceeds from a 3 per 
cent privilege tax on net income of mines, 25 per cent of the 
revenue from the liquor license law, and the second $100,000 
from a 2 per cent tax on retail sales, certain services, and 
amusements, after $100,000 has been reserved for relief, plus 
one half of any surplus remaining. In Indiana, beginning with 
August, 1936, a minimum salary schedule will go into effect, 
which will guarantee salaries of from $800 to $960 to grade 
teachers, $1,000 to $1,680 to high-school teachers, and higher 
amounts for extra training and experience. In Iowa, the state 
minimum salary for teachers has been increased from $40 to 
$50 per month, beginning with July 4, 1935. New Jersey has 
revised its method of distributing the state school funds, to 
comply with certain recommendations of the state school survey 
commission. Oregon has restored the state teachers’ minimum 
salary of $75 per month, beginning with January 1, 1937. 
Pennsylvania has approved a deficiency appropriation of $4,- 
982,000, which is intended to cover amounts due school districts 
of the state for the biennium ending May, 1935. West Virginia 
has increased the state school support from $10,500,000 to 
$11,500,000 for each of the years 1935-36 and 1936-37, and 
has made state aid available for nine months in place of eight 
months. The 2 per cent consumers’ sales and service tax was 
re-enacted. Wisconsin has appropriated $200,000 from the hard 
liquor tax as special state aid to needy high and grade schools. 
Wyoming has provided that the state education department shall 
receive $287,000 from the 2 per cent retail sales tax, after 
$500,000 has been reserved for relief purposes. 


Teacher-Tenure Legislation in 1935 
Bulletin for 1935, of the Committee on Tenure of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


A summary of legislation affecting teacher tenure during the 
past few months. 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules: Organization and Content 

Bulletin No. 6, May, 1935, prepared and issued by the 
research division of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

An extended report of a study of teachers’ salaries, involv- 
ing an analysis of salary schedules from 150 city school sys- 
tems is made. It includes the minimum salaries for teachers 
required by law in certain states, information on the schedul- 
ing of teachers’ salaries, and the method of determining varia- 
tions in salaries, all of which are of interest to school admin- 
istrators and others interested in the preparation of salary 
schedules. The report includes a bibliography of books and 
research studies dealing with various phases of the work of 
salty scheduling, together with information on salaries being 
paid. 


Civics Guide Book 

Compiled by C. D. Lamberton. Paper cover, 60 pages. Price, 
30 cents. Published by Lamberton Publishing Company, Berlin, 
Wis. 

This book is a unit study in civics, intended for students 
of the junior-high-school grades. While it deals with the 
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United States in general, it applies itself in a particular way 
to the State of Wisconsin. 

It primarily deals with the citizenship, racial origin, steps 
in naturalization, characteristics of good citizenship, the oath of 
allegiance, the American creed, etc. Successive chapters concern 
themselves with government and its allied interests, such as 
homemaking, public health, recreation, conservation, civic 
beauty, communication and transportation, charity and penal 
institutions. 

Several pages are devoted to the government of the schools, 
villages, cities, and counties. Also the manner and method of 
legislation, the application and interpretation of laws, the opera- 
tion of courts in state and nation are described. Some attention 
is given to elections, taxes, and the like. A historic outline of 
Wisconsin, together with maps and geographic facts, are provided. 
Education Versus Indoctrination in the Schools 

By H. M. Kallen. Paper, 28 pages. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The thesis of this argument for indoctrination is that all in- 
doctrination has been wrong to this time and that in the future, 
‘indoctrination must be based on the idea of the relativity and 
contingency of all doctrines, in their dependence on choice and 
experience, and in the process and pattern of choosing which we 
call intelligence.’”’ The problem is, therefore, one of continual 
doubt concerning facts and principles of life, all of which are 
to develop habits not of talking but of doing. We are expected 
to return to a modernized form of the ancient skepticism. 


Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35 

Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
March, 1935. The results of a comprehensive survey of teachers’ 
salaries, #principals’ salaries, superintendents’, and janitorial sala- 
ries in the 48 states. The study includes nearly 400,000 school 
employees and is, therefore, representative in indicating medians 
as well as tendencies. It indicates very clearly that the school 
employees are holding their own in income and are making 
slight gains. The bulletin very well achieves one of the major 
objectives of the National Education Association in the promo- 
tion of economic welfare of teachers. 

The Recovery Program 

By George H. E. Smith and Charles A. Beard. Paper, 54 
pages. Price, 48 cents. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

A study of the depression and the fight to overcome it. The 
authors take up a study of the causes of the depression and 
then turn to a discussion of the means taken to overcome it. 
Some attention is given to changes in the monetary system, 
problems of industry and labor, railroads, public works programs, 
and the regulation of speculation. The book will require revision 
at the close of the present session of the Congress. 


Salaries Paid to Teachers, Principals, and Other School Em- 
ployees, in 90 Cities Over 100,000 Population in 1934-35 
Paper, 23 pages. Bulletin for April, 1935, of the Educational 

Research Division, National Education Association. 

The data for this report was obtained from a 1934-35 salary 
rutvey and offers information on (1) population of city, (2) 
number of employees, (3) median salary paid in 1925, 1927, 
1929, 1933, and 1935, and (4) distribution of salaries paid in 
1935. The tables show the salaries paid kindergarten teachers in 
cities of 100,000 population and over, salaries paid elementary 
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Foresighted planning in the equipping of new school buildings 
must take into consideration the present needs and future re- 
quirements of the school. 


for price in the selection of laboratory equipment. 


The reputation of Kimball products has been built on this policy 
and we stand ready now to assist school officials in solving their 
laboratory equipment problems economically—and at the same 
Each piece of Kimball furniture is designed 
and constructed to give superior service. The combination of 
advanced standards and quantity production of Kimball labora- 
tory and vocational furniture means durable, efficient service at 


Quality should never be sacrificed 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
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Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division, 306S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices 
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New York City 


teachers, high-school teachers, department heads, assistant or 
vice-principals, elementary-school principals, men and women in 
junior high schools, junior-high-school principals, high-school 
principals, school nurses, attendance officers, school clerks, 
janitors, and school-administrative officers. 


The Personal Income Tax and Crediting Device 

By the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation. Paper 
cover, 55 pages. Published by the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 

This book ought to prove of interest to educators who are 
concerned in the subject of taxation. Its purpose is to examine 
the conflicts between federal and state income taxes and to 
eliminate double taxation. Thus, credit plans, namely offsets, are 
considered. At the same time, there are pointed out exemptions 
which are unwarranted and inequitable. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ CONFERENCE AT PEA- 
BODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The sixth annual school administrators’ conference, held at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
from June 24 to 26, was attended by more than one thou- 
sand delegates from 36 states. The conference was under the 
direction of Dr. Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon of 
the department of school administration, and the general subject 
was “current problems in school finance, public relations, teach- 
ing staff, curriculum, child accounting, and school plant.” 
Among the speakers who appeared on the program were Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Jr., of Peabody College; State Supt. J. A. 
Keller of Montgomery, Ala.; Timon Covert of the U. S. Office 
of Education; State Supt. W. F. Bond of Jackson, Miss.; Dr. 
T. D. Martin, director of the Division of Records of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Dennis 
H. Cooke of Peabody College; Dr. Joseph Roemer, director 
of the Junior College and Demonstration School, Peabody 
College; State Supt. Clyde Erwin of Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. N. E. 
Viles, Jefferson City, Mo.; Dr. Bruce Payne, Peabody College; 
Dr. S. C. Carrison, of the Graduate School of Education, Pea- 
body College; and Dr. W. R. McConnell, of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. ; 

As an outgrowth of the address by Supt. Roscoe Pulliam, of 
Harrisburg, Ill., the conference adopted a resolution favoring 
a larger degree of participation by the federal government in 
the support of public education. 

A feature of the conference was a display of school supplies 
and equipment, representing leading school supply companies. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


August 26-30. American Federation of Teachers, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. F. Curtis, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

September 23-25. New York State Council of Superintendents, 
at Saranac Inn. Mr. F. L. Ackley, Johnstown, N. Y., secretary. 

September 27. New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Potsdam. Mr. P. West, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y., 
secretary. 

September 30 to October 4. National Recreation Association, 
at Chicago, Ill. Mr. W. S. Braucher, New York City, secretary. 

October 10-11. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association, at 
Concord. Mr. John W. Gordon, Deny, secretary. 

October 10-12. Wyoming Teachers’ Association, at Cheyenne. 
Mr. H. H. Moyer, Rawlins, secretary. 

October 15-18. National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials at San Antonio. Mr. H. W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. secretary. 

. November 17-23. National Book Week. Theme, Reading for 
un, 
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The Corporate Nature of School Districts 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


clearly presented by Judge Krekel of the 
United States Circuit Court, Missouri Dis- 
trict: 

The legislature of Missouri, by authorizing district 
school organization in cities, towns, and villages, in- 
tended nothing more than the separation of the con- 
trol of the public schools from general municipal 
affairs. This view is also supported by the provisions 
of the law entrusting the election of school directors 
of cities, towns, and villages to their qualified voters, 
thus completely identifying the school districts with 
the corporations upon which they are ingrafted. Re- 
garding the duality of the corporation in this case, 
it may be further suggested that municipal corpora- 
tions are the creatures of the legislative will, which 
uses them for its own purposes and ends. The distri- 
bution of municipal affairs among designated bodies 
is of frequent occurrence, and these quasi corpora- 
tions, as they are called, while acting independently 
within their assigned limits, are yet subordinate to 
the main corporation. Thus we understand the Mis- 
souri school law. It has authorized the establishment 
of schools in cities, towns, and villages, and intrusted 
the management and control of them and their 
property to separate organizations for convenience 
and as a matter of policy, and has made them cor- 
porations, in this case called “District No. 7.” That 
such a quasi corporation was to remain, and continue 
to be, a part of the main corporation we cannot 
doubt. 

It may be further argued in support of the view 
entertained that the grants of land by Congress for 
school purposes of the sixteenth section in each con- 
gressional township is to the inhabitants of the town- 
ship for the use of schools. The grants here referred 
to are at the basis of the organization of our school 
system. .. . The grant is to the inhabitants of the 
townships, be they in a city, town, village, or in the 
country, without special organization. To the prop- 
erty derived from the source named the citizens of 
Kansas City generously added, until today they pos- 
sess magnificent school buildings and schools. To the 
suggestion that the property belongs to School Dis- 
trict No. 7, or the board of school directors, the 
citizens of Kansas City would readily and truthfully 
reply, “We are School District No. 7, and the school 
board is ours. Neither can deprive us of our prop- 
erty, nor affect its character.” 3 

No small measure of compensation for the 
restrictions placed on school districts as quasi 
instead of true municipal corporations is found 
in the fact that they are exempt from heavy 
liabilities to which municipal corporations are 
subject. This fact is brought out very clearly 
and forcefully by Judge Sanborn of the Ne- 
braska District of the Circuit Court of the 
United States.°? 

. .. The general rule of law in this country and in 
England is, and has been for more than a century, 
that while cities and municipal bodies, that volun- 
tarily accept charters from the state to govern them- 
selves, and to manage their own local affairs, are 
municipal corporations proper, and are liable for 
negligence in the care of streets and bridges, and in 
the discharge of like public duties (2 Dill. Mun. 
Corp., 3d ed, secs. 1017, 1018; Barnes v. District of 
Columbia, 91 U. S. 540, 550, 551, and cases cited), 
counties, townships, school districts and road dis- 
tricts are not municipal corporations, and are not 
liable for such negligence. The latter, even when in- 
vested with corporate capacity and the power of 
taxation, are but quasi corporations, with limited 
powers and liabilities. . . . All the powers with which 
they are intrusted are the powers of the state, and 
the duties imposed upon them are the duties of the 
state; and inasmuch as the sovereign power is not 
amenable to individuals for neglect in the discharge 
of public duty, and cannot be sued for such neglect 
without express permission from the state itself, so 
these quasi corporations, its agents, are not liable 
for such negligence, and no action for damages aris- 
ing therefrom can be maintained against any of them, 
in the absence of an express statute imposing the 
liability and permitting the action (Citing numerous 
cases). 

In Barnes v. District of Columbia, supra, the 
supreme court (of the U. S.) declared that whether 
this distinction between the liability of municipal 
corporations proper and such quasi corporations as 
counties and townships, for neglect in the discharge 
of public duties, was based upon sound principle or 
otherwise, it was so well settled that it could not be 





‘1National Water Works Co. v. School District No. 7, 48 Fed. 
523 (1882). 
52 Madden v. Lancaster County, 65 Fed. 188 (1894). 


disturbed. A rule that is too well settled for the 
supreme court to disturb is too firmly established for 
this court to undertake to overturn. 


One other important limitation on the cor- 
porate powers of school districts that ought to 
be presented in some detail here is the limita- 
tion on its perpetuity. The nature of this lim- 
itation has been very clearly presented by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 1901, 
the legislature of the State of Michigan passed 
an act “to incorporate the public schools of 
the village of Jerome, Hillsdale County, Mich- 
igan; define the boundaries thereof; provide 
for an election of trustees and fix their powers 
and duties, and provide for the distribution of 
territory of the disorganized districts.” By 
some of the citizens of the district this act was 
regarded as a great infringement upon their 
right to regulate their own local affairs. They 
alleged that it denied them the republican form 
of government guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Suit was entered to 
prevent the trustees appointed by the state 
from taking office. When the case reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a portion 
of the opinion was, as follows: 

Institutions of the kind (school districts), whether 
called counties or towns, are the auxiliaries of the 
State in the important business of municipal rule... . 
The constant practice is to divide large counties and 
towns and to consolidate small ones, to meet the 
wishes of the residents, or to promote the public in- 
terests as understood by those who control the action 
of the legislature. Opposition is sometimes manifested, 
but it is everywhere acknowledged that the legisla- 
ture possesses the power to divide counties and towns 
at its pleasure and to apportion the common prop- 
erty and the common burdens in such a manner as 
may seem reasonable and equitable.53 


Summary 

From the data presented in this article it 
seems proper to say that the following facts 
and principles have been established: 

1. The powers and characteristics of public-school 
districts have gradually emerged as a part of the 
slow evolution of public corporations, which has been 
passing through various stages of progress for more 
than 2,000 years. 

2. The first school districts in America were purely 
sporadic in their origin, very indefinite in their 
boundaries, thoroughly local in their interests, tem- 
porary in their form of organization, and with no 
status or recognition beyond their own boundaries. 

3. Although courts had spoken of school districts 
as corporations in New Hampshire as early as 1828 
and in Maine in May, 1843, the case of Bush v. 
Shipman, 5 Ill. 186 (Dec., 1843) is, apparently, the 





53 Attorney-General v. Lowrey, 199 U. S. 233 (1905); see also 
59 Conn. 50; 65 Conn. 183; 169 Ind. 361; 127 Mich. 530; 25 
Minn. 1; 69 N. J. L. 649; 103 Tenn. 390; 202 Calif. 110, etc. 
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first instance in which a state supreme court described 
the corporate nature of school districts in terms that 
are still essentially correct.54 

4. New Mexico is the only state in which the 
supreme court has declared that school districts today 
have no corporate powers. This ruling, however, ap- 
plies only to rural districts and points out that the 
larger unit (the county) of which they are now sub- 


divisions does possess the powers and characteristics 
of a quasi corporation. 

5. In Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New York, and 
Ohio, there are a few decisions holding that school 
districts are true “municipal” corporations. Later de- 
cisions in each of these states, however, hold other- 
wise. 

6. There are several important respects in which 
school districts have been said to be subject to con- 
stitutional or statutory regulations pertaining to 
“municipal” corporations, in the absence of more 
specific termimology regarding what publi¢ corpora- 
tions are to be included in, or excluded from, the 
terms of the provision. 

7. The great preponderance of opinion, sustained 
by many well-considered decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is to the effect that school 
districts are quasi corporations. Moreover, this must 
generally be construed to imply that — 


a) They are corporations of the most limited power 
known to the law. 

b) They exist solely as subdivisions of the state, 
organized only for public benefit. 

c) They possess only such powers as are necessary 
to promote the object for which they were organized. 

d) They have no powers except those which the 
constitution and the statutes have conferred expressly 
or by necessary implication. 

e) They may be clothed with power to levy taxes. 

f) They may make contracts. 

g) They may possess property. 

h) Within certain limitations they may sue or be 
sued. 


#) Subject to legislative alteration, they may have 
perpetuity of succession. 

j) All who deal with them are charged with notice 
of the limitations on the scope of their authority. 


‘See note 5, supra and matter quoted. Compare Tables II, 
III, and IV. 


WASTING HUMAN POWER 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


State of New York. Soldiers in the army of the 
United States were on the same salary schedule re- 
gardless of the state from which they were re- 
cruited. Mail carriers in the poorest county in the 
State of Arkansas are not paid a meager and a 
miserly salary because of the financial inability of 
the county, but all of the mail carriers, regardless 
of the ability of the part of the state to aid, are on 
the same salary schedule. The road worker on the 
state highways of Texas, who happens to be as- 
signed in the poorest school district of the state, is 
not deprived of the right to buy groceries and to 
pay his rent, and the right to pay off his honest 
debts, merely because he happens to be assigned to 
a district with a small ability financially. 

All persons competent to judge admit that edu- 
cation is a state function, and that all public-school 
teachers are engaged in educating the children of 
the state and nation and not merely the children of 
a community. Is it logical then that teachers who 
happen to be assigned in a financially poor com- 
munity may be deprived of the necessities of life 
and lower their standard of living below the 
poorest-paid workers in the city, deprived of pay- 
ing off their obligations, deprived of health service, 
often deprived of food and shelter, whereas the 
teacher who is assigned to the wealthier community 
is awarded financially in proportion to the ability 
of the community to pay? The service that the 
teacher renders is to the state and to the nation as 
well as to the community. Why should the inability 
of any community to pay deprive a teacher of his 
right to a respectable professional wage? Does the 
poor financial ability of the community in which 
he happens to work lower the salary of the mail 
carrier, the road worker, or the soldier? 

In the opinion of the authors, society has made 
it impossible in smaller school systems for the 
teacher to render the type of service to which the 
children are entitled. The situation is such that in- 
estimable millions of units of human power are be- 
ing wasted so long as society permits the present 
conditions to exist. Not for a minute do we wish to 
convey the impression that the teacher in the 
smaller system is not as hard a worker, or is not 
as conscientious as is the teacher in the larger sys- 
tem. It is not the fault of the teachers, but the 
fault lies in our chaotic organization. 
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A-S-E Lockérs are built to stand up for years of hard service. Send today 


for the latest catalog C-29 showing the complete A-S-E Locker Line. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, Inc., 606 John St., Aurora, II]. 








f-hool Board 


New 


¢ Milwaukee, Wis. Pupils from upstate communities, 
living with relatives in the city and attending the 
city schools, will not be accepted this fall, unless the 
localities from which they come pay back tuition due 
on their education, under a resolution recently adopted 
by the school board. One nearby community owes the 
school board approximately $1,800 in delinquent tui- 
tion fees covering the last three years. 

4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The question of dual and 
unit control of board-of-education affairs has been 
before the board for consideration. Under the present 
plan, the school system is operated on the dual-con- 
trol plan, with Supt. L. A. Butler in charge of edu- 
cational activities, and Herbert N. Morrill, business 
manager, in charge of business and financial de- 
partments and operation and maintenance depart- 
ments. Recommendations of the finance and personnel 
committee provide for the appointment of Charles 
A. Hamilton as engineer, and Fred K. Sherk as comp- 
troller and budget director. Both these heads would 
be given full control over their departments, sub- 
ject only to the board of education. 

4 The State Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
affirmed the action of the Superior Court in dismiss- 
ing a suit brought by John C. Wilson and other 
taxpayers of Methuen to prevent the school board 
of that town and the town treasurer from paying a 
bus company under a contract of the town with it 
to carry school children to and from school. The con- 
tract runs for three years, from January 5 last, at 
$13,950 a year. The court held that the school board 
had authority to make the contract and that such 
authority cannot be restricted or limited to one year, 
or until such a time as an advisory committee might 





report. 

4 Little Rock, Ark. The board of education has 
voted to eliminate initiations in connection with 
school fraternities. Initiations of student organiza- 
tions were prohibited by the board following the 
reading of an anonymous letter referring to severe 
treatment of students in connection with the high- 
school athletic club initiation. 

4 Lafayette, Ind. The school board has approved 
the introduction of a commercial course in the high 
school. 





@ Worcester, Mass. The school board has approved 
a three-year course in the Italian language. It is the 
first foreign language to be added in many years. 

4 Roodhouse, Il]. The community high school board 
has voted to add a commercial course in the high 
school, with the opening of the school year in Septem- 
ber. 

4 The contract for coal to be used in heating the 
New York City buildings during the school year 1935- 
36 amounts to $1,308,000. 

4 A total of fourteen communities throughout the 
United States, in co-operation with the U. S. Office 
of Education, have begun gathering data for a 
youth census. The survey is to determine how many 
young people between 16 and 24 years of age are 
unemployed, and to learn what their experience is, 
the wages earned, and how they spend their leisure. 

¢ Egg Harbor City, N. J. The local public school 
system has attempted to solve its problem of what 
to do with retarded children through the establish- 
ment of a summer school. For the past five years, 
the schools have maintained a five weeks’ summer 
school “for pupils from the fifth grade up through 
the high school, who have failed in one or two sub- 
jects of the school course. The faculty of the school 
comprises two teachers for the high school and two 
teachers for the grade school. All of the teachers are 
local residents and are paid what the state allows 
for attendance per day per child. Previous to the 
depression, the board of education paid a stated salary, 
but for several years that has been impossible. There 
is hardly a family which is not willing to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. This year there was an 
advance enrollment of 150 in the summer school, 
which opened on July 8, and closed August 9. 

4 Fulton, Ill. The school board has voted to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers by 7% per cent. 

4 Clinton, Iowa. During the next school year, the 
salaries of teachers will be increased by one week’s» 
pay. In some cases, teachers will receive increases 
amounting to about $50 a year. 

4 Red Bluff, Calif. As an inducement to elementary 
training, to a maximum of $170 for teachers with 
five years’ training and eleven years’ experience. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has taken 
steps to carry out an extensive school-building pro- 
gram, at an expenditure of approximately $4,000,000. 
The board has made application for PWA assistance 
in the financing of the construction program which 
involves a total of twenty school projects. 

4 North Fairfield, Ohio. A six-year system has been 


put into operation. Application has been made forea 
charter for a six-year high school. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. Recommendations for a num- 
ber of changes in the city school system, some even 
sensational in character, are contained in a federal re- 
port which has been made public. The report was 
compiled by the United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. Special attention is given 
to the subject of teachers’ salaries, to fads and frills, 
and to the question of expensive school buildings. 

4 Greenfield, Mass. Steps have been taken for the 
establishment of a forum group to discuss and investi- 
gate matters relating to local educational methods and 
facilities. The nucleus of the new organization will 
consist of parents and interested persons. 

¢ Louisville, Ky. The citizens’ committee on educa- 
tion has submitted a report to Mayor Miller, in which 
it recommends that the present triple-headed school 
system be abandoned. The system would be replaced 
with a unit system, with the superintendent as the 
chief executive of the board, and all other department 
heads subordinate to him. The committee recom- 
mended a single-salary schedule and the establishment 
of an old-age pension for teachers. Eleven other 
changes were recommended by the committee. 

4 Murdock, Mass. The school board has voted to 
adopt the one-session plan for the school system. A 
new program schedule will be prepared, suitable for 
both the high school and the graded schools. 

4 Cherokee, Iowa. The school board has installed a 
uniform accounting system, to comply with the new 
state law, which went into effect July 1, 1935. 


# Newark, N. J. The board of education has voted 
to increase the fees charged for the use of school 
buildings. The new schedule increases the fee for high- 
school auditoriums and gymnasiums from $30 to $100 
each. Where both are to be used, the fee will be $150. 
Fees for rehearsals will be $25 each. The high-school 
classroom fee will be $20, and $5 for each additional 
room. Classrooms used for rehearsals will cost $10. 

4 A total of 58 play schools and day camps, with 
facilities for 12,000 children, double the number ac- 
commodated last year, have been opened in New 
York City for the summer season. Nearly 400 super- 
vised playgrounds, attended by 220,000 children every 
day, 32 swimming pools, and 83 shower-bath locations 
have been in operation since July 1 of this year. 
The play schools are in charge of 1,500 regular em- 
ployees of the board of education and of more than 
1,000 emergency relief workers. 
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Perronal New of. 
Superintendents 


@ Mr. Harotp L. Ricuarps has been elected superintendent 
of the high school at Blue Island, Ill., to succeed J. E. 
Lemon, who is retiring after forty-one years of service. 

@ Vincent Gatto, of Ashland, N. H., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hillsborough, to succeed A. A. 
Holden. 

@ Mr. E. R. Sawyer, of Norfolk, Mass., 
superintendent of schools for the 
Millers Falls. 

@ H. M. Patterson, of Omaha, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Coburg, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Paut G. W. Ketter, 59, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Elkhorn and later at Eau Claire, Wis., died July 1 
at Elkhorn. 

@ Supt. A. C. Friora, of Columbia, S. C., has been re-elected 
for a five-year term. 

@ Mr. H. G. DoertncsFetp, of Alden, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hampton. 

@ Ray Kitcuen, of Atlanta, Ohio, has been elected super- 
eee of schools at Stoutsville. He succeeds Albert B. 
avis. 

@ Estit Ginn, of Brighton, Ind., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Albany. 

@ E_woop Drake, of Whitman, Mass., has been appointed 
director of Research and Guidance for the public schools of 
Newton. 

@ Supt. W. R. Bett, of Carrollton, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for his twenty-third year. 

@H. E. Brnrorp, of Louisville, Ky., has been e!ected super- 
intendent of schools at Bloomington, Ind. 

@ E. D. Maurice, of Canton, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of Stark county schools. 

@ W. W. Coy, of Milford, Ohio, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Fort Recovery. 

@ L. J. Smitu has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Massillon, Ohio, to succeed H. R. Gorrell. 

@ Supt. Joun K. Fenner, of Cranston, R. I., has 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

@ A bronze tablet in memory of W. B. VAN Gorper, former 
superintendent of schools of Albion, Ind., was unveiled during 
special exercises held on June 14. More than 200 former stu- 
dents and friends of the superintendent were present. S. C. 
Cleland, of Fort Wayne, delivered an address, and Ralph Stan- 
ley, superintendent of the Noble County schools, presided. 


has been elected 
Irving Union schools at 


been 


eG. V. Hutt, of Madison Mills, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ostrander. 
@ Ratpuo R. Brown, science teacher at New Haven, Ohio, 


has been elected superintendent of schools, to succeed B. B. 
Crouch. 

@ Cuartes E. MERKE, of Stambaugh, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Amasa. 

ec. F. Rost, of Whetstone, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Old Fort, in Seneca County. 

@ Crype C. Miter, 65, superintendent of schools at Saline- 
ville. Ohio, died suddenly in Oberlin, where he had gone to 
attend commencement exercises. 

e@ W. M. Ricuarps, of Dodge City, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Emporia. He succeeds L. A. Low- 
ther. 

@ Mr. Water R. Hepner, formerly chief of the Division 


of Secondary Education of the California State Department of 
Education, has been appointed as president of the San Diego 
State Teachers’ College, succeeding Dr. Edward L. Hardy, who 
has retired from the service. Mr. Hepner has had an extensive 
educational record, including high-school administration and 
classroom teaching, superintendency work, and instructor in 
college, university extension, and summer-school courses. 

@ Dr. Ausrey A. Dovuc ass, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Claremont College, Claremont, Calif., has 
become Director of the Division of Secondary Education of the 
California State Department of Education, succeeding Walter R. 
Hepner. Dr. Douglass has been actively associated in secondary- 
school curriculum-revision work, and has served on two major 
committees of the State Department of Education in connec- 
tion with a secondary-school-curriculum reorganization program. 
He is the author of a number of widely used textbooks in edu- 
cation. 

e@ L. B. Carter, of Elgin, Iowa, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lehigh. 

@ Supt. ALBERT L. Barsour, retiring superintendent of schools 
at Haverhill, Mass., who attended the last meeting of the 
school board on June 18, was presented with a testimonial 
signed by each member of the board. Mr. Barbour plans to 
devote his entire time to reading and the raising of fruit. 

e@ Supt. W. F. Warren, of Durham, N. C., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term, beginning with July 1, 1935. 

@ Dr. C. S. CHapperear, of Galena, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Macomb. 

e@ Supt. E. E. Fett, who has completed twenty-five years of 
service as head of the schools of Holland, Mich., has been 
presented with a certificate of life membership in the Michigan 
Education Association by the teachers’ club. 

@ Samuet H. Lerrer, superintendent of schools of Carroll 
County, Ohio, died of pneumonia at his home in Carrollton, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Leiper, who was 38 years of age, had 
been county superintendent of schools since 1931. Following his 
graduation from Kent and Wooster Colleges. he taught in 
Wayne and Carroll Counties and in the City of Cleveland. 

@ James G. Rearpon, of East Bridvewater, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Adams. 
@ Supt. C. D. Witson, of Bath, Me., 

for another year. 

@ Mr. A. K. Patrick, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Thebes. Ill., has accepted the position of principal of the 
Goreville Township High School at Goreville, II. 

e@ Supt. E. J. Russerz, of Pittsfield, Mass., has been given 
a salary increase of $300. The maximum salary for the super- 
intendency has been set at $6,000, the amount to be reached 
by annual increments of $300. 

@ Supr. H. A. Horrman, of Lewisburg, Ohio, has been re- 
elected. 

@c. E. Wane. of Laredo. Tex., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Kingsville. 

@ A. R. McMutLteNn, of Graettinger, Towa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at West Bend. 

@ E. M. Teets, of Lees Creek. Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mt. Sterling. 

@ Mr. CLEVELAND Ror, of Armada. Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of the consolidated school system at Belleville. 

@ Ben KertzMan. of Polo, IIl., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Canton. 

@ Norvat Georce, of Geary, Okla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Duncan, to succeed C. P. Davis. 

e@ Supt. Leonarp Younc, of Duluth, Minn., has been re- 
elected for a twelfth term. 

e@ Supt. F. W. Battou, of Washington, D. C., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Watrace Moore, of Bucyrus. Ohio, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Chatfield. 


has been re-elected 





A Self-polishing Wax For All 
Types of Floors and Linoleums. 


“WE EXTEND TO YOU MIDLAND SERVICE” 





@ 0. E. Saw, of Madill, Okla., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ardmore. 

@ E. H. River, of Willshire, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Luckey. 

@ Paut A. Younc, of Lamont, Iowa, 
boys in the high school at Davenport. 
@ Supt. R. R. Miter, of Bloomville, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. R. E. GeTTENBERGER, of Imlay City, Mich., has been 
re-elected for the next school year. 

@ ApEN Bauman has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Tamaroa, IIl. 

_@ L. M. McCoy, of Lennox, S. Dak., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Iron River, Mich., to succeed Frank 
Hendry. 

@ Ivan NrercartuH has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Cass City, Mich., to succeed the late C. W. Price. 

@ Supt. G. H. Burt, of Perry, Mich., has been re-elected 
for another year. 
@ W. E. Faucut, formerly district superintendent of schools 
at Lindsay, Calif., retired from the school service on July 1. 
He will make his home in Berkeley, Calif. Dr. AtFrep Curis- 
TIANSEN, of Crockett, Calif., succeeds Mr. Faught. 

@ Mr. Arsert S. Davis, superintendent of schools, at Bound 
Brook, N. J., has received the honorary degree of Master of 
ne Science in Education from Rider College, Trenton, 


has become dean of 


@ Micuart O'Leary, of Omaha, Nebr., has been elected as 
director of physical education for boys and football coach for 
the high school at Anaconda, Mont. 

@ Mr. Paut R. Taytor, of Idabel, Okla., has been elected 
eae of schools at El Reno. He succeeds H. E. Wrin- 

e. 

@ Supt. O. E. Batyeat, of Sparta, Mich., has completed 
twenty-six years of service in the public schools. 

@ Dr. Frepertck M. Hunter, chancellor of the University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo., has become .president of the Oregon 
state educational system. In his new position, Dr. Hunter will 
act as executive of the board of regents which controls the six 
colleges and six educational experimental stations. The position 
carries a salary of $10,000 a year. 

@ Mr. G. S. Goopett, of Athol, Mass., 
superintendent of schools at Mansfield. 

@ Mr. Etpon C. Geyer, formerly principal of the Central 
Junior High School at Battle Creek, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. He succeeds W. G. Coburn, who 
resigned. 

@ Mr. V. A. THompson has been elected superintendent of 
the Newton Township schools near Troy, Ohio. 

@ Supt. E. H. Test, of Keithsburg, Iowa, has been re-elected 
for the next year. 

@ Mr. O. E. Lester, of Hillsboro, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Van Meter. 

_@ Mr. H. P. Ive, of Harvey, N. D., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Carthage, S. D. 

@A suit to retain the position of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Michigan has been threatened by Dr. 
Paul F. Voelker, following the appointment of Eugene B. 
Elliott of Pontiac, as his successor. The appointment was 
made by the governor, following the death of Maurice R. 
Keyworth, who was to have taken office on July 1. 

@ Frank A. JeNnsEN, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Rockford, Ill., has accepted the position of superintendent of 
the LaSalle Township High School and the LaSalle-Peru Junior 
College at LaSalle, Ill. 

@ Paut C. Bunn, a oe of the high school at 


Lorain, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools. He 
succeeds D. J. Boone. 


has been elected 
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Built-in Telechron 
time service for schools! 





Audubon Junior High School, Les Angeles, Calif. This school is equipped with an ADFR 
(Automatic Double Frequency Resetting) system of 55 wall clocks, a Program Instrument 
and Central Control equipment. Installed September, 1929. 


The high efficiency . . . the 
uncanny accuracy, of Tele- 
chron Electric Clock Sys- 
tems has made them the out- 
standing choice of schools 
and colleges everywhere. 


hockey, 


Telechron Clock Systems 
offer time service that is 
complete in every detail 
. . . specifically planned for 
school use. There are wall 
clocks, tower clocks, pro- 
gram instruments, signal con- 
trol boards, signals, and cen- 


Distributed by 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


221 West Erie Street,, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


tral control equipment of 
manual or automatic type. 
Also football, 
and_ other 
timing devices. 


Nolocal master clock, branch 
circuit relays, or storage bat- 
teries are necessary when Tel- 
echron Systems are installed, 
since each clock is self start- 
ing synchronous motor-driv- 
en, and operates direct from 
the alternating current. 


Telechwon Electric Clock Systems 








basketball, 


sports 








LOCHTR LOCH? 


for all makes and all types 
of school lockers—old and new 


The name YALE is known everywhere as representing the highest 
degree of security and dependability. YALE Locker Locks are made 
in a wide range of types to meet the requirements of every kind 
of locker system—for new installation or replacement. 







YALE COMBINATION 
PADLOCK NO. 579 
(No. 589 has emergency 

control key) 





YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
ith or without emergency control key 
YALE BUILT-IN COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 
With or without emergency control key 
YALE KEY LOCKER LOCKS 
With pin-tumbler flat key or grooved key operation 
YALE CABINET LOCKS—Masterkeyed in Groups 






YALE COMBINATION 

LOCKER LOCK No. L3374 

with emergency control key 
on 


School Executives: write us your requirements, 
requesting samples and full details. Address .. . 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 








@ Mr. Wittiam B. Snow retiring assistant superintendent of 
schools at Boston, Mass., was the guest of honor on June. 20, 


_ at a dinner, given under the auspices of the school board and 


members of the board of superintendents of the school depart- 
ment. 

@ Roscoz Puttiam, of Harrisburg, Ill., has become president 
of the Southern Illinois Normal ‘University. He succeeds the 
late Dr. Henry W. Shyrock. 

@ Josepu H. Scuott, of Rushville, Ind., died at his home 
on June 26, following a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Scholl was 
superintendent of the local schools for twenty years, until his 
retirement in 1924. 

@ Supr. C. E. Martin, of Elizabethtown, Ky., has been re- 
elected. 

@ WaLTER P. Marsu, of Alva, Okla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Duncan. 

@N. O. Vestat, of Strother, Okla., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Varnum. He succeeds Fletcher White. 

ec. E. Rankin, of Kinsley, Kans., has become president of 
the Highland Junior College at Highland, Kans. 

@ Supt. Jonn C. McCartuy, of New Haven, Conn., has been 
re-elected for a five-year term. 

@ Mr. R. E. Wuite, of Woodstock, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Peebles. 

@ W. F. Hoerner, of New Madison, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Versailles. 

@ Cuartes F. ALDEN, well-known educator of Tennessee, and 
known for his development of secondary schools, died at his 
home in Goodlettsville, Tenn., on July 6, following a six 
months’ illness. Mr. Alden was a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity and held a master’s degree from Peabody College. He had 
been a member of the faculties of the University of Tennessee, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Austin Peay Normal School, and 
the Central High School. 

@ Lestre Garret, of New Martinsville, W. Va., has been 
re-elected as superintendent for another year. 

@ W. R. Hosert, of Belleville, N. J., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at North Arlington. He succeeds Dr. J. A. 
Lindsay. 

eC. C. Mosetey, of Dothan, Ala., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Anniston, to succeed S. E. Alverson. 

ec. A. Horrman, of Lake Odessa, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Walled Lake. 

@ Forest GrEENWoop, of Eldora, Iowa, has been elected 
ane of schools at Alden, to succeed H. G. Doerings- 
eld. 


@ Supt. J. C. Murtin, of North Fairfield, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a second term. 

@ Supt. H. R. Maurer, of Garfield Heights, Ohio, is taking 
a summer course in school administration at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


@ Supt. N. J. Quicxstap, of Royal Oak, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. JoHn Mitton Servers, of Chicago, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hobart, Ind. He succeeds 
Guy Dickey. 

@ Mr. Reeve Gray, of Osseo, Minn., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Redwood Falls. 

@ Mr. Witt Frencu, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Tulsa, Okla., has been elected as head of the school system 
of Long Beach, Calif. He succeeds Hubert S. Upjohn. 

@ Mr. M. J. Hatt has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Benton Harbor, Mich. 





SCHOOL FINANCE 


4 Ivan Cohoe, a member of the Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
school board, has asserted that the use of natural gas 
in the schools in place of coal would make a saving 
of $4,000 annually. 

4 Belleville, N. J. The school board has all its bills 
paid and reports a surplus of $152,000 on hand. The 
board has proposed a cut in the tax rate. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The suburb of Shorewood has 
approved a budget of $381,386 for school purposes 
during the year 1935. The school-tax rate was set at 
$12.93, which is $2.05 lower than that of last year. 

@ New York, N. Y. A reduction in the average size 
of high-school classes from the present level of 31% 
to 28 pupils next year has been suggested by Supt. 
Harold G. Campbell, in connection with a budget 
hearing in the board-of-education hall. The requested 
reduction in class registers will find strong support in 
the finance committee, which has pledged itself to 
effect a cut in the 28-pupil level. Superintendent Camp- 
bell explained that his suggestion was made in order 
to promote a program of individualized instruction. 

4 Charlotte, N. C. The school board has adopted a 


budget of $628,735 for the school year 1935-36. The 


largest item of expense is instructional service calling 
for the expenditure of $529,956. 

4 Elizabethton, Tenn. The court of Carter County 
has authorized the selling of $300,000 of bonds to care 
for all outstanding warrants, of which $150,000 are 
for schools. The refinancing plan will cover thirty 
years, to be paid in five-year periods, with all back 
taxes to apply on the indebtedness. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. A tax increase of .4 mills is con- 
templated in the annual school budget of the board of 
education. The total budget for the year 1935-36 
amounts to $1,488,200. 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has asked for 
$196,561 for the general school fund for the school 
year 1935. The sum of $9,000 has been included in the 
budget for repairs to buildings and upkeep of grounds. 

4 Stambaugh, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget for 1935-36, calling for the expenditure of 
$124,000, exclusive of debt service. This is $19,500 
more than was expended during the past year, when 
$110,908 was expended for school purposes, and $5,208 
for debt service. : 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has prepared a 
budget of $3,280,000 for school purposes during the 
year 1935. Of this amount, $2,557,400 is for general 





school purposes, $308,000 for the sinking fund, and 
$414,600 for bond interest. 

@ St. Joseph, Mich. The school board has proposed 
a new method of financing to be in harmony with the 
15-mill limitation and other requirements. 


¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of education has 
applied for an additional $135,000 of federal funds for 
financing a projected school-building program. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has issued a financial 
report for the school year 1934-35, which indicates 
that the board had kept within its budget by $62,520. 
The condition of the finances is excellent so that the 
board was able to retire $50,000 in indebtedness. 

# Council Bluffs, Iowa. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $623,689 for the school year 
1935-36. This is a reduction of $3,652 from the esti- 
mate for 1934. In the instructional fund, salaries of 
supervisors were increased from $5,265 to $5,411, and 
teachers’ salaries were increased from $361,000 to $362,- 
000. The maintenance fund was cut from $10,000 to 
$8,000 and the item of upkeep of grounds was in- 
creased from $1,200 to $2,500. 

4 Moline, Ill. The school board has adopted a budg- 
et of $560,000 for the school year 1935. This is an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the estimate of 1934. The 
budget provides $350,000 for teachers’ salaries and 
$35,000 for janitors’ salaries. Slight increases were 
made in the items of school control, maintenance, in- 
surance, and improvements. 

¢ Cherokee, Iowa. The school board has included in 
its budget for 1935 an appropriation covering teachers’ 
salary increases and provision for increased school 
costs. The board voted to install a uniform account- 
ing system to comply with the new state law. 

¢ St. Joseph, Mich. The school board has completed 
plans for extended improvements to the respective 
school buildings. The program includes an addition to 
the high-school building and other projects in con- 
templation. 

¢ Dallas, Tex. The board of education has voted: 
to expend $15,022 for school improvements, includ- 
ing replacements and repairs to schools. 

¢ Reading, Pa. The school board has received a 
report on its building fund, showing an estimated 
saving of $8,540 in connection with its building pro- 
gram of $2,400,000. The report is the first covering 
operations on three buildings erected with a federal 
grant of $377,800. 
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Strength 
Comfort 
Beauty 







A strictly 
high 
grade 
chair 





Me. 251 Best of Oak construction 


The “Brunswick” Portable Chair 


Strongest and most durable on the market. All back 
rails of continuous construction with deep curves for 
comfort. Will stand alone when folded flat. No glue- 
joints in assembly. All vital junctions in assembly held 
by rivets and screws. Noiseless folding slatted seats 
rigidly held in steel housing. Constructed of oak, with 
standard light brown lacquer finish, metal-standards 
olive-green japan, baked on. Made in singles and in 
sections of 2's, 3's and 4's. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORPORATION 


LAWRENCEVILLE $ $8 VIRGINIA 


» » » Some territory still open sie dette « « « 
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VOU are invited to PROVE 





THE LINCOLN -SCHLUETER 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
FLOOR MACHINE 


IN 


BS caste 























There is no other floor 
machine made today that 
will perform the work of 
cleaning, sanding, steel- 
wooling or polishing and 
maintaining floors as eco- 
nomically, rapidly, effi- 
ciently or easily as will 
the New Multi-Purpose. 


The Multi-Purpose works directly up to the quarter-round in a room and 
most important with all functions, dust and dirt is collected as the machine 
passes over the floor. 






Complete information, prices and detailed descrip- 
tion will be sent upon request without obligation. 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE TRIAL. 












LINCOLN -SCHLUETER 


FLOOR MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
214 West Grand Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 











































As Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
makes liquid and powder 

soap as well as Palmolive oe 
Dispensing Machines, you 
may be sure that these com- 
parative costs are unbiased. 


THIS—at our expense! 





HE comparative test figures, shown above, give only 
‘hae of the reasons why it will pay you to thoroughly 
investigate the value to you of Palmolive ‘‘Measured 
Soap."’ For, in addition to saving you up to 50% on soap 
costs, this newest dry soap dispensing system has two 
other distinct advantages. 

First, there’s the soap. It’s Palmolive, the world’s favor- 
ite toilet soap, in a new free-flowing form that lathers 
with amazing speed! It cleanses quickly and thoroughly, 
yet gives your students’ hands and faces the full protection 
of Palmolive’s special blend of olive and palm oils. 

Second, there’s the dispenser. It is the last word in sani- 
tary washroom soap control. Big, sturdy, leak-proof and 
tamper-proof—it is made to order for school installation. 

But why not prove to yourself, at our expense, how 
‘“Measured Soap’’ can help you 
cut down the cost of healthful 

cleanliness in your schools. 
Let us make a trial installa- 
tion that won't cost you a 
cent. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


y PALMOLIVE 













































With this dispenser pupils don’t waste THE NEW, ECONOMICAL 
plunger accurately measure out just 


aa ae ‘aan ap OR DRY SOAP SYSTEM 








COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 







With the understanding that there shall be absolutely no cost to me, I should like 
to arrange for a trial installation of the Palmolive “Measured Soap” System. 
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T'S NOT TOO LATE 


TO TAKE THE STEP THAT WILL PERMA- 
NENTLY SOLVE YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS 


There is still time to prepare 
school floors for the return of 
classes next month. To have 
them ready to take the abuse 
of heavy, scuffling traffic, dirt, 
dust, grit and water. 


The VESTAL PROGRAM 
OF FLOOR MAINTEN.- 
ANCE provides for products 
and service which outlines a 
system of daily maintenance to 
economically keep floors at 
their best. 





The Vestal Program includes pro- 
ducts for the 

TREATMENT of new floors, 
REJUVENATION of old floors, 
MAINTENANCE of all floors. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


a self-leveling water-proof wax finish 


BRITEN-ALL 


“The protective cleaner” for all floors 


PYRA-SEAL 


a heavy duty finish for classroom and 
gymnasium floors. 





WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF FLOOR FACTS. 





Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL TO 
THE PUBLIC THROUGH PU- 
PILS, PARENTS, AND THE 
SCHOOL BOARD 


(Continued from Page 26) 


6 and 21 years, levy and collect the taxes necessary 
to provide funds required to do so, elect superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and other necessary em- 
ployees, and to direct and administer the schools as 
further provided in the school law and such rules 
as may be adopted (not in conflict with the letter and 
spirit of the law). 

The school board, if it fully measures up to its 
duties and obligations, must do more than meet the 
requirements of the legal enactments. The public 
school may be compared to a public utility corpora- 
tion. The taxpaying public represents the stockholders, 
the school board, the board of directors, and the 
administrators of the schools, the officers of the cor- 
poration. The stockholders, in either case, are entitled 
to dividends and the school board’s business is to 
see that they are forthcoming. The school graduate 
is the finished product of the school corporation and 
the world of society is the market in which we must 
compete successfully. The true function of the school 
director is to secure the co-operation of the com- 
munity and school administration. School directors 
would be able to render a practical analysis of the 
material affairs of the schools to their ccnstituence. 
They should do constructive educational thinking for 
the community and arouse it to appreciate good 
schools. They should emphasize the advantages of good 
schools to the individual and to the community as 
a whole. 

A study of our public school system shows that it 
has been a continuous program of interpreting to the 
laity the need of schools; the need of local, state, 
and national financial support; the need of secondary 
schools with higher standards and still greater moral 
and financial support, with a more equitable distribu- 
tion of educational opportunities, as well as a more 
equitable source of support. Today the need of a new 
educational program for the new age, which is here as 
a reality, whether we subscribe to the so-called New 
Deal or not, with a continuation of adequate support 
and a still more equitable distribution of the tax 
obligation, are the burning questions. 

Our educational leaders are striving nobly to ac- 
complish these ends, but to average school laymen 
their efforts seem to smack too much of professional- 


VESTAL PRODUCTS 
are approved by— 

Leading School Architects. 
The Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 
Natl. Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 


Mfrs. of all types of resilient and 
composition floors. 


Write 


1126 Chimes Bldg 
Syracuse,N. Y. 
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New York City 


ism. Here is a place for intelligent school boards to 
act as intermediaries. While to many professional 
school people the school board is an obsolete or use- 
less appendage of the school system, we believe that 
school boards made up of intelligent school laymen 
are still needed. They have their finger upon the public 
pulse and know the practical tests to which our edu- 
cational products are put in real life, while the out- 
look of the average professional schoolman or woman 
is too often confined to the classroom or school 
campus. We need both to rightly interpret our schools 
to the public. 

In our desire to create larger units of school admin- 
istration, the state and county departments are both 
absolutely essential, and we need to reorganize our 
districts so that each may reasonably support a com- 
plete educational program from the kindergarten to the 
twelfth grade, inclusive. Such a reorganization should 
be made mandatory and not optional. Each territory 
large enough and wealthy enough to do this, in which 
any part of the necessary revenues are paid locally, 
should still have its own school board to rightly in- 
terpret the schools to the people. The proposed new 
school code of 1933 was the best plan yet proposed 
in Pennsylvania, but failed of enactment because it 
was not rightly interpreted to the public, at the 
right time, by and through the right people. We 
have been but marking time ever since. 

The United States maintains the most extensive 
school system in the world, and yet makes less use 
of it in the selection of public officials than any other 
of the self-governing nations of the world. We may 
ridicule “brain trusters,” but we must commend that 
official attitude, more prevalent of late, to select more 
intelligent and better trained people for public service. 
Of course, experience and a practical knowledge are 
also highly essential. I believe that more time should 
be allotted in our schools for the study of govern- 
ment, including our public school system. If our school 
boards are to rightly interpret our schools to the 
public, some way must be found to educate the public 
to select properly qualified school directors and more 
of our properly qualified school laymen must be 
willing to assume their share of public responsibility 
for the schools, our most democratic institution. 

In the field of publicity and advertising, it is main- 
tained by many that advertising never sells a com- 
modity, but that the sale is always made by per- 
sonal contact. Publicity is the presentation of a 
proposition in such a way that people may be induced 
to react favorably to it. By their daily contacts, school 





DeVry 35mm Portable Sound 


1111 Center St. Chicago 


Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel 


Twin City Scenie Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DEVRY LEADS AGAIN—with THE FIRST 
Sprocket Intermittent 16mm Projector —superceding the claw 


movement —also, exclusive with DeVry, the Double Exciter 
Lamp Socket, and Silent Chain Drive. 


DeVry 16mm Sprocket 
Intermittent 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


347 Madison Ave. New York 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


4704 Pershing Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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boards can most effectively interpret their schools. 

The annual report of the auditors advises the public 
in a somewhat formal way what the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and debt obligations of the district are and 
their sources, but does little more to interpret the 
schools properly to the district. The board should 
be able to analyze intelligently the report for any 
inquiring taxpayer. (Case of taxpayer who thought 
school taxes and salaries were too high.) 

Publicity for Schools 

A new school project which, in the judgment of the 
board is essential, should be presented to the public 
through the mediums of the press, bulletins, or public 
meeting, showing the cost, eventual saving, if any, 
how the money is to be provided and the advantages 
to be gained by the children and the community in 
general. Present the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth so that future confidence may 
be maintained. Ever keep in mind that the welfare 
of the child is paramount. The average school layman 
can in most cases be appealed to in behalf of the 
child. 

If something in the curriculum or extracurricular 
activities is questioned, we should be able to explain 
why it is there and its value. If urged to overstress 
something, such as athletics, we should be in a posi- 
tion to explain that while this has its place in our 
schools, it must not be emphasized at the expense of 
the cultural, economic, social, industrial, and citizen- 
ship studies or activities, but a well-balanced program 
must be maintained for the general good of all. If 
a principal, teacher, or other employee is under criti- 
cism, defend him as far as possible, point out his good 
qualities, minimize his faults, and privately have them 
corrected, or dismiss him gracefully if correction is 
not possible, reminding complainants that after all 
school employees are just human beings. Take into 
full consideration the employee, the child, and the 
complainant. 

We should avail ourselves of the opportunities of- 
fered to interpret our schools before service organiza- 
tions such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, 
and Parent-Teacher Association. Many of these as- 
sociations could render a much more valuable service 
by giving school boards more opportunities to interpret 
the schools. 

A very democratic way to interpret our schools to 
the public is by showing a co-operative attitude to- 
ward all the elements that contribute directly, or in- 
directly, to the administration of the schools. This 
includes board members, principals, supervisors, 
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“GENIUS IS MARKED 
BY ATTENTION TO 
DETAILS. sc sia somebody or other. But 


WE say one of the details which may prove quite costly to 
schools is inkwell equipment. Sengbusch School Inkwells 
are made of hard rubber . . . practically indestructible. No. 
48 has a flange top and comes in sizes to fit your present 
holes in your desks. No. 49 rests flush with desk top. @ Let 
us send you a free sample and details of our remarkable 
offer to equip one entire room for a 90 day test. 


SENGBUSCH SSHOOE INKWELLs 


818 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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teachers, janitors, pupils, parents, taxpayers, com- 
munity organizations, and community leaders. Without 
being snobbish, we should hold to and practice high 
ideals and try to mold public sentiment and support 
for such ideals in our schools. 

The radio should offer more opportunities for school 
boards and school laymen, through their most com- 
petent representatives, to interpret our schools to the 
public. The public mass meeting is no more sufficiently 
prevalent or well enough attended to afford oppor- 
tunity to do so. The annual commencement is about 
the only such opportunity, and when the class re- 
ceives its proper recognition little time is left for 
general school propaganda. 

School boards are not expected to be learned and 
skilled in teaching and administering schools, but they 
should have a good general, practical knowledge of 
the school organization, the program, and the ob- 
jectives. To do so they should read the bulletins sent 
out from the state and county departments, and read 
at least one good school-board or school journal. 
They should attend the meetings of the county and 
state associations to get a broad view of their re- 
sponsibilities. Such board members usually get an 
audience as school interpreters. (Case of director who 
spoke disparagingly of the state convention.) 

We have heard of whispering campaigns. It is by 
this method that school boards, or their members, 
more than any other way, interpret their schools, 
for good or ill. Their personal attitudes as they ex- 
press themselves in their homes, while at work or 
play, on the street, in the clubs or other organiza- 
tions to which they belong, has an unmeasurable in- 
fluence. They are walking epistles read and known of 
men. As such what do they say regarding our schools 
and all of the elements entering into their administra- 
tion? The right or the wrong word may mean so 
much. They exert an influence difficult to measure. 
The kind of a man a school-board member is often 
speaks more eloquently than his words or official acts. 

In conclusion, we contend that the best way to 
interpret the schools to the public is to employ worthy 
and competent principals and teachers to work in 
our schools. True merit should be the controlling 
factor in their selection. Many a rather weak school 
board has redeemed an otherwise discouraging outlook 
by selecting good people to do the work of the schools. 
No school can be better than its principal and teachers. 
They, after all, are the real interpreters. It is they 
Wao reflect our ideals as school boards, and thus be- 
come the interpreters for their school boards. 


Some conscientious principals and teachers often 
give an interpretation of the schools contrary to their 
true convictions. Fear of losing their prestige with us, 
even of losing their positions in times of stress, causes 
them to perform in a way which they think will 
most please us. In this way, through the ideals we 
display before our teachers, we interpret our schools. 

As representative school laymen, patrons, and tax- 
payers school boards can talk with the public on their 
own level, in their own language, on the same prob- 
lems, in terms that are not highly theoretical or pro- 
fessional. We have an insight to both sides of our 
great work. To the degree that we are representative 
of both the schools and the public, in such a degree 
do we truly interpret the schools. 


Wholesome Morale 


Prof. Clyde B. Moore, member of the board of 
education, city of Ithaca, N. Y., in a recent article 
said, among other things: “A function of the board 
of education which rises above formal organization, 
legal direction, and even responsibility for insuring 
the regular operation of the school system is the 
fostering of a wholesome morale on the part of every- 
one concerned with the schools. Here is, to my mind, 
the deepest and most serious responsibility of them all. 
It is as subtle as it is serious. It is not controlled by 
legal enactment, and the mere letter of the law does 
not touch it. Rather does it rise to the realm of the 
spiritual, and yet is by nature as sturdy, as strong, 
and as real as any building ever erected. Boards of 
education do not just happen. They have been evolved 
through the decades — supported by law and by public 
opinion. They are at times called upon to bear tre- 
mendous responsibilities during periods of distressing 
disturbances and strain. As they rise to the occasion, 
their greatest virtues may be found in quiet courage, 
mildness of manner, thoughtfulness, and the dignified, 
though unflinching, refusal to become a party to a 
policy that is small, mean, or inimical to the com- 
mon good. 

“In times of stress a board of education can build 
morale into the lives of all @oncerned as no other 
group of individuals connected with our school can. 
Theirs is the strategic position. If they hold steady 
and proceed with high purpose, their spirit becomes 
happily infectious. It is revealed in the confidence of 
the great public, critical though it may be, as it 
progresses through the exigencies of difficult times. 
But the great service lies not with the older genera- 
tion. Boards of education deal in futures and are com- 


mitted to the days to come. They envisage a better 
citizenry than has as yet been produced. They are 
sensitive to the personalities which through the public 
schools are creating this citizenry. They know that 
teachers may teach more through their manners, at- 
titudes, and looks than through books. That teacher 
who is fearful that in times of stress, difficulty, and 
need she will not receive the full support of the 
system of which she is a part is— whether she wills 
it or not— implanting into the lives of her pupils 
subtle bits of fear, suspicion, shaken confidence, and 
even hatred itself. The formalities of arithmetic may 
be well taught, but if the morale of the school staff 
is undermined the formalities count for little in com- 
parison. Morale and morals are often not far apart, 
and it is in such situations as these that they become 
all but identical. 

“Buildings must be erected and equipped; courses 
of study provided; auxiliary services supplied, and 
programs maintained; but the moral of every person 
who plays any part in promoting the well-being of 
our children—teachers, parents, principals, super- 
visors, even the custodians and more obscure workers 
— is a serious responsibility which the board of edu- 
cation must assume. It is a responsibility as subtle as 
the air we breathe and likewise as inescapable. It 
tests manhood and womanhood at their best, and I 
believe constitutes the gravest and yet the happiest 
responsibility placed upon a board of education.” 

4 Kent, Ohio. The board of education has given a 
5 per cent increase in salary to all teachers, janitors, 
and bus drivers. The increases which go into effect next 
September, will amount to a total of $3,000 a year. 

¢ Nine married women, teachers in the Oregon 
township, Ohio schools, who seek to retain their 
positions, have brought suit in the Common Pleas 
Court at Toledo. The teachers cited the Ohio law, 
which gives them priority rights to teaching positions. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. A reduction of 35 has been 
made in the teaching staff by Supt. L. A. Butler. 
The decrease in the staff was made necessary because 
of a curtailed income for operating expenses during 
the next school year. The larger part of the reduction 
will occur in the elementary grades, where sixteen 
fewer teachers and five fewer principals will be em- 
ployed, making an estimated saving of $30,352. 

¢ Bristol, Conn. Under a ruling of the board of 
education, no married teachers will be employed in 
the twelfth school district after the next school year. 
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Specity Rowles Products 


ROWLES BORATED CRAYONS are free from injurious ingredients, dustless and 
economical. ROWLES Borated Crayons are pure white, a solid non-pourous stick 
which permits easy, legible writing. Packed 144 sticks to box, 12 gross to carton or 25 
gross to case. Supplied either in wood or metal boxes. 


Permaroc Blackboards 
ROWLES famous Permaroc Blackboards w'th 
unexcelled writing surface—the blackboard with 
the black gypsum rock core, the backbone which 
gives Permaroc its remarkable writing qualities. 
_ surface will be supplied in Black, Green or 

rown. 


































DANN’S NOISELESS BLACK- 
BOARD ERASERS with double- 
locked stitches guaranteed to hold. 
They wear longer and users declare 
them the greatest eraser value on the 


market. For many years they have 
been the standard of specifications of 
the United States Government. 
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e Use Rencaniy BLeacuers 


They give you serviceable seating 
and they can be used for a number 
of purposes in many different loca- 
tions. 


UNIVERSAL FOLD-A-WAY 
grandstands in the gymnasium will 
increase the floor area for evlarged 
class activities. Each section is 
Cost is surprisingly low. Iccked with key when rot in use. 
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Fully covered by patents which include the many ex- 
ciusive safety features, this Merry-Wave-Stride in- 
sures complete safety to the children in your parks 
and recreation grounds. EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride 
gives more action and exercise than any piece of 
equipment ever made, 

Before you make the selection of any new equipment, 
you owe it to your children to install the safest equip- 
ment — your choice can be no other than EverWear’s 
Patented Stride. Ask us for complete details. 


Our complete new catalog Use Rubber Safety Seats For Your Swings 


is available without obli- 

gation Ask for it. An ingenious arrangement of rubber and steel, pat- 
ented by EverWear, which eliminates all the hazards 

of former type swing seats. This EverWear seat is 

soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable safety fea- 

tures, strength and durability. Priced low enough to 

meet your budgets. Write us for details. 


The EVERWEAR Mfg. Co. Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
The World’s oldest and largest exclusive maker of playground, beach and pool appa- 
ratus; a complete line of the SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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the Prosemaco Products 
Will you be satisfied with less? 


Write us for catalogue on School Wardrobes, 
School Swinging Blackboards, School Coat 
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Prosemaco Schoolkraft Company 


903 North Eighteenth St. 
We know what you need. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. P. N. Snopcrass has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Monroe, Wis. Mrs. BENKERT was elected 
as the new member of the board. 

e@ RatpH Witiams has been re-elected as secretary of the 
school board at Council Bluffs, Iowa. . 

@ Joun P. Butter has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Madison, Wis. s 

e@ Dr. G. Hucues has been elected president of the school 
board at Elizabethtown, Tenn. Mrs. R. E. Woop was elected 
vice-chairman, and Ropert HARVEY, secretary. ; 

@ Wittiam H. Tupper has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Mishawaka, Ind. Mr. Tupper has served 
continuously as a member of the board since 1926, and previ- 
ously had served for five years on the board. 5 

@ Mr. O. G. Fentress has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Danville, Va. . . 

@W. M. Murpny, president of the Madison Parish school 
board, at Tallulah, La., died at his home on June 19. 

@ Mrs. GERHARD O. JENSON has been elected as a member 
of the board of education at Edgerton, Wis. 

@ Dr. W. H. WaNNAMAKER and Mr. M. A. Bricos have been 
reappointed as members of the board of education of Durham, 
N. C. Dr. Wannamaker is chairman of the board. ; 

@ A. J. Brown has been re-elected as secretary and business 
manacer of the board of education at Ashland, Ky. 

@ Mr. Seymour GMEINER has been elected president of the 
board of education at Appleton, Wis. . 

@ Mr. A. B. Goon has been appointed as acting secretary of 
the board of education of Indianapolis, Ind. He succeeds the 
late F. L. Reissner. : 

@ The board of education of Tulsa, Okla., has reorganized 
for the year, with the re-election of W. A. MELTON as pres- 
ident, EvereTTE Pope as vice-president, I. W. SHANNON as 
secretary, and FRANK NEWKIRK as treasurer. The two new 
members of the board are Mrs. JoHN Keyes and Mr. LEE 
HARRINGTON. 

@ Mr. H. C. Sanpers has been elected superintendent of 
buildings and grounds and director of the census. Mr. B. C. 
SHULKEY was named assistant superintendent of schools. 

@ Mr. Maurice W. Socwett has been elected secretary of 
the board of education at Indianapolis, Ind., to succeed the 
late F. L. Reissner. 

@ Dr. Frank A. Mercer and Mr. M. J. CLoonan have been 
re-elected as members of the board of education at Pontiac, 
Mich. Mr. Georce P. Water has been elected president of 
the board for the next year. 

@ Freperick M. GREENSTREET has been re-e'eted as_pres- 
ident of the board of education of Ypsilanti, Mich. W. M. 
Dawson was re-elected secretary, and Harry F. SHAFER was 
chosen treasurer. 

@ Mrs. P. BERNHARDT has been re-elected president, and 
Henry V. Nye as vice-president, of the school board at West 
Allis. Wis. ; 

@ Mr. Matcotm E. Dovctas has been e'ected president of 
the board of education at Janesville, Wis. Wrtt1aM,J. SNIVELY 
was elected vice-president, and VERNON B. Ktontz clerk of 
the board. 

@ Frep H. Keterkorp has been re-elected as secretary of 
the school board at Waukon, Iowa. 

@ The school board of Superior, Wis., has reorganized with 
the election of W. J. StEEMAN as president; Mr. A. E. West- 
LAND as vice-president; and Mr. L. A. NicHots as secretary. 

@ Mr. A. J. Watt has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Lynbrook, N. Y. 
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@ Miss GERTRUDE SHERMAN retired as president of the school 
board of Milwaukee, Wis., on June 29. Miss Sherman has been 
a member of the board since 1919 and had served two terms 
as president. 

@ Mr. Roy G. BicEtow has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools at Johnson City, Tenn., for a term of three years. 

@ Mr. S. J. SHapet has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Kim, Colo. He succeeds R. L. Duling. 

@ Mr. G. B. Matoney, of Neola, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Radcliffe. He succeeds L. C. Taylor. 

@ Mr. F. H. Anperson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Riverton, Iowa, to succeed E. C. Kinkaid. 

@ Mr. A. L. Knosraucut has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Cassopolis, Mich. 

e@ C. J. Hancock, superintendent of schools at Hewitt, Minn., 
died in a hospital on June 26, following injuries received at the 
hands of a burglar in a garage. 

@ Mr. M. A. WEINLANDER, of Chassell, 
elected superintendent of schools of the 
District in Sibley, Mich. 

@ RicHarp CroneIs, of Whetstone, Ohio, has been 
superintendent of schools at Old Fort. 

@ Mr. F. F. Gruser, of Donnellson, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hillsboro. 

@ Mr. D. R. Roserts, of Floyd, 
superintendent of schools at Elgin. 

@ Mr. D. V. Mrinert has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Floyd, Iowa. 

@ F. E. Muetter, formerly principal of the senior high school 
and dean of the junior college at Independence, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed J. S. Van Der- 
linden. 

@ Forest GREENWOOD, of Eldora, 
superintendent of schools at Alden. 

@ Supt. S. V. Lone, of Venice, Ill., has been re-elected for 
another year. 

@ Strerta Taytor has been elected superintendent of the 
consolidated school at Lamont, Iowa. 

@ Eucene Miter, of Kenton, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Bradford. 

@M. G. Creary, of Harper, Kans., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Ingalls. 

@ Mr. Otto A. Eart has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

@ Mr. B. A. Grecory has been re-elected as secretary of the 
board of education at Carroll, Iowa. 

@ Mrs. ExizaspetH M. Jacket and O. T. Goopwin were 
elected members of the Adrian, Mich., school board. 

@ Mr. Harry W. Gowans, formerly business manager of the 
board of education at Tulsa, Okla., has been elected superin- 
tendent of city schools, to succeed Will French, who recently 
resigned. 

@ Supt. Frep Ketter, of Jonesboro, Ark., has been given 
a bonus of $600 for operating the schools the full nine months’ 
term last year without charging tuition. 

@ Mr. J. H. Peer has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, to succeed F. L. Mahannah. 

@ Mr. E. B. Hoven has been elected superintendent of 
erhoo's at St. Joseph. Mich., to succeed Ernest P. Clarke. 
Mr. Clarke has retired after completing 36 years of service in 
the schools. 
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@ Mr. GLENN E. MILLER, of Ravenna, has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Lexington, Nebr. Mr. Miller passed 
his state bar examination a year ago and had since been 
practicing law. He holds an A.M. degree in education. 

@ Mr. Paut R. Grim, formerly of Ripley, Ohio, has been 
appointed graduate assistant in the bureau of educational re- 
search at the Ohio State University. 

@ W. F. HoerNer, of New Madison, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Versailles. 

@ Mr. P. J. MisNner, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Glencoe, Ill. He was formerly 
associate professor of education and principal of the campus 
laboratory schools at the Michigan State Normal College. 

@ Dr. Georce C. BartLey has been elected president of the 
board of education at Escanaba, Mich. He succeeds F. O. Beck. 

@ Mr. C. Epwarp Spencer has been re-elected as president 
of the board of education at Battle Creek, Mich. Grorce D. 
FarLEy was re-elected secretary, and F. H. Barry was renamed 
treasurer. 

@ Mr. H. C. Roserts has been re-elected as secretary of 
the board of education of Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. Roberts has 
completed’ seventeen years as secretary. 

@ Mr. Lewis W. Powe tt has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education of Kenosha, Wis. 

@ The board of education at Stevens Point, Wis., has reor- 
ganized, with the election of Paut HorrMan as _ president; 
F. A. NEUBERGER as secretary; and C. W. Nason as treasurer. 

@ Mr. Frank BastIAn has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Saginaw, Mich. Other officers elected 
were Cuartes G. MILNe, vice-president, CHartes A. F. Dat, 
secretary, and L. A. HENNING, treasurer. 

@ Mr. Tuomas J. D. Smitn has been re-elected as president 
of the board of education of Newark, N. J. Frank Cozzo.ine 
was re-elected as vice-president. 

@ Mr. Otis A. Eart has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., for an eighth term. 

@ Mr. W. S. H. Hamitton has been elected as president of 
the board of education of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

@ Mrs. Grace V. A. ReyNotps has been re-elected as presi- 
dent of the board of education of Port Chester, N. Y. 

@ Mr. A. B. CartisLe has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Port Huron, Mich. 

@ Miss Crara ELLEN Starr has been elected as president of 
the board of education at Royal Oak, Mich. 

@ Mrs. Cora E. P. Extiott has been elected a member of 
the board of education at Newark, N. J., for a sixth term of 
three years each. She was re-e'ected as president of the board, 
a position which she has filled for the past four years. 

@ Mr. Harry V. Meissner has been elected president of the 
board of school directors at Milwaukee, Wis. He succeeds Miss 
Gertrude Sherman. 

@ Witttam SHARDLOw, secretary of the school board of 
Cherokee, Iowa, has been re-elected for another year. 

@ E. E. Hacensick has been elected secretary of the school 
board at Marquette, Iowa. 

@ Jj. C. Brarspett has been re-elected as president of the 
school board at Minot, N. Dak. 

@ Dr. L, B. Purpy has been re-elected as president of the 
school board of Sturgis, Mich. 

@ The school board at Adrian, Mich., has reorganized, with 
the election of L. B. Hatt as president, K. B. GLaser as 
secretary, and WILLIAM BeIreLsHEEs as treasurer. 

@ The school board of Rochester, Mich., has reorganized, with 
the re-election of Dr. G. R. Brooxs as president, Henry A. 


GeorcE as secretary, and Roy C. Upton as treasurer. 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 













JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan | 






CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect | 


I make a nen y Ps Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. _ KEOKUK, IOWA 
109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building. 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 
Middletown, N. Y. 


25 Prospect St. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


| WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 






Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN | 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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FINANCING THE SCHOOL PLANT 
(Concluded from Page 14) 

(2) debt service for plant, including principal 

and interest, plus any capital outlay from cur- 

rent funds. 

We should encourage plant construction 
from current revenue. This means a larger 
unit of plant support. I believe the state, and 
eventually the Federal Government, will have 
to extend plant aid on some basis of need. The 
present federal grants on a percentage basis 
are contrary to the principle of equalizing 
educational opportunity. Educational opportu- 


nity cannot be approached on any kind of 
decent minimum level without adequate and 
healthful schoolhousing being assured to all 
communities regardless of wealth. Wealth has 
moved to town and left the rural boys and 
girls stranded. 

Studies which have been made indicate that 
the cost of providing the school plant is ap- 
proximately 14 per cent as much as the current- 
expense budget. I maintain, therefore, that a 
state which has established a foundation pro- 
gram of $25 per pupil for current expense 
should also provide $3.50 annually per pupil 


for the plant from state funds and that the 
state grant per pupil should be in reverse ratio 
to local ability. 

I would also make a provision in apportion- 
ing state money for the plant that it be applied 
to past, present, or future plant. Some districts 
could use this grant to retire bonds and inter- 
est, others could erect schoolhouses, and still 
others might allow the funds to accumulate for 
future building. 

The states as a rule are in a better position 
to refinance district school bonds than the 
districts. It is probably not just or wise for the 
state to assume all of a district’s debt. It 
would be possible, however, for the state to 
refinance a district’s outstanding obligations 
and hold the state’s plant apportionment to 
protect the state. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND THE SO. 
CIAL PROBLEMS OF POPULA- 
TION AND HEALTH 


(Continued from Page 17) 


pretending to be annoyed, at what they con- 
sider the unduly extravagant financial claims 
of education, have made pointed comments, in- 
dicating that although they consider education 
a basic necessity, there are certain other public 
services which they consider even more essen- 
tial. One of these services usually so men- 
tioned is health, some such phase of public 
health as “‘a pure water supply,” often being 
singled out for specific reference. 


Government Concern for Health 


There is much ground to hope that so direct 
a conflict as that mentioned may never arise. 
Here again, as in our discussion of the fiscal 
effects of the declining elementary-school 
population, a great deal depends on what 
course economic events take in the coming 
years. With a return of a larger share of 
general prosperity, it is likely that the issue 
will never be joined. With an attitude of give- 
and-take on the part of those most closely 
interested, probably an equitable division of 
the available resources can be worked out 
without acrimony in the future as usually in 
the past. Be that as it may, it is evident that 
public or governmental participation in all the 
various phases of health work — communica- 
ble-disease control, clinics both mental and 
physical, hospitalization for certain classes of 
the population, etc. — has greatly increased in 
the twentieth century. 

In dealing with the possible phases of the 
problem in which there may be some conflict 
involved, we cannot, also, ignore the financial 
waste involved in the present duplication of 
activity and personnel that often exists between 
the health bureaus of the public education 
system and the strictly public health centers, 
which operate independently of the schools in 
political units such as cities, counties, states, 
or even perhaps the Federal Government. It is 
no answer to say that this is merely a little 
more of the duplication wastage that char- 
acterizes the whole field of public health. 
Neither does it help much to point out that it 
is often far more pleasant and easy to dupli- 
cate facilities than it is to deal with the vexing 
problems of authority, direction, control, etc., 
which arise when an attempt is made to 
prevent duplication. Even in small villages, 
there often exists duplication of jurisdiction 
both in medical and nursing services. It should 
not be implied that any of the doctors or nurses 
are not usefully employed, or that a smaller 
number, with a consequent saving in salaries, 
would be advisable. Rather, what the writer 
would like to point out is that the same amount 
of money, used to hire the same number of 
persons, might purchase a more efficient service 
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What more convincing tribute could there 
be to Sturtevant Air Engineering! 35 rail- 
roads using Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
Equipment to meet their very exacting 
requirements...a large percentage of all 
passenger cars now air conditioned 
equipped with Sturtevant Fans and Cool- 
ing Coils, individually or in combination! 


In providing ventilating equipment for 
your schools, take advantage of this 
Sturtevant Air Engineering...the same 
engineering skill and experience which is 
producing fans and other air conditioning 
equipment for the nation’s railroads, ven- 
tilating fans for great buildings such as 


USE STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT! 


New York’s Empire State, and unit venti- 
lators and central ventilating systems for 
hundreds of schools ranging from single 
rooms to the world’s largest high school. 


Sturtevant offers you:— 
1. The most comprehensive line of ven- 
tilating equipment available. 


2. Equipment in both unit and central 
system types, from which the type exactly 
suited to your need may be selected. 





Arbor Hills, Jr. High School, Albany, N.Y., equipped 
with 82 Sturtevant Unit Ventilators. Architect: Andrew 
L. Delehanty. Engineer: E.E, Palmer, Contractor: E. T. 
Doyle & Son, Inc. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 

New York, N.Y., 420 Lexington Ave.; Chicago, IIl., 400 

N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices in other cities 


FOR 70 YEARS=—SPECIALISTS IN AIR ENGINEERING 


if there were not this overlapping of jurisdic- 
tion and duplication of effort. 

It must be confessed that school people have 
not always been overeager to remedy such 
difficulties. When the question of school health 
service arises, the educator prefers, often even 
at the cost of a greater expenditure of funds, 
to have a school health service which will be 
closely controlled, and which can therefore be 
more intimately co-ordinated with the other 
activities of the schools. 


Conflicts Between School Health 
Agencies 

There is also a practical problem of division 
of responsibility involved as between the school 
agencies and the health agencies. In some 
cities, most of the health work is carried on 
by the health authorities, and the expenditures 
do not fall within the school board’s budget. 
In other cities, such an activity is financed as 
a part of the public-school program. The result 
is an apparent shifting of the burden. In some 
cities, the schools are jealous of their health 
programs and prefer to keep them within their 
own control. Other cities, desirable though they 
find the control of the work, would be willing 
to lose the control in order to eliminate the 
expense from their budgets. Both these state- 
ments apply also to the attitudes of health 
department officials in various cities. The 
Situation is thereby rendered complex. 

In considering the matter of health, we can- 
not ignore the immense increase in so-called 
“physical education” in recent years. We are 
not thinking here of the physical activities 
involved in the spread of scout programs, adult 
physical-education programs of social-welfare 
groups, etc., but rather of the enormous 
development of the “physical culture” work 
(as it used to be called) in the public schools 


themselves. It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of funds wasted because of a failure 
to co-ordinate physical education with health 
education in the schools. This failure is not 
universal. There are many cities and some 
states where such work is co-ordinated, in 
theory at least, but there are many more where 
the two endeavors pursue their ways with 
more or less complete disregard for one an- 
other, a situation which would be ludicrous, 
if it were not so tragic in its implications of 
squandered funds and wasted opportunities. 
That there often is not only disregard of one 
another’s work but sometimes also misunder- 
standing, and perhaps infrequently hostility, is 
indicated by a resolution passed in November, 
1934, at an official meeting of a state teachers’ 
association. The resolution petitioned the state 
commissioner of education, in his selection of 
a new state director of “health and physical 
education,” to choose a qualified physical 
director or school administrator rather than a 
doctor of medicine! 

The increase in the amount of actual health 
education — instruction in hygiene and sanita- 
tion in the classroom — has been very large 
in recent years, and its cost has probably been 
quite small. As agencies for the training of 
elementary-school teachers graduate more and 
more teachers who themselves have had some 
specific instruction in these fields, the effective- 
ness of this type of instruction and its preva- 
lence, are likely to increase for teachers, unless 
closely supervised, have the quite human fail- 
ing of emphasizing those phases of their work 
in which they feel more competent — and 
many present teachers do not feel particularly 
well qualified to handle health instruction. 

We have no way of measuring the dollars- 
and-cents value of the additional “health” 
obtained for American people by this addi- 


tional stress on health education in the schools. 


That does not mean, however, that our com- 
mon sense cannot tell us that that value is very 
considerable. The health people have as their 
favorite slogan “Public health is purchasable.” 
One of the cheapest ways in which it can be 
purchased is through the medium of health 
instruction in the schools. The possibilities of 
this avenue of approach, more greatly realized 
as they have been, have by no means been ex- 
hausted, and much more remains to be done. 
What the schools will add to public wealth 
through this improvement of the public health, 
as stated can probably never be measured, 
but it is clear that an important contribution 
will, nevertheless, be made. 


THE ALLOCATION OF JANI- 
TORIAL MAN-POWER TO 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Concluded from Page 29) 
workers. The individual caretaker should be al- 
lowed to see his own record in order that he might 
benefit by it, but he should not be permitted to 
see that of any other worker. Exhibit F is a form 

of follow-up record that is recommended. 

A study of the janitorial man power allocated on 
a work-unit basis reveals that frequently economies 
can be developed in the man power assigned. This 
may not always prove true, and in some instances 
it will be found necessary to increase the force. 
However, services will be standardized throughout 
the entire school system, and it will frequently be 
found that present standards will be elevated and 
standards not heretofore obtained will be put into 
practice. 

It will be found that a proper consideration will 
have been given each kind of work so that it will 
be accorded its proportionate amount of time. Too 
much effort will not be spent on some task that 
appeals to an individual, and an undue amount of 
time will not be spent in show places at the ex- 
pense of some other parts of the building. 
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the Mectin 


Willing to Explain 

Teacher: Your themes should be written so that 
even the most stupid of people can understand them. 

Student: Yes ma’am. What part don’t you under- 
stand? 

No Artistic Sense 

*Twas eventide. The small lad stood on the bridge 
slapping his hands vigorously. Beyond the brow of 
the hill a dull red glow suffused the sky. 

“Ah, little boy!” remarked the stranger, who was 
a little nearsighted, “it does my heart good to see 
you appreciate yon cloud effect.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lad, “I’ve been watching it 
for ten minutes.” 

Upon the boy’s face there appeared a smile of per- 
fect bliss. 

“A real poet without doubt; and do you watch the 
sunsets often, little boy ?” 

“Sunsets? Why, that ain’t a sunset, gov’nor, that’s 
the village schoolhouse burning down.” 


Looked Queer 

The teacher had described a staghunt to her class 
of children. “Finally,” she said, “the hunters ride the 
animal down until he is exhausted.” 

There was a breathless silence, after which a child 
called out: “Please, miss, what is a stag like?” 

The teacher took up a piece of chalk, and, turn- 
ing to the blackboard, drew upon it, to the best of 
her ability, a stag with branching antlers. 

There was a suppressed giggle, then a little girl 
piped out: “Oh, miss, hasn’t he got funny handle- 
bars!” 

Anticipating Events 

Boy: “Do you keep anything to relieve pain?” 

Chemist: “Where is the pain?” 

Boy: “It hasn’t come yet, but father is just reading 
my school report!” 


Knowledge Applied! 

Willie had returned from his first day at school. 
“And what did you learn at school today?” asked 
his father. 

“T learned to say Yes, sir, and No, sir, and Yes, 
ma’am and No, ma’am.” 

“You did?” 

“Yeah.” 

Warning Her 

Teacher: “Johnny, if you don’t behave I'll have 
to send a note to your father.” 

Johnny: “You’d better not. Ma’s as jealous as a 
ont.” 

The Crux of the Exam 

State Inspector: “Would any of you boys like to 
ask me a question?” 

Little Freddy: ‘Please, sir, what time does your 
train go?” 


Teacher: Every day we breathe oxygen. What do 
we breathe at night, Johnnie? 

Johnnie: Nitrogen. 

Emblems 

“Daddy,” said the little girl, “teacher told us to- 
day that the olive branch is the emblem of peace. 
What is the emblem of war?” 

“Orange blossom,” grunted her parent. 


Modern Translation 
Teacher: So God sent the flood upon the wicked 
people and it rained for forty days and nights. Do 
you know what happened then? 
Bobby: Then a relief fund was started. — Boston 
Transcript. 





She Couldn’t 
“Spell chimney,” said the teacher to a little girl in 
the front row. 
“Chimney,” answered the little girl. 
“Very good. Go up one,” approved the teacher. 
“Please, miss,’ answered the little girl, “I’ve got 
a clean frock on.” 
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TRADE PRODUCTS 

New Effective Floor Treatment. The Continental 
Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, Ind., has announced 
a new wax emulsion called “Car-na-Lac,” resembling 
lacquer, which has been found very effective in the 
treatment of schoolroom floors. This material which 
is especially prepared for treating floors, is applied 
with a lamb’s wool mop. The material dries well, 
without streaks, produces a lacquer-like gloss, and 
leaves a film of extraordinary durability. With the 
use of Car-na-Lac, no buffing is necessary. Rubbing 
with a dust mop will remove all mars which may 
appear as a result of use. The finish is waterproof in 
character so that it may even be used on outside sur- 
faces with equally good results. 

Complete information is available upon request. 

DeVry Summer School Has Record Attendance. 
The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education, held 
June 24 to 28, at the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., had a total registration of 235 school au- 
thorities, or an increase of 200 per cent in attendance. 
The attendance was representative of all parts of the 
United States and included superintendents, principals, 
and directors of visual education. 

MR. BECKER APPOINTED MANAGER 

Mr. Theodore W. Becker has been appointed mana- 
ger of the New York office of the Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, at Aurora, Il. 

Mr. Becker joined the 
Lyon organization a short 
time ago from Jamestown, 
N. Y., where he was manag- 
er of agencies with a large 
firm. He had previously 
been sales manager for an- 
other firm manufacturing a 
similar line of products. Mr. 
Becker is well known in the 
New York field, as well as 
in the country at large, due 
to his extensive traveling in 
past years. 

Mr. W. E. Long, former 
manager of the New York 
office, has been promoted to 
the position of manager of 
the steel equipment division, 
THEODORE W. BECKER With headquarters at Au- 

rora, Ill. He was formerly 
manager of the Detroit office for the same company. 


STUDENTS INSPECT APPARATUS 

Seniors of Edison Technical High School, Rochester, 
N. Y., were permitted to visit the Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company recently 
to watch the assembly of the largest shipment of 
scientific instruments ever made to a technical high 
school in this country. 

The shipment went to the new Brooklyn Technical 
High School, Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., which 








STUDENTS OF EDISON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
INSPECTING SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


has just been completed with PWA funds and is said 
to be the largest technical high school in the world. 
Among the instruments purchased were two large 
photomicrographic outfits, costing over $2,000 each, 
which will be used in the study and analysis of 
metals. These are reported to be the first installed in 
a technical high school in the United States. Similar 
equipment has been purchased for the Samuel Gom- 
pers Industrial High School in the Bronx, New York 
City. 
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MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 
By Rodgers and Belman 
Forces boys and girls to study themselves to discover their 
vocational aptitudes. 20 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO.  : : MILWAUKEE 
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16 YEARS OF SERVICE 


FREE SAMPLE! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave. Est. 1885 
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@e Diagnose...Save Time... 
Increase Efficiency with 


KREXIT 


Grade your _ examination 
Papers in a fraction of the 
usual time. Simply feed 
cards (marked by pupil) into 
KREXIT. They come out 
corrected with red circles 
showing pupils the correct 
answers for each question. 
It pays for itself. Endorsed by 
leading schools and colleges. 
Get full information FREE. 


KREXIT 
POINT MARION, PA. 





GRAMMAR IN 


MINIATURE 
By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar—splendid for 
review purposes for high school 
students. 

20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Spencer Research Microscopes. The Spencer Lens 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has issued two important 
pamphlets, describing new types of Spencer micro- 
scopes — Spencer research microscopes (Catalog M- 
66), and Spencer low-power binocular microscopes 
(Catalog M-67). 

The new research microscopes are not simply stan- 
dard instruments, but include new combinations of 
binocular and monocular bodies, new types of stages 
and substages, and special condensers, all of which 
make these instruments particularly suited for the 
exacting needs of scientists engaged in research work. 

The new low-power binocular microscopes con- 
sist of a variety of instruments for rapid work in va- 
rious fields where rather low-price instruments of 
high quality and sturdy construction are desired. 

Both catalogs will be sent upon request to any 
school authorities. 


New Catalog of Folding Partitions. The Richards- 
Wilcox Mfg. Company, of Aurora, IIl., has issued its 
new Catalog No. A-63, containing 55 pages devoted 
to its line of Folde-R-Way partitions. 

The catalog lists and describes electrically operated 
folding partitions, crank-operated partitions, and man- 
ually operated folding partitions, and receding door 
wardrobes. The booklet includes specifications and 
standard details for each of the respective groups 
of partitions. 

A copy of the pamphlet will be sent to any archi- 
tect, or school official, upon request. 


New Bradley Washfountain Catalog. The Bradley 
Washfountain Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced the publication of a new catalog, which 
presents the complete line of the firm’s washfountains, 
including group showers, shower and dressing-room 
combination units, foot fountains, drinking fountains, 
street and playground showers. 

The book also contains full information regarding 
the new Bradley stainless steel and enameled pressed- 
iron washfountains, as well as interesting and valuable 
data on washroom layouts, sanitation, and cost reduc- 
tion. 

The catalog offers evidence showing that Bradley 
washfountains make savings of from 70 to 80 per cent 
in water consumption alone, require 25 per cent less 
floor space, and greatly reduce both installation and 
maintenance costs. The Bradley group showers ac- 
complish similar economies in the shower room and 
practically eliminate the scalding hazard so common 
in batteries of ordinary single showers. The drink- 
ing fountains, foot fountains, street and playground 
showers also incorporate outstanding features and ad- 
vantages. 

Complete information is available to architects and 
school authorities. 


New Grading and Specification Book. Under the 
title of “Grading Rules and Standard Specification,” 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 332 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has issued im- 
portant facts for architects about maple, beech, and 
birch floorings for schools and other educational in- 
stitutions. 

The booklet aims to provide the school architect 
with an easy reference to facts which will be of value 
to him, and which will assist him in preparing speci- 
fications for maple, beech, or birch flooring. It de- 
scribes the general characteristics of these woods, their 
color possibilities and wearing qualities, and gives the 
rules for grading, standard measurement, thicknesses 
and faces, and means for ascertaining the quantity 
of flooring required. A complete outline of a standard 
specification form is provided for use in laying and 
finishing northern hard maple flooring. 

Complete information is available by any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 


SCHOOL BUSSES IN NATIONAL COLORS 


School busses in the State of Michigan must be 
painted in the three colors of the American flag, under 
a new law recently signed by Governor Fitzgerald. 

The idea originated with the Michigan Grand Coun- 
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DODGE BUS IN MICHIGAN OFFICIAL COLORS 


cil of United Commercial Travelers and has a practical 
as well as a patriotic purpose. The tri-tone finish, it 
Is pointed out, indicates the purpose and character of 
the busses to drivers of all other vehicles. 
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DUDFIELD?’S Daustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for b!eckboards, with e chalk trough 
that tekes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {terry missoun! 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 





POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 


4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Leading Schools and Colleges use SLATEX and endorse it as 
the most efficient and economical method of keeping Black- 
boards in standard condition. Write for Free Test Sample. 


CARBON SOLVENTS LAB S., 965a Broad St., Newark, N.J. 


s L AT E R BLACKBOARD FINISH 
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Pupil response to Nystrom maps and charts . . . spon- 
taneous interest . . . quick understanding of relationship 
. faster progress. Choice of lead- 


ing educators everywhere. 


A.J. NYSTROM & CO. 


. . lasting knowledge . . 


3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
I am interested in material for: CO Elementary Schools 
(J High Schools. “Fess . Send catalog No. A 6 


Give name and address. 
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SE GR, Bi cc vavevsvecececccooses 12 
jE SR eee eae ee rar 5 
Newcastle Products, Ic... ....60..cccecccscses 66 
NER, I 5.6. a 555 6. 586.5,5554 a awe sioces 53 
Norton Door Closer Company...............-. 7 


a rrr rererrerr rr tre 71 
Peabody Seating Company, The.............. 59 
Pierce Governor Company, The.............. 4 
Potter Manufacturing Corp.............eecee- 71 
POD TENE Gis cess ccccssccccenvcesen 4 
Premier Engraving Co... .....ccscccccscccsecs 66 
Prosemaco-Schoolkraft Company ............. 67 
RCA Victor Company, Ine......scccssccccees 55 
Reading Iron Company ..........0.cccceseees 65 
is, ie 9s 9665.6 t esa eN Ke esa 66 
a OB RE & SPPPETERTELeLTrrrr ei 45 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co..........e-ceeeeeeees 2 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency.............. 71 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co.......... 65 


ee ae ee. re eae 9 
WENO CD 6 55 6.6.06504 8 serewsenwds 2 
DPE TOE, Gains. ccs cccsscessescdege 4 
NT BO Gg oa ivccccicacesieeedtacgouss 50 
Spencer Turbine 3 
Seuires Tnkkwell Co... .....cccscccscccccscvete 67 


Standard Electric Time Co., The............. 46 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The................ 66 
Stromberg Electric Co.........ccsccsccsccves 62 
Sturtevant Company, Bi Fos .uciseccuscndsaied 69 
Tie. DOE BOMNIOOS 65.6000 6 de s8ess5cenre Ee 71 
Titusville Iron Works Co., The.............. 66 
Twin City Scenic Co..... 0.6.02. see e cence eee 64 
Universal Bleacher Company..............-.+. 66 
UIRPUOTOEE OOS BONG iiss so ccceceeiseassean 70 
Vestal Chemical Company... ..ccsccccscccscss 64 
Vogel Company, Joseph A.........--.00.0055 3 
eS rer i ere rer 55 
Vole & Towed Wie, Geis coi sawsccsvavcsicased 62 
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They look alike, but what a difference! You know it pays to be careful in 
buying jewelry. And it also pays to use the same care in selecting your cleaner 
because— 


eee 
THERE’S JUST AS MUCH 





DIFFERENCE IN CLEANERS 


The maintenance cleaner you use plays a most important part both in the 
preservation of surfaces and in your total cleaning cost. Safe, thorough, quick, 


and economical cleaning result from the use of Wyandotte Detergent. 


Wyandotte can harm no surface that water alone will not harm. Yet it cleans 


thoroughly, removing both the visible and invisible films of grease and dirt. 


A little Wyandotte goes a long way and it handles so easily and “picks up” 
so quickly that labor costs are reduced to a minimum. It will pay you to standardize 


on Wyandotte for all maintenance cleaning. 


Order from your jobber or write for detailed information. 


fyandowg 
Petersentr 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Dodge 2-Ton Chassis, 6 cylinders, 141” w. b.— Brings 
you 18 important high-priced features that * 
save money on gas, oil, tires and upkeep every $ 

mile your school bus is driven. Yet priced RQ5 
with the lowest!....... 





VALVE SEAT INSERTS— 
Pioneered by Dodge in low- 
priced trucks. Save gas...cut 
valve grinding bills. 


ROLLER - BEARING UNIVER- 
SALS—Another feature of quality 
truck building—dirt proof, prevent 
backlash, save upkeep expense. 








, 4 PISTON RINGS—Only 
OIL FILTER—Only Dodge, of Dodge, of the three lowest- 


the three lowest-priced trucks, priced trucks, gives you 4rings, 
gives you this feature. instead of 3. 


d 






H. 








ASSIS, 162" W. B. (School Bus Body Extra) $ 


525* 


SUPERINTENDENT WHITE Say 4_ 


“| WOULDN'T HAVE A SCHOOL BUS 
WITHOUT HYDRAULIC BRAKES” 


"\ LOMPARE DODGE AMAZING 


VALUES. AS LOW AS 2gS* 


CHOOL men know what they 
are talking about when they 
say: “Now that Dodge trucks are 
priced down with the other two 
lowest-priced makes, there is no 
reason for not giving pupils the 
protection of hydraulic brakes 
and all-steel construction. And 
there’s no reason for not giving 
the School Board the benefit of 
Dodge money-saving features!”’ 
That is the reason why school 
boards and superintendents are 
swinging to Dodge all across 
America. Only Dodge among the 
three lowest-priced trucks gives 
you all the 18 advanced features 
that not only protect children, 
but save money every day. 
Among the three lowest-priced 
trucks, Dodge is priced actually 
lower on some models ... slightly 
higher on others—the difference 
in price either way is only a few 


dollars. But what a difference 
there is in construction—in fea- 
tures that make your truck last 
much longer—features that you 
can see must cut gas, oil and 
tire costs. Before you buy any 
school bus, see your Dodge dealer. 
Ask him for a “show-down”’ of 
Dodge high-priced features that 
are switching thousands to 
Dodge. Ask him to bring facts 
and figures to your Board meet- 
ing—they will amaze you! 


DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment, 
including dual wheels on 1'2-ton models, 
extra. Time payments to fit your budget. 
Ask for the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Plan. 


DEPENDABLE— 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


ne eee meet a 


You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 


Changes, surprises. —BROWNING 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is 
an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every 
sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill of 
two teachers who know from experience how to make 
geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and arrange- 
ment of pictures, superior maps set new standards in 
line with latest authority. 


| 
Allyn and Bacon 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO. 





ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





